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Nothing  sells  appliances  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune -$935,000  in  ads  last  year! 


What  happens  when  a  major  appliance  maker  more 
than  doubles  his  advertising  expenditure  .  .  .  and 
concentrates  it  all  in  the  Tribune?  Amana  Refris>era- 
tion,  Inc.  can  tell  yon  .  .  . 

"Sales  increases  in  the  Chicago  market  were  far 
and  away  above  our  predicted  fore-  _______ 

castsr  and  1961  ended  up  as  the  .-_3 
best  year  in  our  history!"  ^ 

Big  results  for  any  company  in  ^ 
any  category.  But  in  the  hotly  com-  ^  chicaco  i 
petitive  appliance  field,  they're  even  | 

more  significant.  — - - 

This  is  just  a  single  success  story.  Ad\ n 


(ivnera!  Ad\  eriixing  Expenditures, 
uppUames,  radio,  tv,  hi-fi,  etc.^t9h/ 


There  are  many  more  like  it  in  the  $935,000  worth  of 
general  appliance  and  home  entertainment  product 
advertising  placed  in  the  Tribune  last  year.  Which 
helps  to  explain  why  the  T ribunc  carried  almost  twice 
as  much  of  this  advertising  as  the  other  3  Chicago 
papers  combined. 

-  In  any  product  or  service  cate- 

gory,  the  Tribune  knows  what  it 
takes  —  and  has  what  it  takes  —  to 
increase  your  share  of  market  in 
Chicago.  Whatever  your  marketing 
problem,  get  the  full  story.  Call  a 
nExpendiuires.  Tribune  representative  soon. 


Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  11,  E.  D.  Corboy,  1314  Tribune  Tower.  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St..  • 
Detroit  2i.  W.  E.  Bates.  1306  Penobscot  Bldo>i  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitzpatrick  Associates,  1S$  Montgomery  St.,  t  Los  Angeles  S,  Fitzpatrick  Associates. 
3460  Wilshire  Btvd..  •  Mexico  City,  Enriquez  Simom.  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Emparan  No.  17  •  London,  S.  W.  1,  Mortimer  Bryans,  3  A  S  Warwick  House  St 
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Send  for  illustrated  brochure. 
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LUteEST  UIR6EST 


DAILY  SUNDAY 

CIRCUUTION  CIRCULAriON 
IHTEXRS  INTEXRS 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  .  .  226,461  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  .  .  248,005 

(6  day  average, — Monday  through  Saturday) 

HOUSTON  POST . 215,881  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  239,421 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  213,924) 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  201,888  HOUSTON  POST .  238,787 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  188,520) 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD .  194,973  FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM  .  .  209,999 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  179,973) 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM  .  .  136,042  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD .  203,234 

Evening  (Morning  Circulation —  106,552) 

A.  B.  C.  PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENTS.  March  31.  1962  A.  B.  C.  PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENTS.  March  31.  1962 


@l)r  ^lorninQ; 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Rapreaentative  •  THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Travel  Repraaentative 


The  heartbeat  of  a  Rumford 
woman  keeps  saying  that  the 
sounds  of  modern  medicine 
can  be  no  less  exciting  than 
messages  from  a  man  in  space. 

A 

HEARTFELT 

LEAD 

A  good  lead.  The  story?  The  development 
and  implantation  of  an  artificial  mitral 
valve  in  the  heart  of  a  Rhode  Island  woman 
...  an  operation  that  permits  her  to  lead 
a  normal  life.  Both  the  technique  of  the 
surgery  and  the  manufacture  of  the  valve 
were  pioneered  here.  A  good  local  story  with 
a  proper  balance  of  emphasis  on  human 
values  and  scientific  progress.  Another 
example  of  The  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  bringing  the  news  to  New  England  .  .  . 
with  character  .  .  .  competence  .  .  .  color! 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Squaw  Mountain 
Inn,  Greenville,  Maine. 

26- 3(^Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Wi|. 

liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 

7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

7- 9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

8- 9 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club.  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

8- 9 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette 

Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 

Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — Southern  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

9-13 — Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

13 —  Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

|3-I6 — New  York  Press  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Seminar,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

14-16 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  News  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los 
Angeles. 

15- 16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Chase- 

Park  Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

16- 18— Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

16-21 — Food  Editors  Conference.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sharon,  Pa. 

20- 22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Harwich,  Mass.  : 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

22 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25 — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon, 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  1 1  a.m. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radiuon 
Minneapolis. 

27- 28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 

29 — Nebaska  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

29- 30— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 

Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus.  * 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake  | 
Placid.  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPl  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

3- 6 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference,  Rochester 

Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

7- 9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  and  California  News- 

paperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Douglas,  Newark. 

N.  J. 

7-9— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
7-9 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel, 
Richmond  Va, 

Vol.  9.'>.  No.  3-1.  Aueiist  2ii.  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estnte  is 
publi-shed  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  Erlitorial  and  business 
oltices  at  K.'iO  Thinl  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  "Edpub.  New 
York.”  (Printed  by  Huirhes  Printinn  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.)  Second  class 
IHxstasre  paid  at  East  Stroudsburit,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Recistered  and  con¬ 
tents  copyrijihted  1962  by  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription 
$6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries, 
$10.00.  Payment  in  sterlinfr  may  lie  made  to  E&P  "American  Account”  First 
National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited.  Royal  Exchanfre  Branch,  85  Pitt 
St..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  8.50  Thinl  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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...and  our  helping  hand  is  constantly  extended  — 
to  reader,  advertiser  and  the  community. 


theyU  be  a  credit  to  the  community... 

IF  WE 


HELP 


UNIVERSITIES  AM)  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Write  to  The  Press  in  Ringhamton,  N.  Y.,  for  a  free 
supply  of  our  illustrated  text,  “The  Newspaper  and 
Its  Operation”.  An  ideal  booklet  for  classrooms  and 
training  programs. 


The  responsibilities  of  a  good  newspaper  are  end¬ 
less.  To  the  reader,  it  is  a  promise  of  honest, 
objective  reporting.  To  the  advertiser,  a  promise 
to  help  encourage  business  through  effective  cir¬ 
culation.  To  the  community  and  its  people,  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  help  make  it  a  good  place  to  live. 


We  try  to  fulfill  these  promises  every  day  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York 


To  help  encourage  your  sales,  contact  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 

Hartford,  Philadelphia,  San  f 

Francisco  or  Syracuse.  I 


Evening  Sunday 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y.  <  f 
Tttr’$  CrMMit  /VMMjMfiOT 


MEMBER:  The  Gannett  Group 


Pren*  .  .  .  The  'Mmday  Pm*  . ,  ,  The  I 


umiliAmfnB  l*rr«*  .  .  .  TV  Pm»*  ,  .  .  TV  Rtei^nlnn  Pr 


The  Pre**  .  .  -  TV  BiM^nnon  Pf<eM  .  ♦  ♦  TV 


Pre**  .  .  .  TV  .Nm4«Y  Per**  .  .  The  BiitsiiMnnHi  Pr 


Tlw  Nutday  Pre-*  .  Tlir  Hw^iefntmi  Prtw*  .  .  •  TV  SiHHVjr 


IbiijeliMnttfd  IheM  . .  .  TV  Sind*)r  Peew  .  .  TV  BwnVtwhm  Pr 


1'V  .  .  TV  HVKVHrtMB  P»e**  .  .  .  TV  S«b4« 


P(|^  .  .  .  TV  Sttmity  Prw*  .  .  ,  TV  BtKgVwtMi  I 
TV  Sttmby  Pre.-  .  .  .  fV  Prm  .TV  hwwfe)  ^ 

TV  RliwIumBm  Pm-  ...  TV  VuMln  Pr«.  .  .  f  KD.  fcp*  I 


iriMMBtaM  Prr»«  . .  .  TV  SwMUy  Pr«** .  .  .  TV  BtufluuMtMi  Pt 


IV  *t%u»4»y  PrnM  .  .  .  TV  liitH|V«t«in  Prm  .  .  .  TV  >n<Uy 
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Hobbies  and  special  interests  of  newsmen  often  pay  off 
in  the  news  columns.  Managing  Editor  Richard  J.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Hartford  Times,  who  has  logged  more  than  3,0()0  miles 
in  ocean  sailing,  was  on  a  sailing  vacation  when  “Gypsy  Moth 
111,”  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  small  blue  water  sailboats, 
moored  next  to  him  in  Stonington  Harbor,  Conn.  He  “dinghied” 
over  for  a  chat  with  the  master,  Francis  Chichester,  who  tw  ice 
has  raced  his  sailboat  across  the  roaring  Atlantic  Ocean,  single- 
handed.  The  story  and  pictures  under  a  streamer,  “Blue  Water 
Skipper  Tells  of  Solo  Crossings.”  filled  most  of  a  newspa|)cr 
page. 


— (jirlooniNt  Jim  Griswold,  .Seattle,  writes  tliut  they  have  a  new 
town  in  his  state,  Geor^re,  Washinfrton.  They  also  have  a  mountain 
railed  Mount  Si,  so  he  suRRe.sts  a  town.  Si,  Wash.  Kenny  Simons, 
“Ear  to  the  Ground"  columnist,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight-Sun, 
reports  his  town  has  a  dentist  named  C.  A.  Cheek  and  a  PiftK  meal 
market  and  many  years  ago  had  three  men  in  the  jewelry  business 
named  Kumm,  Ketehum  and  Killam.  Columnist  and  photoftrapher 
Bufts  Barringer,  RtM-ky  Mount,  N.  C.,  reports  his  town  used  to 
have  a  Gay  Funeral  Home,  but  it's  now  the  Gay-Yost.  Theatrr 
Editor  Allen  Widem,  Hartford  Times,  spotted  the  name  "Dandy 
(jindy"  on  a  truck  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Sunday  eolumnisl 
Burns  Bennett,  Montgomery  (.41a.)  Advertiser,  writes:  “Anent 
over-zealous  copy  readers:  At  LSU  in  my  college  sports  writing 
days  my  pre-season  assignment  for  the  Reveille  was  a  yarn  on  how 
the  Tiger  gridnien  spent  the  summer.  After  reviewing  the  vacation 
activities  of  a  majority  of  the  squadmen,  I  concluded  with  a  line: 
'Herb  Rauscbenbach,  star  LSU  quarterback,  probably  made  more 
dough  than  all  the  other  Tigers  put  together.  He  worked  in  a 
bakery.'  .4n  over-zealous,  unimaginative  copyreader  changed  it 
from  ‘dough'  to  'money,'  which  not  only  broke  my  heart,  but  sent 
Kauschenbach  after  me  with  blood  in  bis  eye  and  murder  in  lib 
heart." 


Whatever  your  product,  Altoona  satisfies  all  standards 
for  a  successful  testing  operation:  ideally  balanced 
economy,  typical  distribution,  cooperative  retailers  .  .  . 
and  one  dominant  newspaper  serving  as  buyers’  guide 
for  nearly  everyone  in  shopping  range. 

For  testing  in  Pennsylvania,  your  cup  of  tea  is  the 


Eltcona  SlRirror 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


— The  Republican  primary  fight  in  Westchester  for  the  Con¬ 
gressional  nomination  is  a  nip-and-tuck,  no-hands-barred  con¬ 
test  between  an  ex-newspaperman.  Ogden  Reid  (onetime  editor- 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune),  and  ex-public 
relations  counsellor,  Ed  Dooley  (onetime  Dartmouth  All-Ameri¬ 
can  fullback  I .  In  Reid’s  publicity  corner,  bitting  hard  at 
Dooley’s  absentee  record  in  Congress,  are  Ben  Duffy,  former 
president  of  BBDO  ad  agency,  and  Red  Motley,  president  of 
Parade.  .  .  .  Eye-blinking  headline  on  City  Room  story  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  s  .5()th  anniversary  edition:  “A  News¬ 
paper  Is  Like  a  Pineapple  Cannery.”  Story  told  of  streamlined 
routine  in  processing  news.  .  .  .  After  Bob  Considine  of  HearsI 
Headline  Service  wrapped  up  his  coverage  of  the  Marilyn 
Monroe  tragedy  he  checked  into  Mayo  Clinic  for  a  checkup. 
Bob’s  been  fin  the  run  here  and  abroad  quite  a  bit  lately. 


— Public  relations  men  could  consider  with  prfilit  the  piquf 
of  newsmen  whose  names  constantly  are  misspelled.  Vi’ade  H. 
Mosby,  editor,  TV  Screen  Magazine  (.Sundays)  and  Green  Sheet 
(daily  feature  section),  Milwaukee  Journal,  writes  that  in  a  year 
he  collected  a  dozen  different  spellings  of  his  name  by  PR  men. 
climaxed  by  “Wayne  Josby"  and  “Ward  Arpsy"  and  “Miss  ^’adf 
Misby.*'  (My  moniker  last  year  was  engraved  permanently  f>n  a 
trophy  as  “Irwin.")  .  .  .  Nothing  like  a  foreign  trip  to  make  a 
reader  properly  appreciate  the  local  newspaper.  Gov.  John  Patter¬ 
son  of  Alabama,  on  a  Latin  American  trip,  remarked  be  was  so 
homesick  he  would  give  $100  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser.  .  ,  .  Animal  stories  still  allure  readers.  The  Associated 
Press  carried  a  story  about  10  animals  scheduled  to  be  homeless 
when  the  University  of  Michigan  tears  down  its  zoo.  Some  250 
persons  in  40  states  made  inquiry.  ...  A  woman  won  a  prize  given 
by  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  a  cake-baking  contest ;  her  cake  was 
made  with  a  recipe  from  the  Houston  Post. 

—To  our  recent  mention  of  his  daily  front  page  vers«‘s  about 
current  news  events.  Editor  Spencer  Murphy,  Salishury  (N.  C.) 
Post,  replies: 

Though  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
That  I'm  really  deservin' 

I  now  toast  with  a  snout-full 
Gracious  space  from  Ray  Erwin. 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  August  25.  1962 


. . .  iiBii^^ntfTfortant  executives  who  determine 
policy  in  sales  and  advertising. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 


St./lfouis  (B^lobc'^3emocrat 


When  the  number  of  children  on  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program  in  St.  Louis 
jumped  from  13,400  to  26,400  in  just  five  years, 
and  taxpayers’  cost  soared  to  $9,000,000  per 
year,  complaints  were  loud  and  numerous  about 
the  misuse  of  well-intended  funds.  But  racial, 
religious  and  other  ramifications  made  the  issue 
too  “hot”  for  the  faint-hearted  to  touch. 
rhe  Globe-Democrat  not  only  touched  it ...  it 


covered  the  problem  from  every  possible  angle 
in  a  series  of  no-holds-barred,  no-axes-to-grind, 
facts-and-figures  articles.  The  series  and  the 
purpose  behind  it  are  still  being  acclaimed 
throughout  the  nation  wherever  a  similar  prob¬ 
lem  exists. 

A  question  you’ll  hear  quite  often  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  is,  “What’s  the  Globe  doing  this 
week?”  We  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 
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editorial 


Courtroom  Photographs 

Tt  begins  to  apjiear  that  the  Aineritan  liar  Asstniation  whose  niem- 

bet's  theoreticallv  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  and  preservation  ol 
justice  are  not  readv  to  treat  tlie  subject  ol  courtroom  ])hotogra|ih\ 
with  a  little  of  the  same.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  nation’s  lawyers  and 
justices,  with  a  lew  notable  exceptions,  are  determined  tci  deny  their 
own  noble  cliche — “a  man  is  considered  inncxent  until  proven  guilty” 
— where  it  applies  to  the  case  of  photographers  and  pictures  in  the 
nation’s  courtrcKnns. 

liy  its  adoption  of  Canon  8,').  its  rigid  adherence  to  that  rule,  its 
stubljorn  refusal  to  consider  change  after  almost  10  years  ol  commit¬ 
tee  studies,  conferences,  etc.,  the  .-VB.V  finds  courtroom  photography 
and  broadcasting  guilty  as  charged:  “.  .  .  calculated  to  detract  from 
the  essential  dignity  of  the  proceedings,  distract  the  witness  in  giving 
his  testimony,  degrade  the  court,  and  create  misconceptions  with 
resjject  thereto  in  the  mind  of  the  pid)lic.  .  . 

.\B.\  continues  to  find  them  guilty  even  though  in  at  least  two 
states  (Colorado  and  I'exas)  they  have  proven  their  innocence  to  the 
extent  that  courtroom  photography  and  l)roadcasting  are  ])ermittecl 
under  sjjecific  regulations  and  they  have  not  been  found  to  “detract,” 
“distract,”  “degrade,”  nor  “create  misconceptions.’ 

We  are  glad  that  .\1J.\  at  its  recent  meeting  voted  to  continue  its 
S|)ecial  Committee  for  the  l‘ro]x>sed  Revision  of  judicial  (^anon  3.5. 
^V^e  hojx;  that  in  the  coming  year  the  committee  will  complete  its 
assignment  (“obtain  a  Ixxly  of  reliable  factual  data  on  the  exj>eriences 
of  judges  and  lawyers  in  those  courts  where  either  photographing, 
televising  or  broadcasting  are  permitted”)  so  that  mcxlern  experience 
can  be  viewed  objectively. 

The  committee’s  “Interim  Re)xjrt”  contributed  very  little  to  the 
discussion  that  has  not  l>een  said  before  except  to  confirm  our  im¬ 
pression  of  the  lack  of  fairness,  objectivity  and  justice  with  which 
many  lawyers  and  jurists  view  the  subject.  Typical  of  this  attitude 
are  these  comments  from  the  heads  of  three  state  bar  asscx  iations  who 
were  asked  to  re|xm  “the  consensus  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  their 
state:” 

Massachusetts:  Harold  Horvitz,  president — “I  am  unalterably  op- 
jx>sed  to  any  amendment  of  Canon  3.5.  .  . 

North  Carolina:  Herman  S.  .Merrill,  president — “It  is  my  jxrsonal 
feeling  that  the  dangers  arising  from  permitting  the  use  of  .  . 

\Vest  Virginia:  Oshel  C.  Parson,  secretary — “Personally  1  feel  that 
any  committee  studying  this  cjuestion  shcndtl  keep  constantly  before  it 
the  words  of  the  l^trd’s  Prayer:  ‘Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil’.  ” 


35-Hour  Week 

^I^he  decision  of  the  .\FL-CdO  to  press  for  a  35-hour  work-week, 
in  Congress  and  at  the  bargaining  table,  is  based  theoretically  on 
labor’s  desire  to  rcxiuce  unemployment  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
work  force.  Heads  of  the  large  labor  unions  shoidd  know  that  shorter 
hours  do  not  automatically  prcxluce  more  jobs. 

A  work  week  of  35  hours  is  not  unknown  for  printers,  pressmen, 
stereotyjjers,  engravers  and  mailers.  In  larger  cities  contracts  calling 
for  more  than  37i/2  hours  are  unusual. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  reduction  in  hours  does  not  provide 
more  job  situations  but  only  guarantees  more  overtime  work  at  higher 
rates  for  existing  job  holders.  Unions  with  manning  recjuirement  con¬ 
tracts  and  with  rigid  apprenticeship  clauses  have  not  been  able  to, 
and  obviously  have  not  wanted  to,  provide  the  extra  men  for  addi¬ 
tional  shilts.  Costly  overtime  has  been  the  only  solution. 
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Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do. 
do  it  with  thy  niifiht.—Kcclesiastps. 
I\,  10. 
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Medicare  is  downright  “illegal,”  outside 
the  scope  of  their  organization. 

Richard  S.  Kain 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 


COVERED  ‘HINDENBURG’ 

In  E&P  (July  21)  there  was  a  story  by 
William  Springfield  relating  the  Hinden- 
burg  tragedy.  He  says  there  were  nine 
newspaper  and  syndicate  photographers 
present  at  Lakehurst  that  fatal  May  6th, 
1937.  The  nine  names  are  mentioned  but 
Springfield’s  memory  must  have  lapsed, 
because  I,  too,  was  there.  My  picture  won 
the  top  prize  in  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  .Association  picture  contest 
for  1937. 

Charles  Hokf 

New  York  News. 

*  #  * 

MINNEAPOUS  PAY 

You  seem  to  have  covered  the  news 
about  the  Minneapolis  strike  and  its  end¬ 
ing  but  nowhere  can  I  find  from  your  pub¬ 
lication.  dated  August  11th.  information 
as  to  the  wages  already  paid  pressmen, 
linotype  operators  and  others  of  the  874 
people  who  were  out  on  strike. 

It  is  a  fault  that  I  find  also  with  other 
sections  of  the  press.  It  is  particularly 
exasperating  as  a  taxpayer  to  be  told  that 
the  garbage  collectors  want  $5.00  more  per 
week  but  not  to  be  told  what  they  are 
getting  now.  As  a  taxpayer  and  therefore 
paying  part  of  increases  I  would  like  to 
know. 

J.  G.  Johnston 

Toronto. 

(Mr.  Johnston  is  head  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  of  Johnston,  Everson  & 
Charlesworth  Limited.) 

«  *  « 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE— The  day  scales  in  the 
old  contracts  were:  Typographical.  $132.83 
(35  hours) ;  Pres.smen,  $135.37  (37V2 
hours);  Stereotypers.  $135.38  (37^2 

hours);  Photo  Engravers,  $141  (361^ 

hours);  Mailers,  $123.87  (3614  hours). 
The  new  agreements  provide  increases  of 
$.5  per  week  in  the  first  year  and  $3.50 
additional  in  the  second  year,  with  varia¬ 
tions  due  to  differences  in  the  hours 
worked.) 

•*  *  * 

‘I  NMASKING’  CRITICIZED 

4  our  story  on  the  Roanoke  Times'  ex¬ 
pose  of  William  Cobb’s  double  life  (Aug. 

4)  seems  to  be  a  sanction  of  a  poor,  but 
prominent,  aspect  of  American  news¬ 
papers. 

The  “unmasking”  of  the  private  affairs 
of  a  businessman  and  small-time  politician 
is  a  regression  to  the  19th  century,  when, 
during  the  Cleveland-Blaine  presidential 
<anipaign,  Blaine’s  bread-and-butter  pitch 
was.  “Ma,  ma.  where’s  my  pa?  He’s  in 
the  White  House,  ha,  ha,  ha.” 

Low  many  editors  would  care  to  have 
a  reporter  and  photographer  in  their  bed¬ 
rooms  ? 

It  was  different  with  Cobb,  though.  He 
was  hot  stuff.  When  he  was  finally  nailed 
'  hy  the  bl(M)dhoiinds.  Cobb  was  quoted  as 
saying.  “I’m  guilty.  This  is  going  to  hurt  a 
great  many  people.” 

A  truly  honorable  aim. 

Tom  Huth 

Sapinaw  (Mich.)  News 
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By  V’aughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago’s  American 


EXTRA-JUDICIAL 

If  I  took  my  movies  seriously.  I’d  wonder 
what  you  were  writing  about  on  Page  24 
(August  11) — “Action  on  Canon  35  Post¬ 
poned  by  ABA.”  Did  you  ever  see  a  movie 
court  trial  without  a  fistful  of  photogra¬ 
phers  zeroing  in  on  the  star  witness? 

Apparently  Hollywood  can’t  be  bothered 
with  Judicial  Canon  35. 

Charles  W.  Zerweck 
Slater  Food  Service  Management, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«  *  « 

EDITOR-APOSTLES 

That  was  a  nice  piece  you  had  (Aug.  4) 
on  the  12  editor-apostles  who  visited  Rus¬ 
sia.  I’ve  Ireen  reading  the  stories  of  the 
trip  which  several  of  them  have  written. 
Vermont  Royster’s  are.  I  think,  the  best, 
although  our  own  Creed  Black  did  a  pretty 
good  job. 

Harold  Brayman 

Greenville,  Dela. 

*  *  * 

TENSE  SENSE 

A  word  to  copydesks;  the  word  “pres¬ 
ently”  means  later;  it  doesn’t  embrace 
anything  current. 

Adri  Boudewyn 
California  Bankers  Association, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

THEREFORE,  etc. 

Your  remarks  (July  21)  to  the  effect 
that  the  Guild  should  not  have  taken 
stands  on  such  matters  as  the  King-Ander- 
son  Medical  Care  Bill,  freedom  riders, 

Saskatchewan  doctors,  etc.,  are  of  especial 
interest  to  me.  Without  judging  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  reporters  taking  stands  by  con¬ 
vention  resolutions  on  public  affairs,  the 
matter  of  organizations  passing  resolu¬ 

tions  outside  the  area  of  their  purposes  is 
of  concern. 

As  a  parliamentarian  by  hobby,  it  is  my 
studied  opinion  that  an  organization  has 
no  right  to  take  a  stand  on  a  subject  not 
covered  by  their  statement  of  purpose 
which  is  usually  part  of  their  Constitution, 
or  implied  by  their  title. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  what  I  mean: 
For  a  hunting  club  to  take  a  stand  on 
25,  1962 


WRONG  PLACE 

In  reference  to  “The  Weekly  Editor” 
column  by  B.  K.  Leiter  (July  28),  Morrel- 
ton,  Arkansas,  is  about  54  miles  northwest 
of  Little  Rock,  according  to  road  maps, 
rather  than  35  miles  southeast. 

However,  I  enjoyed  the  article,  espe¬ 
cially  since  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Ixivejoy  Award  winner.  Gene 
Wirges.  during  my  five  years  in  newspaper 
and  public  relations  work  in  Arkansas. 

Your  publication  is  quite  informative, 
and  we  anxiously  await  it  each  week  to 
learn  of  the  many  doings  in  the  world  of 
the  fourth  estate. 

We  especially  enjoy  Ray  Erwin’s  col¬ 
umn  and  hope  that  someday  there  wiU  be 
a  collection  of  his  headlines,  imaginary 
town  names  with  state  abbreviations  and 
other  prize  anecdotes. 

Dr.  George  H.  Goodwin 
Director  of  Information  Services, 
Pensacola  Junior  College, 

Pensacola,  Fla. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

E.  Germans  Get  Women  On  Train 
— New  Orleans  (La.)  TimeK-Pieayune. 

Woman’s  Jail 
Now  Cooler 

— Brownu'ood  (Tex.)  Bulletin 

Pacific  Fish 
Meet  For  Tokyo 

— Seattle  (Wash.)  Poat-Intelligencer 

Firm  Picks 
Vice  Chief 

— Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 

Wife  Dies,  Man 
Freed  of  Allergy 

— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
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Classified  Clinic 
Personal  Mention 
Photography  .  . 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  .  64 

Syndicates  .  49 
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HOW’S  YOUR  mm  control? 


Is  the  amount  of  space  you  use  for  neics  filing  being 
kept  under  control?  Or  are  you  constantly  having  to 
make  room  for  more  newspapers,  news  magazines 
and  news  clippings? 

If  that’s  one  of  your  problems,  the  best  solution  may 
be  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It 
takes  up  very  little  space,  yet  gives  you  the  full  record 
of  national  and  world  affairs.  When  you  want  the 
background  on  almost  any  event  or  situation,  you’ll 
have  all  the  facts— all  in  one  place. 

On  your  compact,  easy-to-handle  reels  of  35mm  film, 
you’ll  have  the  complete  Late  City  Edition— the  same 
edition  used  in  compiling  the  famous  New  York  Times 
Index.  Three  times  a  month,  you’ll  get  a  new  reel  of 
film  (sometimes  a  pair  of  reels)  containing  all  the 


issues  of  the  newspaper  for  a  ten  day  period.  It’s  a 
fast  service! 

You  can  set  up  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  with  an  investment  of  only  $265.  That’s 
the  price  of  a  one-year  subscription,  starting  with 
the  films  for  the  month  during  which  your  order  is 
received.  If  you  want  the  films  for  back  months  of 
the  current  year,  the  price  is  $32  for  each  month. 
The  films  for  back  years  are  available,  too,  at  prices 
we’ll  send  you  on  request. 

Why  wait  any  longer  to  adopt  this  convenient,  space- 
saving  way  of  filing  all  the  important  news?  It  will 
be  a  wonderful  asset  to  your  library. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  I  ON  MICROFILM 

229  West  iSrd  Street,  Times  Square  36,  N.Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Model  Quiz  for  Newsroom 
Job  Applicants  Proposed 


APME  Committee  Submits  Draft; 
Inquiry  on  Communism,  Fascism 


Anyone  looking  for  a  news¬ 
room  Job  would  be  required  to 
give  a  thorough  biographical 
outline  of  himself  if  a  model 
application  form  wins  accept- 
ince  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

As  i)art  of  a  general  program 
for  improving  the  quality  of 
newspai)er  personnel,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  a  lengthy  quiz  of  job  appli¬ 
cants  which  has  been  fashioned 
from  forms  in  use  on  35  news- 
pai)ers. 

The  model  form  will  be  offered 
at  the  APME’s  meeting,  Sept. 
25-29  at  Minneapolis,  by  Vic 
Kaspar,  managing  editor  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star.  He 
directed  this  phase  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Committee’s  assignment 
which  also  embraced  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  recruiting,  testing  and 
retention  of  talent. 

Membership  Query 

In  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
general  information”  questions, 
the  model  application  form  in¬ 
quires:  “Have  you  ever  been  a 
memlier  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  any  communist  or  fascist- 
type  organization?” 

Later  it  asks:  “To  what  socie¬ 
ties,  lodges,  or  organizations  do 
you  lielong?” 

The  applicant’s  signature  at 
the  end  of  the  examination  at¬ 
tests  an  understanding  that  any 
false  statement  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  just  and  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissal. 

The  original  draft  of  ques¬ 
tions  covers  six  8x10  sheets,  with 
normal  space  for  replies.  The 
committee  suggested  that  it 
might  be  shortened  or  length¬ 
ened  according  to  local  require¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Kaspar  explained: 

“This  may  seem  rather  long, 
but  there  is  much  to  cover  if  an 
e<iito!  wants  to  get  a  good  idea 
of  tlie  person  he  is  considering, 
flu  ;ipplication,  important  as  it 
is  i)>  getting  the  background 
information,  only  sets  the  stage 
for  the  personal  interview  and 
other  tests  the  managing  editor 
nia>  wish  to  give.” 

-V  survey  conducted  by  Don 

editor  8c  publisher 


Baldwin,  managing  editor  of  the 
St,  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
revealed  that  about  one  out  of 
four  AP  member  papers  has  a 
personnel  testing  program  for 
newsroom  hiring  and  the  trend 
is  growing. 

After  the  usual  inquiries  as 
to  name  and  residence,  the  model 
application  form  opens  with  a 
section  on  Health  Record.  Some 
of  the  questions:  Do  you  have 
any  physical  impairments? 
When  did  you  last  take  a  physi¬ 
cal  examination?  How'  much 
time  have  you  lost  through  ill¬ 
ness  or  injuries  within  the  past 
two  years?  Have  you  ever  suf¬ 
fered  an  on-the-job  injury? 
Filed  a  claim  under  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law’s? 

The  section  on  Education  asks 
w’hether  the  applicant  earned 
any  part  of  his  college  expenses, 
what  subjects  he  liked  and  dis¬ 
liked  most,  his  rank  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  long-range  ambitions,  and 
w'hether  he  has  had  any  books 
or  articles  published. 

A  record  of  job  experience  is 
requested  under  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Section.  The  applicant  is 
asked  to  name  any  relatives  or 
acquaintances  employed  by  the 
company. 

Another  section  covers  the 
applicant’s  Military  service. 

Some  of  the  General  Informa¬ 
tion  that  is  sought  includes: 
Single,  married,  divorced,  wid¬ 
owed  or  separated?  Live  with 
parents?  Board,  rent  or  own 
home?  If  single,  are  you  engaged 
to  be  married?  When?  Are  you 
a  citizen?  Is  your  husband  or 
wife  employed?  How  many  are 
dependent  on  you  for  support? 
Have  you  ever  been  arrested 
(excluding  minor  traffic  viola¬ 
tions)  ?  What  driving  viola¬ 
tions?  Do  you  speak  any  langu¬ 
age  besides  English?  Typing 
speed?  Hobbies?  Are  there  any 
liens  or  garnishments  against 
you? 

Men  Poorly  Qualified 

The  Personnel  Committee  re¬ 
port  stated  that  moi’e  news¬ 
papers  are  sending  recruiters  to 
college  campuses  than  ever 
for  August  25,  1962 


before,  but  the  recruiters  report 
a  low  percentage  of  well  quali¬ 
fied  men  among  those  inter¬ 
viewed  for  newsroom  jobs. 

Gordon  Closway  of  the  Win¬ 
ona  (Minn.)  Daily  News  and 
Carl  Hamilton,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Iowa 
State  University,  remarked  that 
many  of  the  male  students  show 
little  real  achievement  in  col¬ 
lege;  marks  are  low;  appear¬ 
ance  and  personality  are  less 
than  outstanding;  many  appear 
to  lack  initiative  and  drive. 

The  number  of  girls  among 
the  applicants  runs  to  50  or  60 
percent  of  those  interviewed. 

However,  the  campus  study 
attributed  impending  military 
.service  as  a  qualifying  factor 
among  men. 

John  E.  Heselden,  who  had  an 
extensive  recruitment  experi¬ 
ence  in  behalf  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  w’as  quoted  as  ad¬ 
vising:  “Steer  clear  of  the  men 
who  haven’t  worked  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  daily,  if  there  is  one.” 

Many  college  students  prefer 
to  begin  on  small  newspapers  in 
order  to  get  broader  experience, 
Messrs.  Closway  and  Hamilton 
found.  They  w’ere  told  that  pre.s- 
tige  of  the  newspaper  is  more 
important  than  its  size. 

Salaries  Expected 

Most  graduates,  they  found, 
expect  beginning  newspaper 
salaries  of  from  $85  to  $100  a 
week  and  students  who  have  had 
summer  jobs  want  to  return  to 
the  papers  where  they  worked 
or  interned. 

Editors  of  six  papers  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Pat  Kelley  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Les¬ 
lie  Moore  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
were  staunchly  in  favor  of  sum¬ 
mer  intern  programs,  coupled 
with  a  systematic  recruiting  ef¬ 
fort.  A  major  weakness,  it  was 
pointed  out,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
hard-pressed  editors  often  don’t 
have  the  time  to  keep  the  stu¬ 
dents  busy  and  this  leads  to 
boredom. 

Another  APME  team — Neale 
Copple  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  John  Stem  pel  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Indiana  University  and  Cove 
Hoover  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star  Gazette — sought  to  find  out 


why  some  of  the  most  promising 
people  leave  newspaper  work. 

Why  Some  Leave 

Surveying  a  group  of  former 
newspapermen  who  had  resigned 
to  enter  other  fields,  this  sub¬ 
committee  found  a  lack  of  chal¬ 
lenge  and  an  absence  of  stim¬ 
ulating  management  as  the 
primary  reasons  given  by  those 
who  leave. 

Salary  was  not  an  overriding 
factor  in  many  decisions  to 
switch  to  other  fields.  Neither 
were  “security”  factors  —  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  working  conditions, 
hours,  fringe  benefits. 

The  committee  said  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  questions  about  pay 
brought  interesting  responses. 
A  table  was  compiled  from  the 
information  given  by  12  persons. 
This  showed  an  average  start¬ 
ing  salary  on  a  newspaper  as 
$2,162  and  a  final  newspaper 
salary  of  $5,780  at  age  36,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  starting  salary  in 
Other  Fields  of  $6,284  and  a 
final  salary  of  $9,250. 

One  example  was:  Starting 
newspaper  salary,  $1,560;  sal¬ 
ary  after  four  years,  $4,500; 
switched  to  another  field  at 
$5,000  and  received  $13,000 
after  nine  years,  at  age  35. 

Another  example  was  a  man 
who  went  from  $3,120  to  $8,700 
in  10  years  on  a  newspaper,  quit 
to  take  a  university  teaching  job 
at  $7,000  and  remained  at  that 
salary  after  one  year,  at  age  38. 

The  list  also  showed  one  man 
who  had  gone  from  $2,340  in  six 
years  on  a  newspaper,  quit  at 
$5,460  to  take  that  much  as 
starting  salary  in  another  field, 
then  advanced  to  $12,000  in 
seven  years  at  age  39. 

Small  Amount  Involved 

The  committee  observed  that 
in  nearly  all  of  the  12  cases  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  of 
added  money  was  involved  when 
the  man  left  newspaper  work 
for  employment  in  another  field. 
The  significant  difference  was 
in  the  amount  of  salaries  earned 
several  years  later. 

To  keep  talent,  said  another 
subcommittee  (comprised  of 
Ernest  Chard  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald,  Murray  Powers 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
and  John  McCormally  of  the 
Hiitchinson  News)  newsroom 
executives  must  accept  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  dynamic  role  in  chal¬ 
lenging,  stimulating  and  leading 
the  staff  in  quality  performance 
to  avert  boredom. 

Don  Carter,  of  the  National 
Observer,  is  chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Committee. 


E&P  Names  Healey 
As  Midwest  Editor 

Editor  &  Pi  BLisHER  announces  years  with  the  Republican  coni- 


the  appointment  of  Gerald  B. 
Healey  as  its  Midwest  Editor, 


mittee  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healey,  who  live 


effective  Sept.  1.  He  will  occupy  in  Chicago,  have  lieen  married 
offices  in  the  E&P  business  and  for  25  years.  They  have  one 
editorial  suite  at  360  North  son. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  • 

Gastonia  Gazette 
In  Sunday  Field 

Gastonia,  N.C. 
The  Gastonia  Gazette,  an 
afternoon  daily  paper  for  43 
years,  has  entered  the  Sunday 
moming  field. 

The  first  issue  Aug.  19  con¬ 
tained  88  pages  in  five  sections. 

I  They  contained  general  news, 
sports,  women’s  news,  and  edi¬ 
torials  and  features.  The  edition 
also  included  Family  Weekly 
and  eight  pages  of  color  comics. 

Both  personnel  and  equipment 
were  added  to  make  a  Sunday 
edition  possible,  said  James  H. 
Atkins,  president  and  general 
Gerald  B.  Healey  manager. 

Mr.  Healey,  who  is  resigning  Garland  Atkins,  news  director 
from  the  staff  of  Chicago’s  cousin  of  James  Atkins,  is 
American,  where  he  has  w'orked  Sunday  editor.  He  said  stress 
the  past  six  years  as  general  as-  "  .  placed  on  the  liberal 

signment  reporter,  assistant  city  pictures.  The  Gazette  has 

editor  and  assistant  picture  edi-  staff  photographers, 

tor,  will  fill  the  vacancy  caused  inaugural  Sunday  edition 

by  tbe  death  of  George  A.  Bran-  dedicated  to  two  former  edi- 
denburg  last  March.  Mr.  Bran-  Gazette,  Ben  and 

denburg  had  served  as  E&P’s  Stewart  Atkins,  brothers  who 
Midwestern  editorial  representa-  flicd  within  the  last  two  years, 
tive  for  35  years.  Gazette,  which  now  has 

Mr.  Healey,  who  is  48,  began  -4,200  circulation,  was  foundetl 
his  career  as  a  copy  boy  on  tbe  1880  as  a  weekly  and  became 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  a  daily  in  1919.  The  paper  has 
his  hometown  newspaper.  He  been  in  the  Atkins  family  since 
became  a  reporter  and  then  1907. 
sports  editor  and  county  editor.  • 

He  went  to  the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Competitors  Combine 
Union-Sun  and  Journal  staff,  |„  Saturday  Edition 
then  moved  to  the  Detroit  Times  ^ 

where  he  began  a  long  career  Manchester,  Eng. 

with  the  Hearst  organization.  Two  competing  newspapers. 

After  two  years  on  the  Times  the  Evening  News  and  the  Eve- 
he  joined  the  International  News  ning  Chronicle,  put  out  a  com- 
Service  staff,  covering  the  state-  bined  edition  for  the  first  time 
house  at  Columbus.  He  w'as  pro-  Aug.  18. 

moted  to  manager  of  the  Cleve-  An  announcement  emphasized 
land  bureau  and  three  years  that  the  combined  edition  is  a 
later  was  appointed  night  man-  Saturday  only  production  and 
ager  of  the  Chicago  bureau.  In  that  Monday  to  Friday  the  two 
the  latter  years  of  his  13-year  papers  will  continue  to  appear 
connection  wnth  INS  he  served  separately. 

as  midwest  news  manager  and  The  Saturday  edition  is  stand- 
handled  special  assignments  on  ard  size  like  the  News.  The 
the  business  staff.  Chronicle  is  a  tabloid. 

Mr.  Healey  worked  some  ex-  The  announcement  pointed  out 
perience  in  public  relations  into  that  Saturday  is  a  thin  day  for 
his  career  by  serving  as  press  advertisements  and  many  news- 
relations  man  for  an  Ohio  guber-  papers  sustain  heavy  operating 
natorial  candidate,  working  two  losses  on  that  day.  The  combined 
years  with  the  Carl  Byoir  or-  edition  represents  an  attempt  to 
ganization  in  Chicago  and  two  meet  this  problem. 


Winston  Carter 


Carter  Joins 

Newsboy 

Foundation 


Glendaij:,  Calif. 

Winston  Carter,  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Telegram-Tribune,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation. 

Mr.  Carter,  a  35-year-old  na¬ 
tive  of  Ventura,  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  nine- 
year-old  carrier  with  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star-Free  Press. 
Since  then  he  has  worked  for 
the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
and  has  held  executive  positions 
in  Ventura,  Watsonville  and 
San  Luis  Obispo.  He  has  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Tele- 
giam-Tribune  since  January', 
1957. 

Public  Relation!) 

In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
Carter  will  work  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  true  conditions 
governing  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  by  boys  and 
the  role  played  by  this  activity 
in  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

As  managing  director  of  the 
foundation,  Mr.  Carter  will 
have  his  home  office  in  Glendale. 
He  is  scheduled  to  as.sume  his 
new  duties  September  1,  1962. 

He  succeeds  Robert  Macklin, 
who  has  become  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
at  Dallas. 


Nominations 
For  APME 
Board  Posted 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  has  selected 
20  candidates  for  10  places  on 
the  APME  Board  of  Directors. 
The  committee  is  headed  by 
Chailes  L.  Bennett,  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  and  includes  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Foote,  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  and  W.  H.  Homsy,  Denver 
Post. 

The  following  were  nominated 
from  the  membership  at  large 
(seven  to  be  elected) : 

George  Beede,  .Miami  Herald. 

Don  Carter,  National  Ob¬ 
server,  Washington. 

G.  W.  Churchill,  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 

A.  Vernon  Croop,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-lhiion. 

Bob  Eddy,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch. 

Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Paul  V.  Miner,  Kansas  City 
Star. 

John  S.  Moore,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  hidian- 
apolis  News. 

Arville  Schaleden,  Mihvaukee 
Journal. 

Gene  Thorne,  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier. 

(Churchill,  Cleavinger,  Croop, 
Eddy  and  Notson  are  incum¬ 
bents). 

To  lepresent  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population,  the  com¬ 
mittee  nominated  the  following 
( one  to  l)e  elected ) : 

E.  J.  Karrigan,  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American  News. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

To  fill  unexpired  terms  of  one 
year  each,  caused  by  the  resig¬ 
nations  of  Everest  P.  Derthick 
and  Richard  L.  Young,  the  com¬ 
mittee  nominated  the  following 
(two  to  be  elected) : 

Don  Baldwin,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Michael  Grehl,  M  e  m  p  his 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Richard  J.  Hartford,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Editors  attending  the  APME 
Convention  in  Minneapolis,  Sept. 
25-29,  will  vote  in  per.son.  Oth¬ 
ers,  who  have  attended  a  con¬ 
vention  in  the  last  three  years, 
may  vote  by  proxy. 
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EDITORS’  POLL 


How  Sunday  Can  Be  BIG 
Interesting  Newspaper 

Wide  Range  of  Feature  Ideas  A  name  change  fror 

"  Seattle  Sunday  Times  Ma 

Reported  for  Expanding  Package  charmed  Seattle,  accordi 


Globe,  advised  Daniel  J.  O’Brien. 
Now  more  than  two  years  old, 
i-^  T  the  calendar  runs  almost  full- 

1-^  1-C  I  pag:e  size  at  the  season’s  height. 

I  ~  I  J  1  The  calendar  eliminates  many 

advance  notice  stories.  Sections 
of  the  Sunday  calendar,  with  ad- 

Lyv  ditions,  are  published  in  daily 

editions. 

M  Sunday  editions  are  not  too 

big,  in  the  belief  of  R.  K. 
A  name  change  from  the  Tweedell,  Denver  Pont.  But  he 
Seattle  Sunday  Times  Magazine  does  wonder,  if  editors  are  not 
to  Charmed  Land  Magazine  has  diffusing  the  impact  of  their  pa- 
charmed  Seattle,  according  to  per  by  running  too  many  aim- 
Chester  Gibbon.  Formerly  there  less  features. 


In  comparison,  Frederick  L. 
Rushton,  W’orcc.sfcr  (Mass.) 


By  Campbell  Watson  was  confusion  in  identifying  this  In  comparison,  Frederick  L. 

and  the  rotogravure  pictorial.  Rushton,  W’orcc.sfcr  (Mass.) 
Seattle  redwoods  as  well  as  the  fight  J^e  new  name  stresses  the  fact  Telegram,  suggested  increasing 
Sunday  newspapers  are  not  against  monstrous  buildings.  that  the  supp  ement  is  strictly  emphasis  of  features.  Not,  how- 

^  J  1  1  or-rmininorc  r»T  of  +ho  ovnoncA  rwT  no-urc: 


too  big,  in  the  opinion  of  14  ,,  ,,  , 

.  1-  j  i  More  rrco  i.unce 

editors  who  replied  to  a  surv'ey 

made  for  the  American  Associa-  The  Chronicle  is  increasing 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature  its  use  of  material  from  free- 


that  the  supplement  is  strictly  emphasis  of  features.  Not,  how- 
regional.  Better  groupings  of  ever,  at  the  expense  of  news 


More  Free  Lunce  articles  and  the  use  of  a  few  coverage. 

....  articles  in  depth  are  features 

The  Chronicle  IS  increasing  changes. 


(]olor  Added 


Editors.  lance  writers  abroad.  These  are  ('.onipeiitinn  for  Time 

One  thought  the  Sunday  news-  features  which  try  to  convey  .  eury-Newn  21-part  series  on 

Iiapcr  had  grown  too  large.  An-  the  primary  concerns  of  people  competition  for  peo-  Ca  ifornia’s  missions  won  an  ex- 

other  said  bigness  could  be  en-  elsewhere,  Mr.  Arnold  explained.  ®  ®  suggests  that  Sunday  cellent  response,  said  Robert 
compassed  with  proper  organi-  Editors  worry  because  new.s-  newspapers  should  be  smaller,  Hickey.  The  M-N  shot  its  own 
zation.  The  others  found  little  papers  are  not  achieving  their  the  belief  of  Philip  H.  Love,  color  pictures  for  use  with  in- 
objection  to  bulk.  growth.  Yet  they  fear  to  print  (p.  C.)  ^tnr.  stalments  about  missions  in  its 


(’.ompelilion  for  Time 

eury-Newn  21-part  series  on 
Terrific  competition  for  peo-  California’s  missions  won  an  ex- 
ple’s  time  suggests  that  Sunday  cellent  response,  said  Robert 


Nor  do  most  of  the  editors  stories  that  will  stir  up  talk. 


News  is  the  answer.  Hard  area. 


polled  think  Sunday  newspa-  he  added  in  urging  controver-  news  written  with  accuracy,  rea-  Variety  is  what  readers  want 

pers  print  too  many  features  at  .sial  .special  reports.  .sonable  objectivity,  and  more  in  general  features,  he  reported, 

the  expense  of  hard  news.  The  Many  papers  are  stressing  than  ordinary  skill.  In  few  The  San  Jose  paper  s  range  has 
five-day  week  is  affecting  the  .stories  of  general  appeal  to  interestingly  been  from  a  report  about  hermit 

supply  of  hard  news  for  Sun-  women,  but  the  Proi'idence  written,  is  Mr.  Love  s  sugges-  monks  to  a  profile  on  the  life  of 


(lay,  most  replies  stated.  (R.  1.)  Sunday  Journal  “puts 

But  Sunt! ay  editions  are  its  money  on  personals,”  said 
changing,  the  report  showed.  Garrett  I).  Byrnes.  The  Journal 


The  Dayton  Daily  News  finds 
stories  of  early  periods  in  his- 


a  rodeo  cowboy. 

Florida  Living  Magazine  is 
now  going  in  for  edition-wide 


Some  editors  are  going  against  believes  these  items  make  friends  t^f^  theme.s,  said  Jack  Kassewtz, 

trends.  .Many  are  supplementing  among  newcomers.  In  summer  interest,  reported  Max  Kohnop.  Miami  News.  A  recent  edition 

trends  with  special  ideas  of  its  circulation  holds  because  it  ,  An  o^eat  feature  developed  was  ba.sed  on  life  and  attrac- 

their  own.  also  does  intensive  coverage  of  ^^e  New  Haven  (Conn.)  tions  in  North  Carolina.  That 


A  few  of  the  findings  of  his  resort  areas. 


Register’s  story,  “You  wanna  state  attracts  many  Miamians  in 


surv’ey,  as  reported  by  Angus  A  feeling  of  excitement  has  ^  frokelsnortz?  The  Day-  surnrner,  he  explained. 

Perkerson,  editor  of  the  Stand-  been  added  to  the  roto  section, 

ard  Gravure  Corporation’s  The  Rhode  Islander,  through  What  you  need  is  a  Gitzen-  added  by  the  Tu/.sa  (Okla.) 


Newsletter,  to  the  AAS 
meeting  here  this  week  were: 

.4ddilion.H  Told 


AASFE  .stronger  display  in  headlines 


World.  Simultaneously 


and  a  variety  of  type  faces. 


Journal  staffers  have  .staged 


Both  features  were  developed  World  staged  an  investors’ 
placing  want  ads.  clinic  which  drew  1200  persons 

metropolitan  calendar  is  nightly  to  the  sessions,  said 


.^aainonn  .o.a  “debates”  in  print  on  city  and  metropo man  ca.enuar  n.gni.y  lo  im 

More  features,  columns  and  suburban  living,  personal  cars  used  effectively  in  the  Boston  Rus.sell  Gideon 
comics  are  reported  by  Philip  and  public  transit,  sailing  craft  -WWTT  ■«  1 

W.  Porter,  Cleveland  Plain  and  motorboat  operators.  |  1^1  J 

Denier  and  AASFE  president.  The  Rhode  Islander’s  first  1.  J  X  ■  |i|  1|  J  IJffA 


A  top  feature  told  of  the  presi-  bridal  section  will  become  an 
dents  of  Ohio  colleges,  their  annual  affair,  Mr.  Byrnes  said, 
wives  and  families.  This  ran  on  The  March  debut  was  a  success 
the  first  page  of  the  women’s  hoth  in  advertising  and  edito- 
section.  rial  content. 

The  new  columns  are  IcKally  ry  f' 

produced.  Coverage  has  included 

pets,  the  law  and  the  problems  The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  a 


The  Rhode  Islander’s  first  UPI  World  Horizons 

ridal  section  will  become  an 

nnual  affair,  Mr.  Byrnes  said.  ^  ^ 

he  March  debut  was  a  success 

)th  in  advertising  and  edito-  kZ7 1/ A'J.  I/O 

al  content.  Aw  A 

S7  (k>niic«  Copy  for  United  Press  Inter-  Each  transmission  will  be  a  week 

national’s  new  World  Horizons  in  advance  of  release  to  accom- 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  a  service  to  Sunday  newspapers  modate  the  early  deadlines  of 


faced  hy  widows  and  widowers,  total  of  57  Sunday  comics  for  will  be  transmitted  for  the  first  Sunday  make-up. 

-Mr.  Porter  believes  Sunday  what  may  be  some  sort  of  a  time  on  Sept.  9.  It  will  be  used  in  UPI’s  Telephoto-Unifax  net- 
newspaper  size  is  limited  only  record,  suggested  Edward  P.  Sept.  16  editions, 
hy  pniss  capacity,  Kasun,  public  service  director.  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 


hy  pniss  capacity. 

Color  spreads  in  the  San 


ipt.  16  editions.  work  will  transmit  illustrations 

Earl  J.  John.son,  vicepresident  on  the  same  day  so  that  Sunday 


This  expansion  came  after  and  editor  of  UPI,  advised  edi-  editors  will  receive  pictures  and 


Frnneisro  Chronicle’s  roto  mag-  the  Sunday  opposition  folded,  tors  this  week  of  the  mechanics  charts  at  approximately  the 
azine,  lionanza,  hav'e  been  pur-  The  Press  added  other  features  for  supplying  the  new  feature  same  time  as  the  text, 
chased  by  Globe,  photo  sales  or-  as  well,  promoted  extensively  which  has  been  designed  to  meet 
ganization,  reported  Stanley  Ar-  and  gained  200,000  in  circula-  the  needs  of  Sunday  papers  for  ^ 

"'''J-  tion,  Mr.  Kasun  said.  “purposeful  copy”  which  few  World  Horizons  copy  will 

.  The  Chronicle’s  letterpress  A  complete  and  .separate  real  reporters  and  writers  can  pro-  occupy  four  hours  of  wire  time 


magazine.  This  World,  is  stress-  estate  section  has  been  inaugu- 
•ng  reports  which  maintain  the  rated.  The  first  page  is  edito- 


San  I  rancisco  area’s  basic  char-  rial.  Page  two  hs 
acter.  These  have  included  fea-  news  and  the  bah 
tures  on  the  preservation  of  the  advertising. 
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estate  section  has  been  inaugu-  duce.  (3  a.m.  to  7  a.m.  Sundays)  on 

rated.  The  first  page  is  edito-  World  Horizons  will  be  de-  Teletype  circuits— about  10,500 
rial.  Page  two  has  real  estate  livered  in  one  continuous  flow  at  words.  On  Teletypesetter  circuits 
news  and  the  balance  is  mostly  the  same  time  each  week  by 

advertising.  Teletype  and  by  Teletypesetter.  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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THE  ^BOGUS^  PROBLEM 

New  Study  Questions 
‘Right’  to  Automate 


A  study  of  the  “bog^Js”  or 
“reproduction”  problem  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  made  pub¬ 
lic  this  week  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions,  concludes  by  question¬ 
ing  the  “right”  of  management 
to  “unhindered  or  unqualified 
introduction  of  automation.” 

The  study,  entitled  “Dead- 
horse  and  Featherbird,”  linked 
the  printing  practice  of  reset¬ 
ting  some  advertising  material 
with  featherbedding  in  air 
transportation.  It  was  made  for 
the  Center  by  Paul  Jacobs,  a 
member  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Jacobs 
quoted  an  undated  editorial  in 
the  .VcM'  York  Times  that  main¬ 
tained  that  “management’s  right 
to  manage  must  be  presei-ved,” 
including  the  right  to  automate. 

“The  newspapers  attack  union 
leaders  who  resist  automation,” 
the  study  states.  .  .  .  “But  who 
gave  management  its  ‘right’  to 
the  ‘unhindered,  unqualified 
introduction  of  automation’?  If 
management’s  right  to  auto¬ 
mate  its  property  is  an  absolute 
one,  then  does  not  the  union 
have  an  equally  absolute  right 
to  resist  automation  in  order  to 
protect  the  workers’  property — 
their  jobs? 

Only  Absolute  Bight 

“In  fact,  what  fixed  and  abso¬ 
lute  management  or  union  rights 
are  there  outside  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials?  Once,  management 
insisted  it  had  the  ‘right’  uni¬ 
laterally  to  discharge  an  em¬ 
ployee;  now  that  right  is  con¬ 
siderably  limited  by  public  law 
and  private  contract.  Once, 
management  insisted  on  the 
fixed  and  absolute  right  to  move 
its  plant  where  it  pleased;  now 
that  right  is  becoming  more  and 
more  limited  by  unions  and  the 
courts.  Once,  unions  were  free 
to  keep  out  Negroes,  but  that 
kind  of  ‘freedom’  is  disappearing 
under  the  moral  and  legal  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  community. 

“Ultimately,  technology  may 
force  America  to  adopt  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  axioms,  based  on  an 
understanding  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  technology  does  not 
mean  an  unquestioning  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  uses,  products  and 
results. 

“We  need  new  standards  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  tech¬ 
nology  upon  society.  ... 

“Until  now,  unions  have  led 
the  attempts  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  unemployment.  They 
have  restricted  production,  cre¬ 


ated  ‘unwork,’  and  even  now  are 
demanding  a  shorter  work  week. 
They  have  lobbied  for  increases 
in  the  amount  of  employment 
insurance.  They  have  proposed 
guaranteed  annual  wages,  sup¬ 
plementary  unemployment  in- 
suiance  benefits,  and  improved 
pension  plans.  They  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  government  to  devise 
fiscal  policies  that  will  give 
greater  impetus  to  the  economy. 
But  still,  useful  as  these  pro¬ 
posals  may  be,  they  are  not 
enough.” 

.Areas  for  Union  Ix-adership 

“Unions  should  take  the  lead 
in  developing  standards  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Their  staffs  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  become  the 
social  ecologists  of  an  indus¬ 
trialized  society,  the  people  who 
can  best  make  judgments  on  the 
consequences  of  automation 
combined  with  feedback  systems 
and  computer  controls.’’ 

The  study  also  suggests; 

New  techniques  must  be  found 
for  determining  what  percent¬ 
age  of  the  unemployed  are  not 
working  because  of  temporary 
recession  and  what  percentage 
are  not  working  because  their 
jobs  have  disappeared  without 
replacement. 

A  new  kind  of  industrial  cen¬ 
sus  that  “regularly  samples  not 
people  but  industries  to  discover 
whether  new  processes  have 
been  introduced  and  whether 
these  processes  have  displaced 
workers.  ” 

Assessment  of  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  current  retraining  and 
relocation  programs. 

The  practice  of  paying 
printers  for  setting  “dead 
horse”  or  useless  copy  is 
detested  by  many  of  the  printers 
themselves  and  their  leaders, 
Mr.  Jacobs  says,  but  it  survives 
because  of  printers’  fears  of 
unemployment  —  and  because 
employers  use  it  to  force  com¬ 
petitors  to  operate  at  stabilized 
costs. 

Intricate  Relationship 

“An  amazingly  intricate  em¬ 
ployer-union  relationship  has 
grown  from  reproduction,”  Mr. 
Jacobs  writes.  “Officially  and 
publicly,  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion  denounces  it,  in  bitter  lan¬ 
guage,  as  an  ‘illegal  and  exorbi¬ 
tant  demand  that  can  only  be 
characterized  as  extortion.’ 
Even  though  the  attempts  of 
some  publishers  to  use  repro¬ 


duction  for  bettering  their  own 
economic  interests  weaken  the 
charge,  their  case  against  repro¬ 
duction  is  a  strong  one.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  reproduction  had  been 
made  optional  .  .  .  how  would 
the  industry  be  policed?  When 
no  other  force  exists  to  maintain 
stability  in  an  industry,  there 
is  always  great  pressure  on  the 
union  to  fill  the  role.  To  protect 
the  jobs  of  its  members,  a  union 
frequently  must  protect  em¬ 
ployers  from  each  other,  as 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  does  by  enforcing  its 
reproduction  clause. 

“The  irony  of  reproduction  is 
that  printers,  men  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  in  their  craft, 
should  so  demean  themselves 
because  of  their  fear  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
tragic,  for  it  reveals  that  the 
nightmare  of  joblessness  is  per¬ 
sistent  even  in  affiuent  society 
and  that  proud  men  still  feel  the 
economic  need  to  do  useless  work 
that  they  detest.” 

The  study  traces  the  history 
of  the  “bogus”  practice  to  its 
origin  in  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
in  1872.  It  tells  of  the  refusal  of 
the  ITU  convention  in  1960  to 
change  its  laws  requiring  a 
reproduction  clause  in  contracts, 
despite  the  fact  a  nationwide 
suiwey  by  the  union  found 
enforcement  of  the  clause  was 
spotty,  confined  mostly  to  the 
larger  cities. 

Reproduction  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  challenge  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jacobs 
notes  with  the  observation  that 
the  majority  in  the  6-3  decision 
took  the  absence  of  debate  in 
Congress  to  mean  that  printing 
“bogus”  was  not  considered  as 
featherbedding  under  terms  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Employers’  Vi  eap«»n 

Mr.  Jacobs  says  the  publishers 
“do  not  entirely  fit  the  picture  of 
a  highly  principled  group  being 
forced  against  their  will  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  outrageous  demands 
of  a  rapacious  union.” 

“Frequently,”  his  report 
states,  “it  is  the  employers,  not 
the  employees,  who  .seek  the 
application  of  the  reproduction 
rule  as  a  way  of  stabilizing  costs 
in  the  industry. 

“In  New  York  City,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  Spanish  language 
paper  demanded  of  the  union 
that  another  publisher  be  forced 
to  do  reproduction  on  those 
pages  of  his  New  York  paper 
which  he  was  flying  in  mat  form 
from  Puerto  Rico  where  he 
owned  another  paper.  The  first 
publisher  claim^  that  his  com¬ 
petitor  was  taking  unfair  econ¬ 
omic  advantage  of  him  by  using 
type  twice  that  had  been  set  and 
paid  for  only  once. 

“So,  too,  the  union  is  under 
continuing  pressure  from  some 


\  I  sun-tImes  | 

Ex-Sec.  Humphrey  Colls 
Profit  Charges  'Baloney' 

-  Douglas  In  Party  Rift 


WiwsH  i\oA\ilk-lk-«\-»nO  K 


GUESS  HOW! — First  a  press  fore¬ 
man,  then  a  circulation  man, 
ordered  "Stop  the  Press!"  when 
they  saw  the  head-in-reverse  on 
the  bottom  of  Page  One  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  the  other  day. 
Quentin  Gore  conceived  the  tricky 
headline.  (He  did  it,  of  course, 
by  engraving  from  a  proof.) 

owners  of  daily  papers  to  force 
leproduction  payments  from  the 
publishers  of  weekly  suburban 
papers  or  advertising  throw¬ 
aways.  With  the  development  of 
new’  photo-printing  techniques, 
it  is  easy  for  a  small  publisher 
to  cut  up  the  ad  of  a  super¬ 
market  that  has  appeared  in  a 
daily  paper  and  paste  it  up  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  In  this 
way  the  weekly  paper  is  able  to 
use  the  ad  without  having  to  pay 
for  typesetting  and  is  able  to 
sell  its  advertising  space  at  a 
far  lower  rate  than  the  daily 
paper. 

“Similar  difficulties  develop 
among  the  daily  newspapers. 
Frequently,  a  company  that 
wants  to  place  an  ad  in  all  the 
dailies  in  a  city  will  have  the 
original  advertisement  set  at  one 
paper  and  mats  made  of  the  ad 
for  the  other  papers.  Obviously 
a  paper  that  gets  an  ad  in  mat 
form  has  lower  type-setting 
costs  than  the  one  that  sets  the 
type  originally,  and  so  pub¬ 
lishers  often  insist  that  the 
union  enforce  the  reproduction 
clause  against  competitors  of 
this  sort.” 

A  serious  dilemma  has  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  responsible  union 
leaders  with  the  application  of 
reproduction  to  papers  in  the 
large  decentralized  .suburban 
areas  that  have  grown  up  in 
recent  years,  Mr.  Jacobs  .says. 
He  explains: 

“These  suburbs  sprout  daily 
or  weekly  papers.  But  there  is 
a  shortage  of  printers  in  the 
United  States  because  so  few 
apprentices  were  taken  into  the 
trade  between  1932  and  1946, 
the  years  covering  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  war.  As  a  result, 
the  suburban  papers  now’  oper¬ 
ate  right  up  to  their  productive 
capacity  with  neither  more  men 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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N.Y.  Times  Prepares 
For  News  from  Space 


United  Press  International  Newspictures  executives  view  a  picture  of 
former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  relayed  from  London  to 
New  York  via  Telstar  satellite.  Left  to  right:  Frank  Tremaine,  UPl  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  for  newspictures;  J.  J.  Callahan,  chief 
telephoto  engineer;  and  Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive  newspictures 
editor. 


Maine  Sent  into  Orbit 
With  No  Strings  at  All 


The  New  York  Timeg  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  day  when  news 
from  all  over  the  world  will 
reach  its  presses  by  space  satel¬ 
lites. 

Most  likely  the  vast  assembly 
of  words  that  makes  up  the 
daily  take  of  international  in¬ 
telligence  will  flow  in  by  voice, 
according  to  John  Henry,  the 
newspaper’s  communications 
chief.  Eventually,  he  also  be¬ 
lieves,  the  human  voice  will  acti¬ 
vate  typewriters  and  teletype¬ 
setting  equipment. 

lUOO-Wurds-A-Minule 

“Space  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  can  also  be  used  to  operate 
fast  data  processing  equipment 
that  transmits  1,000  words  a 
minute  by  perforated  tape  for 
TTS,”  Mr.  Henry  said. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  13  the 
Times  installed  lOOO-words-a- 
minute  Digitronics  Dial-o-verter 
sending  and  receiving  equipment 
in  its  New  York  headquarters 
on  West  43rd  Street,  and  at  the 
Rogers  &  McDonald  printing 
plant  at  2621  West  54th  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  new 
Western  edition  will  start  publi¬ 
cation  “sometime  in  October.’’ 

Tests  of  the  fast  equipment 
started  Wednesday.  Senders  and 


receivers  are  linked  by  WATS 
(Wide  Area  Telephone  Service) 
or  voice  circuits  of  AT&T. 

Using  this  equipment,  the 
Times  transmitted  5,000  words 
of  copy  to  Paris  via  Telstar  on 
Aug.  22  at  a  rate  162  times  as 
fast  as  copy  sent  via  cable.  The 
signals  were  translated  into  per¬ 
forated  tape  to  operate  linecast¬ 
ing  machines. 

Talk  went  back  and  forth  over 
a  direct  telephone  to  an  office  in 
Paris  where  a  Dial-o-verter  Ter¬ 
minal  machine  was  to  receive 
the  message  from  space.  The 
copy  sent  via  Telstar  had  to  be 
sent  also  on  the  conventional 
cables  because  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  yet  given  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Times  for 
satellite  operations. 

Currently  the  Times  has  six 
operators  transmitting  tape  to 
the  international  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris.  Mr.  Henry  does 
not  yet  know  how  many  addi¬ 
tional  operators  will  be  needed 
for  the  West  Coast  edition. 

While  voice  is  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  this  process,  Mr.  Henry 
noted  that  the  Times  “Audio 
(or  Voice)  Section”  has  been 
expanded  by  a  third  during  the 
past  year.  A  year  ago  the  sec¬ 
tion  had  six  telephone  record- 
{Continned  on  page  53) 


By  Roy  Whitcomb 

Portland,  Me. 

Telstar  put  Portland,  Maine, 
USA,  on  the  front  pages  of 
scores  of  European  newspapers 
Aug.  17  as  it  made  its  351st 
orbit. 

The  reports  were  from  nine 
news  and  radio  writers  who 
made  calls  through  space  to  their 
editors  from  a  hotel  ballroom 
here. 


York  correspondent  for  Afton- 
bladet,  the  Stockholm  afternoon 
paper,  put  the  event  in  its 
proper  perspective  with  this 
account: 

“Portland,  Maine,  via  Telstar 
— This  is  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  reports  in  the  world  which 
has  arrived  in  print  via  outer 
space.  If  some  words  are  miss¬ 
ing  it  is  because  they  have  gone 
their  own  ways  and  become 
small  word  satellites  out  in  the 
silence.  .  .  .” 

(W’hen  Telstar  was  first  put 
into  orbit  in  July  several  U.S. 
newsmen  exchanged  messages 
and  sent  stories  through  outer 
space. ) 

Mr.  Ehrenmark  was  in  the 
first  group  to  make  10-minute 
calls  on  the  Telstar  network.  The 
calls  were  made  in  special  booths 
erected  by  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  in  the  hotel 
where  a  Rotary  Club  meeting 
was  being  held. 

The  Rotary  Clubs  of  South¬ 
western  Maine  were  hosts  to  20 
foreign  correspondents  for  a 
week  in  Maine.  Part  of  the  tour 
included  a  visit  to  the  Telstar 
Ground  Tracking  Station  at 
Andover. 

F.  Norton  Payson,  president 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


TELSTAR  CALLING — Correspond¬ 
ents  for  foreign  publications  tele¬ 
phone  their  offices  via  Telstar,  the 
AT&T's  communications  satellite, 
from  booths  in  the  ballroom  of  a 
Portland,  Maine,  hotel.  Left  to 
right;  Emile  Walter,  Munich; 
Heintz  Ohnesborge,  Hamburg; 
Bert  van  Velzen,  The  Netherlands; 
Torsten  Ehrenmark,  Stockholm;  and 
Joseph  Mannheim,  Berne. 


Torsten  Ehrenmark,  the  New 
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Story  False, 

3  Cited  for 
Contempt 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Three  executives  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard  were  ar¬ 
raigned  Aug.  23  on  an  indictment 
charging  them  with  contempt  of 
court  for  publishing  a  false 
report  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Henry  H.  Keller,  publisher, 
Mario  Rossi,  managing  editor, 
and  John  N.  Whitney,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  were  released  in  custody 
of  their  lawyers  until  a  hearing 
Sept.  5.  County  Judge  Leo  W. 
Breed  said  a  warrant  also  has 
been  issued  for  Loren  Bailey, 
news  editor,  who  is  on  vacation. 

The  charge,  based  on  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York’s  penal  code 
which  has  been  rarely  invoked, 
constitutes  a  misdemeanor.  It 
grew  out  of  the  newspaper’s 
publication  of  a  story  last  July 
which  stated  that  a  prisoner  had 
accused  a  police  sergeant  with 
beating  him. 

The  story,  by  Robert  Haggert, 
ran  in  six  editions  of  the  Post- 
Standard,  but  was  withdrawn 
from  the  final  edition  after  edi¬ 
tors  had  been  advised  it  was 
inaccurate. 

The  next  day’s  paper  carried 
stories  in  explanation  of  the 


error.  The  reporter  was  said  to 
have  relied  on  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  court  stenographer. 

According  to  the  contempt  in¬ 
dictment  which  was  obtained  by 
District  Attorney  Joseph  A. 
Ryan,  the  storj’^  contained  a 
false  and  grossly  inaccurate  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  in 
county  court,  as  shown  by  the 
official  minutes. 

• 

NewsMcek’s  Bassow 
Expelled  By  Soviets 

Whitman  Bassow,  Moscow 
Bureau  Chief  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  was  expelled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  this  week. 

Mr.  Bassow,  a  Russian  speak¬ 
ing  New  Yorker  who  opened  the 
Newsweek  bureau  in  Moscow 
two  years  ago,  is  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  since  the  government 
abolished  pre-publication  cen¬ 
sorship  in  March  1961. 

Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of 
Newsweek,  said  Mr.  Bassow 
told  him  over  the  phone  that  the 
expulsion  was  directed  against 
him  personally  and  not  against 
Newsweek. 

“He  was  called  in  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  official  and  was  told  that 
several  of  his  recent  stories 
were  objectionable,  as  was  an 
unauthorized  visit  to  a  Russian 
grade  school,’’  Mr.  Elliott  said. 
“His  press  card  was  thereupon 
revoked.” 


Senate  Revisions 
Delay  Postal  Bill 

Washington 

Changes  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  postal  rate  bill  have  in- 
creasetl  the  chances  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  being  trapped  in  conference 
committee  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Senator  Olin  Johnston,  the 
chairman,  has  promised  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  House  bill’s  proposed 
one-cent  surcharge  on  second 
class  mail  but  the  one-half  cent 
per  piece  minimum  is  expected 
to  be  raised  to  one  cent  over 
three  years. 

It  is  anticipate<l  that  the 
pound  rate  on  the  editorial  por¬ 
tion  of  second  class  mail  will  be 
boosted  in  three  stages  from  2.5 
to  3c — about  8  percent  each  in 
the  first  two  years  and  4%  in 
the  third  year.  Three  107c  an¬ 
nual  increases  in  the  advertising 
zone  rates  are  being  considered. 

Five  months  of  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  postal  rates  wound 
up  w’ith  a  long  argument  by 
Repr.  Glenn  Cunningham  (R. 
Neb.)  for  his  amendment  to  re¬ 
quire  communist  propaganda  to 
be  mailed  at  fourth  class 
(parcel  post)  rates. 

Nicholas  Katzenback,  deputy 
attorney  general,  said  the  Cun¬ 
ningham  proposal  amounted  to 
censorship  of  the  mail.  The 
charge  was  made  also  by  the 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
which  claimed  it  would  emptiwer 
the  government  to  examine  all 
newspapers  and  other  printed 
material  coming  by  mail  into 
the  U.  S.  from  any  country  to 
determine  if  it  contained  com¬ 
munist  propaganda. 

• 

Argentine  Police 
(3ose  2  Newspapers 

Two  newspapers  in  Buenos 
Aires  which  have  been  critical  of 
President  Jose  Maria  Guido’s 
regime  were  closed  Aug.  20  on 
orders  from  federal  police  who 
were  armed  with  submachine 
guns  and  tear  gas,  the  AP 
reported.  Workers  w'ere  com¬ 
manded  to  leave  the  plants  of 
Democracia  and  Noticias  (irafi- 
cus. 

Four  majoi-  newspapers  in 
Argentina’s  capital  city  —  La 
Prensa,  La  Naeion,  El  Miindo 
and  Clarin  —  suspended  2,000 
printers  who  had  been  staging 
nuisance  strikes.  The  papers 
continued  to  publish  editions  of 
six  and  eight  pages. 

• 

In  Publisher’s  Job 

Lynwood,  Calif. 

Lloyd  Carle,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Chi- 
cay  o  Tribune  in  1923,  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Lynwood  Enter¬ 
prise.  Until  recently  he  was  ad 
manager  of  the  Yuba  City 
(Calif.)  Independent  Herald, 


Pen  and  Ink  Drawings 
Meet  Daily  Deadlines 


Washington 

A  form  of  journalism,  so  old 
it  is  new,  is  being  featured  in 
the  Washington  Star.  The  “re¬ 
porter”  is  Lily  Spandorf,  Vien¬ 
nese  artist,  whose  pen  and  ink 
drawings  are  giving  a  new  di¬ 
mension  to  journalistic  “iiho- 
tography.” 

“An  artist  can  juggle  perspec¬ 
tive,”  Miss  Spandorf  points  out. 
“He  can  get  angles  and  corners 
a  photographer  cannot.” 

Miss  Spandorf,  who  works  on 
assignment  for  the  Star,  says 
it  was  a  slow  process  at  first. 
She  had  to  have  the  drawings 
in  three  days  before  they  were 
to  appear. 

“Now,”  she  says,  “I  can  do 
the  event  and  have  it  in  almost 
as  fast  as  a  photographer  can. 
An  evening  event  can  be  in  tbe 
next  day’s  paper.” 

She  likes  to  w’ork  on  the  spot, 
particularly  on  things  with  lots 
of  movement. 

“What  is  so  w’onderful  about 
w'orking  for  the  Star,”  she  says, 
“is  they  don’t  tell  me  how  to  do 
it.  In  other  commercial  work  an 


artist  must  adapt  his  style  to 
what  the  client  wants.  Mr. 
Noyes  (executive  editor  New- 
bold  Noyes  Jr.)  has  an  open 
mind  to  e.xperiment.  There  is  no 
curbing  or  adapting  of  style.” 

Adaptability,  however,  is  a 
plus  factor  in  her  daily  life.  A 
native  of  Vienna,  who  moved  to 
London  and  whose  visits  to  Italy 
“grow  longer  and  longer,”  Miss 
Spandorf  is  now  stretching  a 
brief  Washington  interlude  into 
its  second  year. 

She  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  November,  1959,  with 
“three  crates  of  paintings  and 
no  contacts.”  She  planned  to 
hibernate  with  a  cousin  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  w'hile  she  waited  the  year 
or  more  she  thought  it  would 
take  to  arrange  for  an  exhibit  of 
her  paintings  in  New  York. 

However,  by  the  good  for¬ 
tune  she  says,  of  being  in  the 
right  gallery  at  the  right  time 
with  a  portfolio  under  her  arm 
— the  Bodley  Gallery  had  just 
had  a  cancellation  of  an  exhibit 
that  was  to  take  place  in  four 
or  five  weeks — she  found  her- 


Lily  Spandorf's  sketch  in  Georgetown  Hospital. 


self  with  an  immediate  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

She  still  has  not  paid  that 
visit  to  the  cousin  in  Syracuse. 

Exhibits  in  Washington  and 
assignments  with  the  Star  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Even  ill  fortune  is  apt  to 
prove  propitious  for  the  artist- 
reporter.  She  was  in  George- 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


town  Hospital  being  treated  for 
a  broken  left  arm  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  Jr.  came  upon  the 
scene.  She  did  a  drawing  of  the 
chapel  where  the  baby  wa-' 
christened,  finishing  it  just  min¬ 
utes  before  the  ceremony  took 
place.  The  drawing  was  used 
in  the  Star  and  the  original  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Kenneely. 
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Story  Revives  Drug 
Control  Legislation 


Washington  Mintz’s  colleagues  picked  up  a 
Congress  is  echoing  this  week  tip  on  Capitol  Hill  that  there 
with  talk  about  the  sharp,  sud-  was  a  good  story  in  an  FDA 
den  improvement  of  chances  for  physician  named  Dr.  Kelsey  and 
enactment  of  legislation  to  how  she  blocked  Thalidomide, 
.strengthen  the  nation’s  drug  Mr.  Mintz  was  assigned  to  the 
laws,  and  of  the  way  in  w’hich  story.  It  received  top  Page  One 
tho.se  chances,  poor  only  a  few  play.  It  ran  more  than  three 
weeks  ago,  happened  to  change,  columns. 

The  new  climate  was  precipi-  Mr.  Mintz  is  a  general  assign- 
tated  by  the  immense  public  re-  ment  reporter  who  has  spent 
action  to  the  story  of  Dr.  Fran-  much  of  the  past  year  following 
ces  Oldham  Kelsey,  the  stub-  up  Maryland’s  sensational  sav- 
born,  skeptical  Food  and  Drug  ings  and  loan  scandals.  He  had. 
Administration  medical  officer  he  said,  “a  vi.sceral  feeling”  that 
who  prevented  the  drug  Thalido-  the  Kelsey  interv  iew'  could  pro- 
mide  from  being  marketed.  In  duce  a  good  story.  After  talking 
holding  up  the  manufacturer’s  with  her  he  was  sure  of  it.  So 
application,  she  prevented  the  were  his  editors, 
birth  of  perhaps  10,000  de- 
formed  American  babies. 

Dr.  Kelsey’s  story  was  first  He  dug  into  t 
told  on  July  15  by  the  Wnxhing-  about  the  drug, 
ton  Pont.  Picked  up  by  the  two  other  FDA  officis 
wire  .services,  the  story  soon  he-  wrote — in  the  wc 
came  one  of  the  top  stories  of  vision  commentato 
the  year  in  all  news  media.  — “eloquently  (anc 

The  story  brought  swift  fame  racy  and  passion.’ 
and  Presidential  recognition  to  lead: 
a  hitherto  obscure  public  seiw-  “This  is  the  stoi 
ant.  It  alerted  doctors  and  the  skepticism  and  sti 
public  everywhere  to  the  perils  a  Government  pi 
of  a  dimg  that  had  been  thought  vented  what  could 
ultra-safe — and  to  the  perils  of  appalling  America! 
other  di*ugs,  as  well.  And  it  be-  birth  of  hundred 
came  a  local  story  to  the  coun-  thousands  of  arm 
try’s  city  editors,  who  assigned  less  children, 
their  reporters  to  find  out  if  “The  story  of 
women  of  child-bearing  age  in  Oldham  Kelsey, 
their  territories  had  taken  the  Drug  Administra 
‘li'ug.  officer,  is  not  on< 

.Smouldered  for  Months  prophesdes  nor  of 

search  breakthroui 
The  story  was  an  exceptional  “She  saw  her  di 
example  of  what  an  alert  press  simple  terms,  and 
can  do  to  .serve  the  public  and  out,  living  the  w 
bring  public  support  to  bear  in  sinuations  that  sh 
behalf  of  necessary  legislation.  reaucratic  nitpicke 
Yet,  oddly  and  tragically,  the  able  —  even,  she 
.story  had  smouldered  for  months  That  such  attribut 
before  the  Washington  Post  re-  been  ascribed  to  I 
porter,  Morton  Mintz,  was  as-  own  acknowledgen 
signed  to  intei-view  Dr.  Kelsey,  prising,  considerir 
The  suspected  link  between  circumstances.” 

Thalidomide  and  the  birth  of  Then  said  Mr. 
thousands  of  armless  and  leg-  Xew  York’s  WCI 
le.ss  hahies  in  West  Germany  p^ess  on  Aug. 

was  establi.shed,  and  widely  pub-  „  .,  , 

j  1  u  •  Well,  it  .shows 

iicizcd,  there  and  elsewhere  in  ,  ,  ,  t,. 

Europe  in  November  1961.  The 
European  tragedy  was  reported  i 

in  this  country  in  February  and  , 
again  in  April,  when  Dr.  Helen 

Tau.ssig  of  Baltimore,  who  had  1  hattle  of  tViP 
made  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
situation,  made  a  speech  in  "  '  ♦  * 

Philadelphia.  „  ,  „ 

But  the  story,  devoid  of  the  ’  *** 
drama  of  Dr,  Kelsey,  didn’t 
catch  fire.  A  wire  story  in 

A  few  days  before  the  Post  Republic  about  a  F 
broke  its  account,  one  of  Mr,  Administration  m( 
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He  dug  into  the  literature 
about  the  drug,  talked  with 
other  FDA  officials  and  then 
wrote — in  the  words  of  tele¬ 
vision  commentator  Ned  Calmer 
— “eloquently  (and)  with  accu¬ 
racy  and  passion.”  Here  is  his 
lead: 

“This  is  the  story  of  how  the 
.skepticism  and  stubbornness  of 
a  Government  physician  pre¬ 
vented  what  could  have  been  an 
appalling  American  tragedy,  the 
birth  of  hundreds  or  indeed 
thousands  of  armless  and  leg¬ 
less  children. 

“The  story  of  Dr.  Frances 
Oldham  Kelsey,  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  medical 
officer,  is  not  one  of  inspired 
prophe.sies  nor  of  dramatic  re¬ 
search  breakthroughs. 

“She  saw  her  duty  in  sternly 
simple  terms,  and  she  carried  it 
out,  living  the  while  with  in¬ 
sinuations  that  she  was  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic  nitpicker — unreason¬ 
able  —  even,  she  said,  stupid. 
That  such  attributes  could  have 
been  ascribed  to  her  is,  by  her 
own  acknowledgement,  not  sur¬ 
prising,  considering  all  of  the 
circumstances.” 

Then,  said  Mr.  Calmer,  on 
New  York’s  WCBS-TV  Views 
the  Press  on  Aug.  12: 

“Well,  it  shows  what  a  good 
lead  will  do.  The  wire  seiwices 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  filed 
early  Monday  morning  accounts 
of  the  Post  story  that  alerted 
somnolent  editors  everywhere 
to  the  battle  of  the  lady  and  the 
dragon.” 

Id  «  « 

Motlicr-lo-Br  (]u1Ik  Paper 

Phoenix 

A  wire  story  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  about  a  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  medical  officer’s 


Morton  Mint* 

refusal  to  approve  a  thalido¬ 
mide-containing  tranquilizer  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  alerted 
a  Phoenix  housewife  and  set  off 
a  chain  of  events  that  aroused 
worldwide  interest. 

Mrs.  Robert  Finkbine,  30, 
known  as  “Miss  Sherri”  on  a 
local  children’s  television  show, 
had  taken  some  of  the  tranquil¬ 


izers,  brought  back  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  her  high-school  teacher 
husband. 

Mrs.  Finkbine,  the  mother  of 
four  children,  was  pregnant. 
She  phoned  the  Republic’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  J.  Edward  Murray, 
suggesting  that  her  plight  be 
publicized  as  a  warning  to  other 
wives. 

Mr.  Murray  assigned  the  Re¬ 
public’s  medical  editor,  Julian 
DeVries,  to,  the  story.  That  w’as 
Sunday  night,  July  22.  The  .story 
broke  on  the  newspaper’s  front 
page  the  following  moming. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
story,  the  Republic  did  not  use 
the  Finkbine  name  until  the 
couple  went  to  court  later  in  the 
week  in  an  effort  to  get  legal 
sanction  for  an  abortion.  The 
try  failed,  and  the  Finkbines 
took  off  for  Sweden,  where  an 
abortion  was  performed  this 
week. 

Mr.  Finkbine  said  he  had 
made  arrangements  to  sell  the 
intimate  story  to  some  European 
newspapers  to  get  money  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  the  trip  and 
the  operation. 


Washington  Reporters  Shy 
Away  from  Poll  on  Kennedy 


By  Robert  M.  Prinpile 

Washington 

A  Republican  congressman 
w'ho  recently  tried  to  find  out 
what  Capitol  Hill  reporters 
think  about  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration  discovered  instead 
that  they  aren’t  too  keen  on 
polls. 

Rep.  Thomas  M,  Felly  (R.- 
Wash.)  sent  his  questionnaire  to 
more  than  800  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  press  gal¬ 
leries  on  July  26.  He  received 
fewer  than  100  replies. 

“Felly’s  Fress  Foil,”  as  the 
congressman  likes  to  call  it, 
asked  reporters  to  select  one  of 
three  categories  —  exceptional, 
average  or  fair  —  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  job  being  done  by 
Fresident  Kennedy  and  cabinet 
members. 

Mr.  Felly  says  he  left  out 
“poor”  in  an  effort  to  appear 
rigidly  non-partisan,  but  re¬ 
ports  that  the  omission  offended 
some.  And  it  apparently  didn’t 
convince  others  that  the  poll 
wouldn’t  somehow  end  up  as 
campaign  ammunition  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 


Fresident  Kennedy  got  24  “ex¬ 
ceptional,”  25  “average”  and 
24  “fair”  replies,  plus  a  varied 
batch  of  write-in  evaluations 


ranging  from  “spotty”  through 
“worse”  to  “poor.”  Among  cabi¬ 
net  members.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  easily  led  the 
field  with  70  “exceptionals.” 

Only  one  reporter  felt  that 
either  House  or  Senate  majority 
leaders  were  doing  an  excep¬ 
tional  job,  while  substantial  ma¬ 
jorities  predicted  that  the  GOF 
would  gain  strength  in  both 
houses  this  fall. 

Mr.  Felly  says  he  tabulated 
the  results  with  his  wife,  later 
had  them  checked  by  AF  re¬ 
porter  Fritz  F.  Witti, 

The  Washington  Republican 
says  his  poll  was  an  effort  to 
see  whether  the  “unpressured, 
unmuzzled,  uncensored”  views 
of  reporters  jibed  with  those 
of  columnists  and  commenta¬ 
tors. 

He  feels  that  “lack  of  lati¬ 
tude”  in  the  questions  and  the 
small  number  of  replies  made 
it  difficult  to  reach  any  con¬ 
clusion,  but  he  plans  to  try 
again  next  session. 

• 

New  Ra(lio>tv  Editor 

Jeremy  Brown,  radio-tele¬ 
vision  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  has  resigned  to  go  to 
CHCH-TV,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  tele¬ 
vision  station.  He  is  succeeded 
by  David  Cobb  as  radio-tele- 
vision  editor. 


BOOKS  1>  REVIEW 

Paradox  Dogged  Life 
Of  Bennett  Junior 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  SCANDALOUS  MR.  BENNETT. 
By  Richard  O’Connor.  335  pp.  New 
York:  I>oubleday  &  Co.  $4.95. 

Paradox  marked  and  marred 
the  meteoric  career  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Jr.,  as  publisher 
of  the  Sew  York  Herald. 

On  the  solid  side,  the  New 
York  Times  did  not  exasperate 
when  it  conceded  to  him  the 
accolade  “  founder  of  modem 
journalism”  when  he  died  in 
1918  at  the  ape  of  77.  He  was  a 
bom  innovator  and  maker  of 
news  on  an  international  scale 
and  he  developed  whole  new 
fields  for  the  newspaper,  build- 
inp  spectacularly  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  laid  by  his  father,  sober 
pioneer  in  news  exploitation. 

On  the  silly  and  stupid  side, 
Bennett  the  Younper  was  a  life- 
lonp  playboy  and  willful  wastrel 
who  in  drink-maddened  delerium 
manaped  to  spend  $40,000,000 
(the  Herald  provided  him  with 
a  million  dollars  profit  annually 
for  four  decades)  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  pleasures  and  peccadilloes. 

.Aristocrat  in  Gutter 

The  paradox  was  complete.  He 
was  an  elepant  and  fastidious 
aristocrat;  he  vras  a  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  puttersnipes.  He  was 
a  brilliant  newspaper  editor  by 
day  in  spite  of  momumental 
hanpovers;  he  was  a  wild  and 
proflipate  playboy  by  nipht.  He 
was  penerous  to  the  point  of 
handinp  out  a  $4,000  tip  to  a 
sleepinp  car  attendant  and  buy- 
inp  a  restaurant  on  an  impulse 
for  a  waiter;  he  was  nippardly 
and  parsimonious  in  payinp  his 
workers,  who  were  likely  to  be 
fired  with  sadistic  plee  without 
rhyme  or  reason. 

In  everythinp  and  in  every 
way,  “The  Scandalous  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett”  was  predictably  unpredict¬ 
able. 

“Perhaps  he  deserves  a  more 
serious  biopraphy,  a  determined 
effort  to  assess  his  contributions 
to  the  American  newspaper,” 
observes  the  author,  Richard 
O’Connor,  in  the  preface.  “If  so, 
it  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset 
this  isn’t  it!” 

Scandals  Vs.  Achievement 

While  scandals  do  appear  to 
outweiph  actual  achievements  in 
Mr.  O’Connor’s  biopraphy,  it  is 
a  fascinatinp  study  of  a  flam¬ 
boyant  character.  Newspaper¬ 
men  mipht  prefer  more  of  the 
solid  side  of  newspaperinp;  the 


peneral  public  doubtless  will 
prefer  the  tittilatinp  and  un¬ 
believably  scandalous  side  of  a 
personality  that  was  unique  and 
protesque  and  will  not  be  seen 
apain. 

(Incidentally,  Richard  O’Con¬ 
nor  is  well-qualified  both  as 
author  and  as  newspaperman. 
This  is  his  16th  book  and  he  was 
for  many  years  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  New  York  Mirror  and 
Boston  American). 

The  Bennett  Junior  ledper 
lists  some  everlastinp  credits 
alonp  with  lamentable  debits. 

('.redit  Side 

Some  credits:  The  sendinp  of 
reporter  Stanley  to  find  Dr. 
Livinpstone  in  then  darkest 
Africa;  his  personal  correspond¬ 
ence  from  the  Civil  War;  a  clean 
beat  over  other  newspapers  and 
the  Federal  Government  itself 
on  the  massacre  of  Custer; 
joininp  wdth  John  W.  Mackay  to 
break  Jay  Gould’s  cable  monop¬ 
oly;  sendinp  of  Richard  Hard- 
inp  Davis  to  pive  the  most 
superb  coverape  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  personally  stay- 
inp  in  Paris  to  sweat  over 
writinp  heads  and  copy  w^hile 
the  Germans  battled  at  the  city’s 
outskirts  in  World  War  I;  in¬ 
troduction  of  polo  to  the  U.S., 
stapinp  the  first  transoceanic 
yacht  racinp  and  later  pro- 
motinp  motorinp  and  aviation; 
foundinp  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  and  of  the  Paris 
Herald;  buildinp  of  an  architec¬ 
turally  beautiful  marble  palazzo 
to  house  the  New  York  Herald 
on  Herald  Square;  aidinp  an 
encourapement  of  Marconi;  su¬ 
perb  coverape  of  Titanic  dis¬ 
aster. 

Debit  Side 

Some  debits:  Excesses  and 
excentricities  and  boorish  and 
bizarre  conduct  never  known 
before  or  since  in  connection 
with  an  internationally  famous 
leader  of  men;  such  indecent  in¬ 
discretions  as  the  one  at  his 
fiancee’s  New  Year’s  eppnop 
party,  w'hich  sent  him  into  vol¬ 
untary  exile  in  Paris;  pratifica- 
tion  of  every  wild,  alcohol- 
stimulated  impulse,  such  as 
jerkinp  table  cloths  off  tables 
he  passed  at  Maxim’s  or  Vois- 
in’s;  drivinp  his  coach  and  four 
at  breakneck  speed  throuph  the 
Lonp  Island  and  French  coun¬ 


trysides  while  he  was  on  the  box 
stark  naked;  fiphtinp  the  last 
recorded  duel  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  when  the  demon- 
driven  debauchee  recovered 
from  his  escapades  of  the  nipht 
before  he  turned  immediately 
into  a  newspaper  penius  by  day, 
cablinp  the  Herald  exactinp  edi¬ 
torial  orders,  such  as: 

Frank  and  Fearless 

“Never  spare  expense  or 
space  when  the  news  justifies  it. 
The  ship  news  is  never  to  be 
left  out.  I  want  the  notices  of 
theatres  to  be  brief,  lively  and 
always  frank  and  fearless.” 

The  author  praises:  “Durinp 
the  years  between  Bennett  Jun¬ 
ior’s  ascendancy  to  the  manape- 
ment  of  his  father’s  newspaper 
properties  and  his  self-exile  to 
Europe  in  1877,  a  period  of 
sliphtly  less  than  ten  years,  the 
New  York  Herald  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  brilliantly  edited, 
enterprisinp,  and  talked-about 
newspaper  in  the  world.”  The 
author  damns:  “If  he  was  a 
problem  to  his  friends  and  a 
tyrant  to  his  associates  and  em¬ 
ployees  on  land,  the  Commodore 
at  sea,  with  his  own  deck  be¬ 
neath  him  and  a  hundred  clean¬ 
shaven  crewmen  jumpinp  to  his 
orders,  was  a  mettlesome  com¬ 
bination  of  Captains  Bliph, 
Kidd,  and  Katzenjammer.”  He 
is  described  at  another  point  as 
“veteran  of  fleshpots,  terror  of 
polite  society,  naked  coachman, 
reckless  polo  player,  hiph-livinp 
and  free-spendinp  clubman.” 

The  well-known  owl-fetish 
that  persisted  with  Bennett  (the 
hootinp  of  one  was  supposed  to 
have  awakened  him  and  saved 
his  life  when  he  was  a  naval 
lieutenant  in  the  Civil  War) 
caused  him  to  order  Stanford 
White  to  desipn  a  hupe  bronze 
owl  for  Washington  Heiphts  in 
New  York.  There  was  to  be  a 
steel  stairway  up  which  sipht- 
.seers  could  climb  to  look  out 
windows  in  the  eyes.  Bennett 
decreed  that  his  casket  was  to 
swinp  on  steel  chains  inside  the 
owl’s  head.  White’s  murder  by 
Harry  K.  Thaw  ended  the  proj¬ 
ect.  to  the  city’s  esthetic  pain. 

Complex  beyond  belief,  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Jr.  was  a  penius 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  and  an 
impulsive  and  immature  playboy 
as  a  private  person.  His  life  of 
pood  and  bad  works  is  funny  and 
fascinatinp,  infuriatinp  and 
inspiring. 

• 

On  University  Staff 

Pittsburgh 

Helen  L.  Knox,  former 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli^ 

Books  Of  9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Peter  Wyden,  once  on  the 
.staffs  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle,  is  the  author  of 
“Suburbia’s  Coddled  Kids” 
(Doubleday) ,  a  study  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  exurban  young¬ 
sters.  “I  do  not  believe  that  the 
nation’s  cause  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  declaring  either  chil¬ 
dren  or  suburbs  unconstitu¬ 
tional,”  Mr.  Wyden  writes. 

*  4t 

“Guatemala  —  The  Story  of 
An  Emergent  Latin-American 
Democracy,”  is  the  title  of  a 
book  (Twayne  Publishers,  31 
Union  Square  West,  New  York 
3;  $4.50)  by  Mario  Rosenthal, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Copley  News 
Service  in  that  country. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“Time  Enough  —  Essays  in 
Autobiography”  (University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill;  $6)  is  a  series  of  15  warm, 
humorous  autobiographical  es¬ 
says  by  Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

*  ♦  * 

Roy  Z.  Kemp,  Baltimore,  who 
regularly  writes  feature  stories 
and  book  reviews  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  and 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  has  had  his  first  book  of 
poetry  published.  It  is  “Measure 
of  a  Heart  and  Other  Poems" 
(The  Golden  Quill  Press,  Fran- 
cestown,  N.  H.  $2.75).  The  l)Ook 
is  composed  of  devotional  and 
inspirational  poems  by  Mr. 
Kemp  previously  published  in 
many  religious  periodicals. 

*  *  * 

“Pictorial  Connecticut,”  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  by  Lawrence  F. 
Willard  in  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  the  New  Haven 
Register,  will  be  published  in 
October  by  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  (263  (Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  $10)  as  a  deluxe 
volume  of  photographs.  Alvin  V. 
Sizer,  Saturday  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register,  is  writing 
the  commentary. 

*  •  * 

“J.F.K.:  The  Man  and  The 
Myth”  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Victor  Lasky  to  be  published  in 
October  by  Macmillan.  Mr 
Lasky,  co-author  of  the  best¬ 
selling  “Seeds  of  Treason,”  is 
a  former  staff  writer  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 
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REPRESENTATIVES’  PANEL 


6  Experts  to  Guide 
Papers’  Ad  Selling 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Six  experts  in  advertising 
and  marketing  are  going  to  give 
up  some  of  their  time  in  retire¬ 
ment  to  consider  the  problems 
of  newspapers  as  advertising 
media  and  suggest  ideas  for 
solving  them. 

Twenty-five  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  their 
representative  firm,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Company,  in 
this  experiment  of  an  advisory 
service  which  is  hoped  to 
strengthen  their  sales  story  to 
national  advertisers. 

At  the  outset,  the  experts’ 
consultations  will  be  concerned 
confidentially  with  the  S-F-W 
newspapers  who  submit  ques¬ 
tions  to  them  or  seek  their  ad¬ 
vice.  A  long-range  benefit  of  the 
plan,  seen  as  a  possibility  by 
S-F-W  executives,  may  be  a 
contribution  to  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole. 

First  Session  Sept.  1 1 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 
the  firm,  disclosed  the  project 
this  week  after  receiving  en¬ 
thusiastic  endorsement  of  it 
from  the  S-F-W  list  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  announced  that  the 
Advisory  Group  would  have  its 
first  meeting  Sept.  11  in  the 
company’s  offices,  320  Park 
Avenue.  Thereafter  sessions  will 
take  place  monthly. 

Mr.  Fergu.son  said  the  group 
would  discuss  (1)  problems  that 
relate  to  newspapers  generally 
and  (2)  specific  situations  that 
concern  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  S-F-W.  As  examples 
of  current  questions  he  men¬ 
tioned:  rate  discounts  versus 
restoration  of  flat  rates;  reader- 
ship  studies  and  what  they 
should  cover;  the  relationship 
of  newspapers  to  other  media 
in  the  total  marketing  scheme; 
magazines’  regional  selling. 

Newspapers  that  are  sharing 
the  nominal  costs  of  the  panel 
on  a  pro-rata  basis  have  been 
re(|uested  to  refer  any  of  their 
ativertising  problems  to  the 
gr<  up. 

The  Experts 

The  experts,  with  thumbnail 
records  of  their  experience,  are: 

Franklin  Bell 

I>i rector  of  Advertising  and 
Pul)lic  Relations  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  for  28  years, 
an  1  for  the  last  13  years  of 
service,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Board  of  Directors.  Pre- 
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viously,  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  staffs  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  One-time  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America. 

Felix  Cxtsle 

Started  with  D’Arcy  in  St. 
Louis.  Later  established  that 
agency’s  Detroit  and  New  York 
offices.  Subsequently,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  of  Coca-Cola,  then 


VicePresident  in  Charge  of 
Marketing  at  Coca-Cola.  More 
recently.  President  of  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Inc.  Director  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  Formerly  Director  of  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation  and 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

Ralph  Clenclinning 

President  of  Glendinning  As¬ 
sociates,  marketing  counselors. 
For  twelve  years  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  of  Procter 


N.Y.  News  Is  Selling 
‘SpectaColor’  Ads 


The  New  York  News  has 
started  selling  ‘SpectaColor’  ads 
for  publication  beginning  the 
first  week  in  October. 

First  insertion  orders  have 
already  been  received,  and  Se¬ 
ward  Davis,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  issued  a  data 
book  that  furnishes  complete  de¬ 
tails  on  the  News  method  of 
handling  preprinted  full  color 
advertising  integrated  “in  page 
register’’  with  the  tabloid’s  black 
and  white  pages. 

Full  Freedom  in  Layout 

What  the  News  has  that  is 
not  yet  available  in  any  other 
newspaper  in  this  country  is 
high  quality  full  color  rotogra- 
ure  printing  with  the  advertiser 
given  “full  freedom  in  layout.’’ 
Elsewhere,  preprinted  color  re¬ 
quires  that  advertisers  use  a 
“repetitive  copy”  technique,  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  a  “wall¬ 
paper  design.” 

The  News  is  able  to  obtain 
register  by  use  of  two  electronic 
devices,  one  the  Hurletron  In- 
sertrol,  product  of  the  Electric- 
Eye  Equipment  Division  of 
Hurleton,  Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.,  and 
the  other,  the  Crosfield  Inset¬ 
ter,  from  Crosfield  Electronics, 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
While  either  one  can  do  the  job, 
both  have  been  u.sed  in  the  long 
tests  which  the  News  has  been 
conducting,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Gerald  Larocque,  technical 
director  of  the  newspaper,  both 
are  currently  being  used. 

“There  is  no  outstanding  dif¬ 
ference  in  results  obtained  by 
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the  two  devices,”  Dr.  Lai’ocque 
said  this  week. 

A  total  of  eight  pre.sses  will 
be  equipped  with  the  devices  in 
the  New  York  plant  by  October, 
and  by  November  an  additional 
five  presses  will  be  equipped  in 
the  Brooklyn  plant.  Dr.  Laroc¬ 
que  said. 

The  News  is  offering  Specta¬ 
Color  to  its  complete  city  and 
suburban  circulation  of  1,678,- 
318  daily. 

Kates  Quoted 

Rates,  as  listed  in  the  data 
book,  are  for  one  time  daily  city 
and  suburban,  $12,250.00  or 
$7.30  per  thou.sand;  three  times, 
$11,375.00  or  $6.78  per  thou¬ 

sand;  six  times,  $10,500.00  or 
$6.26  per  thousand;  13  times, 

$10,000.00  or  $5.96  per  thou¬ 

sand;  and  26  times,  $9,500.00  or 
$5.66  per  thousand. 

The  News  black  and  white 
rate  is  $2.34. 

The  Data  Book  lists  rate  com- 
pari.sons,  including  Life,  four- 
color,  full-run  of  $7.41  per  thou¬ 
.sand,  or  the  New  York  area 
(regional)  of  $8.96  per  thou¬ 

sand;  Look,  $7.07  and  $8.22; 
Readers  Digest,  $3.63  and  $5.45; 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  $6.71 
and  $8.66;  Newsweek,  $9.10  and 
$10.69;  Tbne,  $8.89  and  $11.50; 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  $5  and 
$6.15;  and  McCalls  $5.24  and 
$6.05. 

The  Preprint  Corporation  is 
quoted  as  .stating  that  on  con¬ 
tinuous  design  (wallpaper)  pre¬ 
print  campaigns,  cost  per  page 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


&  Gamble  in  which  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  Manager  of  the  Print 
Section,  Manager  of  Radio  and 
TV  Section,  Brand  Manager 
(Duz),  and  Manager  of  the 
Promotion  Development  Section. 
Since  its  establishment  two 
years  ago,  Glendinning  Asso¬ 
ciates  have  acquired  and  now 
serve  the  following  clients: 

Carter  Products 

Continental  Can  Company 

General  Foods 

(Maxwell  House  Division) 

H.  J.  Heinz 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Lever  Bros. 

Newspaper  Color  Advertising, 
Inc. 

Shell  Oil 

William  E.  Matthews 

Pete  Matthews  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  various  col¬ 
leges — Columbia,  Missouri,  Yale, 
and  Cambridge.  He  taught 
English,  communications,  and 
advertising.  In  1944,  joined 
Young  &  Rubicam’s  Media  De¬ 
partment  where  he  became  suc¬ 
cessively  Associate  Director, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  and  in  1958,  Vice- 
President  and  Media  Director. 

.Stuart  P«'abody 

For  33  years,  chief  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  of  The  Borden 
Company  and  at  the  time  of  re¬ 
tirement,  Assistant  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  Advertising  and  Public 
Relations.  Previously  on  the 
executive  staff  of  the  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Co.  advertising  agency. 
Former  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
Chairman  and  Director  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  a  Founding  Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council. 

Tom  Walker 

Who  knows  the  newspaper 
representative  business,  its 
areas  of  effectiveness,  its  areas 
of  ineffectiveness,  and  its  op¬ 
portunities  for  betterment  as 
well  as  anybody  in  the  land.  He 
will  act  initially  as  Chainnan. 
• 

Pauly  in  New  Job 

Jack  E.  Pauly,  former  assist¬ 
ant  general  advertising  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News.  He  succeeds  Ern¬ 
est  Mas.sey  Jr.,  who  will  service 
major  accounts. 
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FAMOUS  LILY  DACHE 
HOSIERY 

$1  pr.  3  prs.  2.85 

We  hove  your  fovonte  kind — seorn- 
less  sheer  and  seomelss  micro  mesh 
v^ith  reinforced  heel  and  toe,  ond 
full  -  fashioned  With  slim  •  lir>e  self 
seoms  Also  seomless  stretch  hose 
at  $1.15  o  poir.  Sizes  8' 2  to  11  in 
proportioned  lengths;  sl>ort.  med* 
turn  and  toll.  Get  several  shades  to 
complement  your  costumes;  Copri, 
Monte  Carlo,  Tropic,  Malibu,  Bear* 
ntz. 


TproGOoriak  1 

1 1  WORK  OUT  L 


COMIC  STRIP  AD — Meyers-Arnold  Company,  department  store,  has 
been  using  this  comic  strip  ad  position  for  the  past  10  years  in  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News.  James  W.  Teasley,  retail  ad  manager  of  the 
News,  repoHs  that  the  advertiser  is  billed  at  the  regular  contract  rate 
but  is  required  to  run  an  ad  daily  in  this  position.  Mrs.  Beth  Tankersley, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Meyers-Arnold,  says  readership  of  ad  is 
"excellent,  especially  on  small-ticket  items." 


I  AD-lines 

■  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Revolution 

Tlie  egalitarianism  the  U.S. 
promotes  throughout  the  world 
will  in  the  end  have  its  outlet  in 
political  upheaval,  according  to 
Frank  Tannenbaum.  professor 
emeritus  of  Latin  American  His- 
tor>-  and  director  of  University 
Seminars  at  Columbia  University. 
*  •!(•  * 

Writing  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  Prof.  Tannenbaum 
notes  that  in  the  shadow  of  po¬ 
litical  revolutionary  movements 
throughout  the  world,  the  U.S. 
has  been  quietly  fostering  an 
even  greater  revolution — the  con¬ 
sumers’  revolution. 

“The  great  change  of  our 
time,”  Prof.  Tannenbaum  asserts, 
“is  the  consumers’  revolution  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  U.S.,  stirring  peo¬ 
ple’s  appetites  for  all  possible 
goods  and  offering  them  for  sale 
on  convenient  terms.”  He  says 
this  revolution  is  “easy  to  pro¬ 
mote,  is  done  privately  and  for  a 
profit;  requires  no  conspiracy  or 
party  line;  and  is  modifying  peo¬ 
ple’s  habits,  attitudes,  tastes  and 
ambitions.” 

According  to  Prof.  Tannen¬ 
baum.  the  real  American  pres¬ 
ence  throughout  the  world  comes 
from  “the  personal  transactions 
of  private  firms  and  indivi,’  -als. 
.  .  .  And  what  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  are  about  is 
deeply  revolutionary.  They  con¬ 
stitute,  in  fact,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  going  on  in  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  world  —  more  important 
than  Communist  propaganda. 
Americans  through  private  trans¬ 
actions  are  promoting  an  egali¬ 
tarian  society  everywhere  .  •  .” 

«  »  « 

Prof.  Tannenbaum  says  that 
Americans  are  unaware  of  their 
role  as  “grave  diggers  of  class- 
ridden  societies,”  and  are  “merely 
selling  tooth  paste,  fountain  pens, 
and  modern  plumbing.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  they  are  under¬ 
mining  the  stratified  society  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Latin  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Thus.  Prof.  Tannenbaum  con¬ 
cludes,  while  the  U.S.  disclaims 
responsibility  for  the  revolution¬ 
ary  political  ferment  that  has 
manifested  itself  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  elsewhere,  it  has  in  a  real 
sense  been  a  primary  agent  of 
this  ferment  by  fostering  desires 
for  egalitarianism  around  the 
globe. 

*  *  * 

And,  we  might  add,  the  “guns” 
for  this  consumers’  revolution  are 
being  supplied  by  that  arsenal  of 
sales  fire-power  called  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Workshop 
For  Retail 

Workshops  for  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  people  at  individual 
new'spapers  are  now  being  pro¬ 
grammed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  The  Staffwide 
Workshop  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  regional  program  over  the 
past  eight  years  to  which  more 
than  500  newspapers  sent  per¬ 
sonnel  to  participate. 

The  Workshops  are  conducted 
by  Mark  R.  Arnold,  bureau  vice- 
president  for  retail  and  classi- 
field,  and  William  J.  Solch,  re¬ 
tail  manager.  The  following  rate 
schedule  applies:  under  25,000 
circulation  —  $350 ;  25-50,000  — 
$385;  50-100,000  —  $425;  over 
100,000  —  $475. 

Tested  on  3  Papers 

Testing  of  the  idea  on  three 
newspapers  brought  enthusiastic 
comment  from  the  executives  in 
charge:  Bob  Alander,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News; 
Hobart  T.  Franks,  director  of 
sales,  and  Ferguson  Rood,  re¬ 
search  director,  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution; 
and  Charles  G.  Fenn,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

The  Staffwide  Workshop  con¬ 
sists  of  two  full-day  sessions, 
enabling  a  newspaper  to  have 
half  of  its  sales  personnel  off 
the  street  only  one  day. 

Analyze  Ads 

Retail  salesmen  will  be  shown 
how  to  build  and  sell  effective 
programs  of  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  that  produce  extra  linage 


Program 

Staffs 

for  newspapers  and  added  sales 
for  retailers.  They  will  learn 
how  to  analyze  a  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  determine  ways  to 
make  it  more  profitable;  what 
to  show  and  say  to  sell  the  idea 
of  goo<l  timing;  how  to  build  a 
sound  advertising  campaign ; 
how  to  find  and  exploit  extra 
linage  opportunities  in  everyday 
spot  .selling. 

The  Staffwide  Workshop  fea¬ 
tures: 

A  PRACTICAL,  ON-THE- 
JOB  APPROACH.  Every  sales¬ 
man  makes  a  sales  pre.sentation 
using  facts  and  figures  for  an 
actual  account.  Fellow  staff 
members  act  as  retailers  and 
join  in  with  objections  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  In  this  way 
the  sale.sman  is  immediately 
ready  to  test  his  training  on  an 
actual  prospect. 

INDIVIDUAL  HELP.  Sales¬ 
men  have  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  specific  selling  prob¬ 
lems.  Solutions  are  suggested  by 
the  Bureau  staff  as  w'ell  as  by 
fellow  staff  members. 

.Similar  Goals 

DISCUSSION.  The  informal 
atmosphere  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  program.  All  present 
have  similar  goals  and  similar 
problems,  and  now  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  explore  together 
new  ways  to  solve  them. 

DEMONSTRATION.  Work- 
.shoppers  are  shown  how  to  put 
sales  tools  to  best  possible  use. 
Their  application  to  everyday 
selling  is  fully  discussed. 


Food  Editors 
Plan  Six-Day 
Conference 

The  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference,  marking  its  20th 
year,  will  meet  Sept.  16-21  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  with  individual  pre¬ 
sentations  by  40  manufacturers 
of  food  and  related  lines. 

Food  editors  from  98  markets 
in  nearly  every  state,  including 
Hawaii,  and  from  four  Canadian 
Provinces  will  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence.  They  represent  an  ag¬ 
gregate  newspaper  circulation 
in  excess  of  49,000,000. 

The  food  editor  and  food 
processor  liaison  meetings  were 
conceived  by  and  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Tower  Is  Cliairmnn 

Robert  C.  Tower,  NFEC 
chairman  and  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Tribxine,  said  the  importance  of 
the  annual  sessions  to  companies 
in  the  food  industry  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  a  record  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  program  participa¬ 
tion  this  year. 

Mr.  Tower  added  that  in  to¬ 
day’s  keen  competition  for  sales, 
the  food  industry  looks  more 
intensively  to  the  nation’s  daily 
newspaper  food  editors  as  inter¬ 
mediators  in  guiding  and  influ¬ 
encing  the  American  homemaker 
in  her  food-buying  habits.  He 
said  no  other  print  or  electronic 
medium  provides  a  greater  or 
more  receptive  audience  for  mes¬ 
sages  to  homemakers,  menu  se¬ 
lectors  and  purchasers  of  food 
products. 

Assisting  Mr.  Tower  in  pro¬ 
gram  arangements  and  prepara¬ 
tion  are  Jack  W.  Andrews  Jr., 
Chicago  manager  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  and  Douglas 
H.  West  of  the  AANR’s  New 
York  Chapter,  and  affiliated  with 
Sawyer-Fergu son- Walker  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York. 

The  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference  committee  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  the  Chicago  Chapter- 
AANR  office  at  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

• 

Sanquilietti  l\aine«1 

Phillip  A.  Sanquinetti  has  been 
named  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star,  effective  Sept.  1.  For  20 
years  he  was  connected  with 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
and  Mobay  Chemical  Company 
in  sales  and  marketing. 
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IheCoj^  News  Service  was  organized  in  1955  to  report  on 
specialized  subjects  of  domestic  and  international  interest,  with 


major  emphasis  on  Latin-American  affairs. 

In  the  seven  years  the  C«fJa(  News  Service  has  been  in  business, 
history  has  moved  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  Copl««(  News  Service  has 


kept  abreast  of  the  times,  with  correspondents  stationed  in  stra 
News  Bureaus  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 


tegic  areas, 

Mexico  City;  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Buenos  Aires;  Hong  Kong;Tokyo;and 
San  Diego. 

Cifiliif  News  Service  features  offer  a  variety  of  topics.  Some  of 
them  are:  A  Specialized  Latin-American  Package  •  Far  Eastern 
Coverage  •  Space  Age  Report  •  Southwest  Features  •  Financial 
Coverage  •  Motion  Pictures  •  Radio-TV  •  Sports  •  Women’s 
Features  •  Science  &  Medicine  •  A  Record  Review  •  Gardening  • 
Home  Building,  and  others. 

Editors  subscribing  to 
newspapers  are  being  furnished  with  accurate  and  intelligently 
presented  facts.  We  invite  you  to  join  them.  Direct  your  inquiries  to 
Rembert  James,  Editor. 


News  Service  features  know  their 


■1 
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O  YE 
JIQ5  AND 
JOURNALS! 

Punching  editors  is  not 
etiquette.  Editors  are 
customers.  They  don't 
change  copy  at  press 
time  because  they  want 
to.  Late  developments 
sure  happen  often  to 
editors. 

Etiquette  is  what  you 
are  doing  and  saying 
when  customers  are 
looking  and  listening. 
What  you  are  thinking 
is  your  business. 

Good  business  is  print¬ 
ing  the  uery  best  you 
can  for  the  money, 
whether  it’s  newspapers 
or  magazines  or  books 
showing  what  you  can 
get  with  green  stamps. 
The  color  pictures  are 
beautiful.  The  best 
thing  about  printing  in 
Washington,  D.  C*  at 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

is  the  people  who  take 
what  you’ve  written 
and  set  the  type  and 
run  it  on  big  web  press¬ 
es  and  mail  you  your 
publications.  We  sure 
try  hard  to  be  perfect. 
Hallelujah  and  so  be  it. 

*  At  301  N  Street,  Northeast, 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone 
Area  code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 


^SpectaColor* 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


per  thousand  has  averaged  $16 
to  $18  over  the  last  three  years. 

“In  order  to  maintain  the  pre¬ 
print  economies  on  which  the 
SpectaColor  rate  schedule  is 
predicated,  six  one-page  adver¬ 
tisements  must  be  engraved  and 
printed  at  one  time,”  the  Data 
Book  states.  “In  other  words, 
six  advertisements  must  be  sold 
(for  insertion  on  three  separate 
dates) ,  before  the  preprint  press 
run  can  be  ordered.  Since  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  tend  to  stretch  in 
storage,  the  three  separate  in¬ 
sertion  dates  should  lie  within 
a  three  week  period  of  one  an¬ 
other. 

“The  News  publishes  about 
500  pages  of  advertising  and 
editorial  in  six  days,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Consider  the 
impact  advantages  of  being  one 
of  two  color  pages  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  500!”.  .  .  . 

“We  have  forecast  a  volume 
of  100  pages  of  SpectaColor  for 
the  year  Oct.  1,  1962-Oct.  1, 
1963,  an  average  of  two  adver¬ 
tisers  (one  insert)  per  week.” 

The  News  is  of  the  opinion 
that  SpectaColor  will  eventually 
become  a  nation-wide  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  as  other  newspapers 
install  the  equipment  necessary 
to  produce  it. 

The  success  of  preprint  color 
in  other  newspapers  using  the 
wallpaper  design  is  cited.  A 
chart  shows  about  100  million 
preprint  color  ads  printed  in 
1960  as  compared  to  an  esti¬ 
mate  in  excess  of  500  million 
in  1962. 

For  Merrliandiiiing 

For  merchandising  its  Specta¬ 
Color,  the  News  is  offering  ad¬ 
vertisers  extra  preprints  at 
rates  that  range  from  $38.35 
for  1,000  to  $30.10  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  5,000.  The  delivery  of 
the  extra  preprints  is  guaran¬ 
teed  three  days  before  publica¬ 
tion.  Cost  per  thousand  for  the 
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For  Tape  Input 

Con  be  adapted  to  any 
comwercially  available 
6-fo-3?  level  paper  tapes. 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


extras  is  the  same  whether  or¬ 
dered  by  one  or  all  six  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  press  run.  This 
means  that  if  all  six  advertis¬ 
ers  order  the  same  number  of 
preprints  each  will  pay  1/6  of 
the  cost.  In  the  event  of  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  being  ordered 
by  different  advertisers  on  the 
same  run,  the  costs  will  be  “ap¬ 
portioned  fairly  with  the  cost 
per  1,000  charge  as  the  basis,” 
the  Data  Book  states. 

Under  mechanical  require¬ 
ments,  the  advertiser  is  advised 
the  News  must  be  supplied  with 
one  set  of  color  corrected  posi¬ 
tives;  or  the  same  material  pro¬ 
vided  for  advertising  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zine,  i.e.,  completely  retouched 
hard  dot  Dultgen  halftone  posi¬ 
tives  and  proofs  for  color  guide; 
Dultgen  halftone  positives  may 
be  120  or  133  line  screen;  Stock 
for  proofing  to  be  33-34  pound 
Roto-News;  Ink  to  follow  G.T.A. 
standard  colors  with  black  key; 
Full-page  image  to  be  position 
A  on  film  with  reprolith  over¬ 
lays  supplied  for  type.  No 
burner  plates  accepted;  Densi¬ 
ties  to  G.T.A.  standards. 

Seven  Weeks 

The  maximum  full  page  copy 
size  is  13%  inches  by  9%  inches. 

The  closing  date  is  seven 
weeks  before  the  date  of  issue. 
Cancellation  cannot  be  accepted 
after  the  eighth  week  preced¬ 
ing  publication  date. 

At  the  present  time  each  in¬ 
sertion  order  must  carry  options 
for  four  different  days  within 
a  given  week.  The  News  points 
out  that  this  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause,  in  peak  selling  seasons, 
certain  W^nesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  may  not  be  available  for 
SpectaColor. 

The  process  permits  over¬ 
printing  on  the  colored  as  well 
as  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet 
as  it  goes  through  the  press. 
Thus  the  colored  print  can  be 
over-printed  in  black  ink  with 
dealer  listings,  prices,  etc.,  at 
the  advertiser’s  order. 

The  News  has  experimented 
with  SpectaColor  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years.  Produc¬ 
tion  tests  with  actual  pre¬ 
printed  webs  have  been  run 
periodically  for  more  than  a 
year. 

• 

Rice  Layout  W inner 

Stuttgart,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Maude  Halley,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Stuttgart 
Daily  Leader,  won  first  place 
and  a  $50  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
in  an  advertising  layout  contest 
conducted  by  the  Arkansas  Rice 
Council.  Her  winning  page-lay¬ 
out  pictured  rice  as  an  ideal 
basic  food  for  persons  of  all 
ages.  The  contest  was  open  to  all 
newspaper  people  in  the  state. 


McCaffrey  and  McCall 
In  Ownership  of  Agency 

Chester  J.  LaRoche,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  C.  J.  LaRoi  he 
&  Co.  Inc.  has  announced  that 
James  J.  McCaffrey  will  join  ■ 
the  agency  Oct.  1  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  David  I 
B.  McCall  will  join  the  agency  r 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  board.  I 

Both  men  will  acquire  sub-  i 
stantial  ownership  at  the  out-  ^ 
set  in  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Company  S 
Inc. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  and  Mr.  Me-  j- 
Call  are  senior  vicepresidents  > 
and  directors  of  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather  Inc.  Mr.  McCaffrey  [ 
is  a  management  account  super-  L 
visor,  and  Mr.  McCall  is  the  ■ 
copy  chief  at  this  agency.  r 

Mr.  McCaffrey  began  his  ca-  ' 
reer  in  advertising  in  1944  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  where  ; 
he  became  associate  media  di-  ; 
rector. 

Mr.  McCall  entered  the  copy  [ 
department  at  Young  &  Rubi-  | 
cam  in  1950.  i 

•  _  ! 
92-Districl  Analysis  ! 
For  Marketing  Test  / 

Milwaukee  | 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  I 
offering  a  matched  test  market  | 
pattern  for  national  advertisers  J 
who  are  introducing  new  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Journal  service  provides 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  —  household  income, 
education  level  of  the  head  of  | 
the  house,  occupation,  age  group, 
size  of  family  —  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  92  circulation  districts 
within  the  metropolitan  area. 

An  advertiser  may  run  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  copy  in  the 
same  edition  of  the  Journal  to 
test  reaction  in  various  districts. 
The  district  analysis  was  com¬ 
piled  from  data  in  the  Journal’s 
annual  Consumer  Analysis  Poll. 

• 

Zenith  Puts  Million  | 
Into  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation  is 
launching  a  $2,000,000  plus  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  local  and 
national  print  media  and  net¬ 
work  tv  during  the  peak  selling 
autumn  season.  This  is  over  and 
above  the  regular  peak  selling  ! 
season  advertising  normally 
scheduled  by  Zenith  distributors 
and  dealers. 

“Over  $1,000,000  of  the  allo¬ 
cation,”  L.  C.  Truesdell,  presi-  | 
dent,  said,  “will  be  used  in  a 
concentrated  local  newspaper  ; 
advertising  program  in  retail  . 
markets  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  ads  will  be  placed  by  Zenith 
dealers  through  Zenith  distribu¬ 
tors  during  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.” 
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Late  news 
with 

Wood  Super  Flongs 


/ 


When  an  important  news  story  breaks  just  before  press  time,  there’s  no  two  ways 
about  it... this  means  replate,  and  fast! 

One-piece,  no-pack  Wood  Super  Flongs  have  brought  to  newspapers  across  the 
country  a  late  news  advantage  never  before  possible  with  ordinary  mats. 

With  Super  Flongs,  originated  and  developed  by  Wood  Flong,  you  eliminate  the 
the  need  for  time-consuming  hand  packing.  This  means  faster  delivery  of  plates  to 
the  press  room. 

Your  readers  deserve  the  latest  news. 

Let  Wood  Super  Flongs  accomplish  this  for  you. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  . . SERVICE  .  .  . RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 

ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPIN& 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  S51  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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America’s  new 
Interstate  Highway  System 


Every  driver  and  taxpayer  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  j 
the  nation's  highway  builders.  j 

Based  on  the  impressive  safety  records  of  Interstate  System  i 

highways  now  in  use,  safety  authorities  have  raised  their 
estimates  of  the  life-saving  potential  of  modern  highway  < 
design.  Most  recent  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of  < 

Public  Roads  show  the  Interstate  System  alone  will  have  < 


will  save  75,000  lives 
in  the  next 
twenty  years! 


saved  another  75,000  lives  by  1980. 

Money  savings  in  operating  costs,  time  and  accident 
reduction  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 

Tbday  more  than  12,000  miles  of  the  41,000-mile  Inter¬ 
state  System  are  open  for  traffic.  By  1972  America’s  motor¬ 
ists  will  be  able  to  go  coast-to-coast  without  a  traffic  light 
or  grade  crossing. 

Although  the  Interstate  System  will  eventually  carry  20 
to  25%  of  the  nation’s  total  highway  traffic,  it  will  comprise 
only  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  our  total  road  and 


l*J  jmm  ill. 
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street  network.  From  farm-to-market  roads  to  magnificent 
fr-riways,  Americans  today  drive  over  more  than  800,000 
miles  of  Federal-aid  highways  alone. 

These  comprehensive  highway  systems  are  the  product 
of  a  huge  amount  of  plarming  by  federal,,  state  and  city 
officials,  and  great  construction  skill  by  engineers  and 
contractors. 

The  orderly  advancement  of  the  expanded  Federal-State 
highway  program  and  the  on-time  completion  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  promise  tremendous  benefits  in  the  saving  of 
lives  and  in  contributions  to  our  national  economy  and 
welfare. 


Modern  concrete  pavement  is  being 
used  on  mile  after  mile  of  your 
new  Interstate  System.  Designed  to 
last  50  years  or  more  it  will  also 
provide  the  greatest  all-weather 
driving  comfort  and  safety  ever 
knowni 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
NaNanal  Haadquartcri:  33  W.  Grand  Av*.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


What  PR  Has  to  Sell: 
‘Creative  Energy’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

When  he  was  7  years  old, 
Shaya  Feintuch  and  his  mother 
were  brougrht  to  this  country 
from  the  little  Polish  village  of 
Kowell.  His  father  had  come 
ahead  “to  find  gold  in  the 
streets.”  The  immigrant  hadn’t 
done  exactly  that,  but  he  had 
and  has  since  prospered  in  the 
leather  goods  business.  He  is 
now  retired.  The  mother  has 
passed  away. 

Today  Shaya,  known  as  Chris¬ 
topher  Cross,  48,  president  of 
Christopher  Cross  Associates,  a 
New  York  public  relations  firm, 
would  like,  when  he  retires,  to 
lecture  to  journalism  students 
on  “creative  energy,”  which,  he 
said  this  week,  is  what  PR  has 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Cross  was  talking  in  his 
glamorous  penthouse  office  on 
West  58th  street.  It  used  to  be 
Gloria  Swanson’s  apartment 
and  has  kept  the  Hollywood 
flare,  including  two,  not  one,  but 
an  upper  and  lower  level  roof 
garden. 

$250,000  Billings 

After  being  in  radio,  the 
author  of  several  published 
books,  and  associated  with  such 
advertising  agencies  as  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  and  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  of  which  he  was  a 
vicepresident,  Mr.  Cross  started 
his  owTi  business  two  years  ago. 
Since  then,  with  “creative  en¬ 
ergy”  he  has  built  one  account 
paying  a  fee  of  $1500  a  month 
up  to  annual  billings  of  $250,000 
a  year. 

“Today  as  I  travel  about  this 
country  and  abroad,  I  resent  the 
general  lack  of  understanding 
that  still  exists  about  public  re- 
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lations,”  Mr.  Cross  said.  “Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  advance  in  recent  years, 
we  still  remain  to  too  many 
simply  peddlers  of  hand-outs, 
exploiters  of  more  talented 
friends,  and  stealers  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  space  and 
broadcast  time  for  which  adver¬ 
tising  money  should  be  paid. 

“Prospective  clients  sometimes 
ask  me  how  many  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  and  television 
people  I  know.  Some,  I  reply, 
but  not  many.  That  ij  not  what 
I’m  selling  anyway.  What  you 
are  buying  is  creative  energy, 
controlled  imagination  and  skill. 
It’s  a  vital  part  of  the  science 
of  marketing,  as  necessary  to 
business  and  industry  as  elec¬ 
tricity  or  any  other  form  of 
power.  It  can  best  be  used,  when 
top  management  takes  the  PR 
practitioner  into  their  confidence 
and  he  becomes  as  close  to  them 
as  their  right  hands.” 

Mr.  Cross  cited  what  he  re¬ 
cently  did  with  Cadre  Indus¬ 
tries,  one  of  his  clients,  as  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  a  10-year-old 
electronics  corporation  that  has 
built  itself  up  to  an  annual  gross 
business  of  about  $15,000,000. 

Discussing  possibilities  with 
Cadre’s  top  executives,  Mr. 
Cross  suggested  getting  out  a 
children’s  book,  telling  in  simple 
words  and  vivid  drawings,  ex¬ 
actly  what  a  share  of  stock  is. 
He  felt  certain  such  a  book 
would  be  already  available,  and 
asked  for  only  a  modest  budget. 
After  a  considerable  search,  he 
found  there  was  none,  so  he 
wrote  the  book  himself.  Entitled 
“A  Share  for  Johnny”  it  was 
illustrated  by  Tony  De  Luna. 
Ten  thousand  were  printed. 

In  Business  Columns 

“We  sent  100  to  business  and 
financial  editors  of  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Cross  recalled.  “Forty-five 
of  them  made  whole  or  partial 
columns  out  of  it,  with  generous 
quotations  from  the  book. 

In  his  column,  John  E.  Bryan, 
financial  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain-Dealer,  called  it 
“sprightly”  adding  “hats  off  to 
Cadre  Industries  Corp.,  Endi- 
cott,  N.Y.,  electronics  firm,  for 
having  this  booklet  created  and 
produced  for  the  Children  of 
Cadre  shareholders  ‘and  any 
other  children’.”  From  this  one 
column  alone  nearly  25,000  let¬ 
ters  were  received,  according  to 


Mr.  Cross,  including  commenda¬ 
tions  from  such  people  as  F.  W. 
Fairchild,  manager  of  stock¬ 
holder  relations  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  the  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  which  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  reprint. 

“Altogether  we  received  re¬ 
quests  for  nearly  100,000  copies,” 
Mr.  Cross  said,  “which  certainly 
is  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
press.  What  we  had  to  do  was 
to  arrange  with  a  printer  who 
formed  a  publishing  company  to 
print  the  extra  editions  of  ‘A 
Share  for  Johnny’  that  became 
necessary.  The  Cadre  name  was 
kept  in  the  new  editions,  and 
we  got  free  copies  above  the 
10,000  originally  ordered  as  part 
of  the  deal.  Through  this  bit  of 
creative  energy  a  great  many 
people  became  aware  of  a  small 
company  which  had  done  some¬ 
thing  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  giant.” 

Stylists  of  Sports 

For  Manhattan  Shirt  Com¬ 
pany,  Christopher  Cross  worked 
with  Sports  Illustrated  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  were  the  all-time 
great  “stylists  of  sports.”  Some 
1000  sportscasters  and  sports 
editors  and  writers  on  news¬ 
papers  were  polled,  from  whom 
came  an  80%  response,  selecting 
the  three  great  stylists  in.  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  bowling,  box¬ 
ing,  football,  golf,  hockey,  horse 
racing,  tennis,  track  and  field. 

The  selections  were  published 
in  a  booklet  for  which  Sidney  L. 
James,  publisher  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  wrote  the  preface.  In  it 
he  noted  that  the  athletes  “at 
their  ultimate  best  must  have 
style — the  best  style” — a  state¬ 
ment  that  provided  an  excellent 
springboard  for  the  Manhattan 
Shirt  Company  to  hold  nUtchan- 
dising  promotions  in  flepartment 
stores  throughout  country. 

Louis  C.  Stengel  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Manhattan  Shirt 
Company,  in  a  closing  message 
in  the  lx)oklet,  'expressed  the 
hope  of  creating  “a"  greater 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
stylishness  in  sports.” 

Some  of  the  athletes  chosen 
as  “great  stylists”  came  to  style 
promotions  the  Manhattan  Shirt 
Company  sponsored  in  retail 
stores,  and  only  recently  Mr. 
Stengel  said: 

“This  whole  idea  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  how  creative 
energy  of  public  relations 
properly  wed  to  advertising  can 
produce  results.” 


Wrote  for  Brooklyn  Ea{^e 

Mr.  Crosa — he  took  the  name 
legally  many  years  ago  and  the 
little  Polish  boy,  Shaya  Fein¬ 
tuch,  is  no  longer  part  of  the 
image — saw  his  own  by-line  first 
in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
old  Brooklyn  EagU.  From  that 


Christopher  (>oss 


start  he  built  up  his  own  store 
of  creative  energy  in  the  only 
possible  way,  by  grinding,  hard 
work.  At  17,  he  was  pushing  a 
hand  truck  in  the  New  ^ork  i 
garment  district.  He  worked  in 
as  much  education  as  he.  could, 
including  two  years  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  But  the 
depression  hit  and  act  the  family 
back. 

Writing  stoiSes  for  the  Eagle 
was  an  education  in  itself, 
Christopher  Cross  recalls  today. 
From  that  he  went  to  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company’s 
publicity  department. 

In  the  course  of  his  duties  at 
Mutual,  he  met  Royal  Arch 
Gunnison,  Far  Eastern  corre¬ 
spondent  fpr  the  Gkristian  Sci- 
unce  Monitor,  and  a  Mutual 
stringrer.  Mr.  Gunnison  had  been 
captured  by  the  Japanese  and 
was  returning  on  the  S.S. 
Gripsholm.  He  introduced  Mr. 
Cross  to  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Taggart,  a  fellow  passenger, 
and  the  famous  “Praise  the 
Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition” 
chaplain  from  Texas. 

Interviewing  the  clergyman, 
Mr.  Cross  wrote  an  article  for 
•Red  Book  called  “My  Prayers 
Were  Answered.”  This  he  de- 
wrioped  later  into  a  book,  “My 
Figfcting  Congregation”  pub- 
lia^iad  by  Doubleday.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  published  his  next  book  en¬ 
titled  “Sold  iers  of  God.” 

At  Mutual,  Mr.  Cross  played 
an  active  part  in  a  program 
called  “A  Minute  of  Prayers.” 
Subsequently  he  edited  a  book 
of  prayers  for  all  faiths  that 
was  puMished  as  “A  Minute  of 
Prayer  for  a  World  at  War.” 
More  recently  a  new  edition 
simply  named  “A  Minute  of 
Prayer”  was  published  as  a 
paperback  by  Pocket  Book,  Inc. 

From  Mutual,  Mr.  Cross  went 
to  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector.  From  that  job  he  was 
drafted  by  the  then  newly  organ¬ 
ized  United  Nations  as  a  public 
information  officer.  After  five 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  SUBURBAN*  prints  up  to 
16,000  papers  per  hour— 24 
standard  pages  or  48  tabloid. 


The  URBANITE  prints  up  to  30,000 
p.p  h  — collects  up  tc  64  standard 
pages  or  1 12  tabloid. 


TRU^ 


This  feature 
insures  exact 
Web  Offset  image 


Printed  image  and  plate  dimension  are  always 
exactly  identical  when  you  print  with  Goss 
Web  Offset.  That’s  because  True  Rolling, 
without  the  use  of  bearers,  goes  far  beyond 
usual  provisions  for  web  and  printed  image 
control.  One  example:  plate  and  blanket  cylin¬ 
ders  are  perfectly  balanced  and  set  in  precision, 
pre-loaded  bearings. 

While  most  valuable  for  accurate  register 
on  ROP  color,  Goss  True  Rolling  also  reduces 
plate  wear.  It  eliminates  gear  streaking,  dot 
distortion  and  slurring;  helps  you  get  the 
very  best  reproduction  of  all  pictorial  and 
type  matter. 

You’ll  find  refinements  such  as  this  by  the 
dozen  in  all  Goss  Web  Offset  Presses.  You’ll 
find  Goss  skilled  engineering  applied  all  the 
way — and  they  are  the  only  web  offset  presses 
designed,  developed,  built,  sold  and  serviced 
by  the  same  organization. 

Let  Goss  help  you  consider  the  question  of 
“going  offset.’’  Just  write  us  your  require¬ 
ments— circulation,  page  requirements,  num¬ 
ber  of  publications,  use  of  color,  your  plans  for 
changes  or  expansion  —  anything  else  that 
bears  on  the  question.  We’ll  submit  recom¬ 
mendations.  Write  us  today. 
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PANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing.., industry-wide  and  world-wide 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  FACTS  . 


The  Goss  Company 
6601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I’m  interested.  Send  me  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Suburban®  □;  Urbanite  □ 
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STATE. 


HISTORICAL  EDITION  of  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  Daily  Gazeffe, 
commemorating  the  city's  Diamond  Jubilee,  is  presented  to  the  city 
museum  and  library  by  Kdrs.  Ros^,  Thompson,  center,  co-publisher.  At 
left  is  Mrs.  Verna  Gilfen,  museum  director;  at  right,  Mrs.  V.  O.  Al¬ 
brecht,  librarian.  The  56-page  edition  was  printed  by  the  offset  process. 


N.Y.  Times 

Answers 

Protest 

In  answer  to  a  protest  from 
Robert  Abelow  of  Weil,  Gotshal 
&  Manges,  attorneys  for  Metro¬ 
politan  Dairy  Institute,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  Times  has  i.ssued  as¬ 
surance  to  the  industry  that  an 
ad  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
on  July  5,  picturing  a  bottle  of 
milk  labeled  with  a  skull  and 
crossbones,  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  ad  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy. 

The  MDI,  public  information 
agency  for  the  milk  industry  in 
the  greater  New  York  area,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Times  that  the  ad 
was  not  only  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  but  constituted  a  libel  of 
product,  and  questioned  how 
such  a  picture  could  meet  the 
newspaper’s  standards  of  ac¬ 
ceptability. 

In  his  reply  to  the  MDI, 
Amory  Bradford,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Times,  said:  “The  New  York 
Times,  we  can  assure  you,  had 
no  desire  or  intention  to  harm 
the  milk  industry'.  .  .  .  Being 
human,  however,  mistakes  of 
judgment  are  bound  to  occur. 
This  is  to  advise  you  that  there 
will  be  no  repetition  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  .  .  .  either  in  its 
present  form  or  in  any  other 
form  which  depicts  or  describes 
milk  as  poisonous,  unsafe  or  un¬ 
fit  for  consumption.” 

• 

Natl  Benzole  Repeats 

London 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year  National  Benzole,  a  gaso¬ 
line  company,  purchased  all 
available  display  ad  space  in  the 
Daily  Herald  on  August  Bank 
Holiday  Monday.  The  ads 
repeated  last  year’s  “family  day 
out”  theme. 


Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  in  tv 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  will  become  a  tv  advertiser 
for  the  first  time  as  co-sponsor 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System’s  tv  coverage  of  the  1962 
election. 

The  Institute  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  advertiser  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  Sunday  supplements 
for  the  past  20  years  and  will 
continue  a  full  schedule  in  this 
medium. 

• 

Model  PR  Agency 

Frank  P.  Model,  former  trade 
magazine  editor  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  account  executive  in  New 
York,  has  formed  Model  &  Com¬ 
pany,  a  PR  agency,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston.  Until  re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Model  handled  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  for  Lestoil 
Products  Inc. 


Nalley’s  Using  Full 
Color  Ad  Campaign 

San  Francisco 
Full  pages  of  four-color  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  the  Nal- 
le'y’s  Inc.,  campaign,  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  least  until  year  end, 
advise  San  Francisco  offices  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Popy  is  appearing  throughout 
jthe  food  manufacturer’s  dis¬ 
tributing  area.  This  extends 
throughout  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  Western  Canada  and 
into  Montana,  Colorado,  Okla- 
hoifla,  California,  Arizona  and 
Utah. 

• 

Heads  Ad  Club 

Los  Angeles 
Frederick  L.  Olsen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Hixson  &  Jorgensen  Inc., 
has  succeeded  Robert  Hicks  as 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Advertising  Club.  Other  new  of¬ 
ficers  are  vice  presidents  Ray  J. 


Public  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


years  with  U.N.,  he  went  into 
advertising  agency  work.  In 
1960  he  left  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  and,  after  a  short  time 
as  president  of  Pan-American 
Public  Relations  Ltd.,  started 
his  own  PR  firm. 

“Now  that  I  am  entering  my 
second  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  field  I  want  to  do  something 
to  improve  public  knowledge  of 
our  craft,”  Mr.  Cross  concluded. 
“I  will  consider  it  a  life  well- 
lived  if  in  the  coming  years  1 
can  contribute  something  to 
achieve  a  more  effective  use  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  public 
relations.” 

• 

Curtis  PR  Chief 
On  Higher  Level 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
K.  Farrand,  vicepresident  and 
public  relations  director  of  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Company’s  newly- 
created  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Matthew  J.  Culligan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

In  announcing  the  creation  of 
the  new  department,  Mr.  Culli¬ 
gan  said  it  reflects  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  communications  to  all 
the  “Publics”  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  should  be  man¬ 
aged  at  the  highest  corporate 
level. 

In  addition  to  public  relations, 
which  embraces  not  only  pub¬ 
licity  functions  but  community, 
financial,  and  trade  relations  as 
well,  the  new  department  will 
supervise  and  coordinate  those 
activities  which  reflect  a  public 
profile,  as  well  as  operations 
within  the  Company  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  employee 
relations. 

Mr.  Farrand  joined  Curtis  in 
July,  1949  as  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

• 


This  special  wire  service 
I  I  I  for  Sunday  newspapers 
■  makes  its  debut  Sept.  9 

HORIZONS 

It  is  a  balanced  file  of  timely  reporting  and 
analysis,  illustrated  with  charts  and  pictures 
on  the  DPI  Telephoto-Unifax  network. 

World  Horizons-a  distinctive  report  delivered 
•  every  Sunday  for  publication  the  following 
Sunday  from 

"^Jnited  J^ress  Jnternational 


Tibbitts,  of  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Co.,  and  Nelms  H.  Black,  South¬ 
ern  California  Gas  Co.;  treas¬ 
urer,  Arthur  G.  Pollock,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  secretary,  Agnes  Haines  of 
Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

• 

Daily  Names  Rep 

Effective  Nov.  1  the  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph  will  be  rep- 
re.sented  nationally  by  Johnson, 
K'nt,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 

• 

Joins  Media  Records 

Effective  Sept.  1  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
becomes  a  subscriber  of  Media 
Records. 
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2  Vicepresidents  Named 
By  Hill  and  Knowlton 

Edward  J.  Doherty  and 
Charles  L.  Black  have  been 
named  vicepresidents  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
by  John  W.  Hill,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  international 
public  relations  firm. 

Mr.  Doherty  joined  Hill  and 
Knowlton  in  1950.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Vertol  Aircraft  Corporation 
and  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  of  American  Airlines. 

Mr.  Black,  who  has  been  a.sso- 
ciated  with  Hill  and  Knowlton 
for  11  years,  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Flying  maga¬ 
zine. 
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A  Certified 
Blue  Ribbon  Mat 


advertising  need 

Silverfone  Imprestomats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  Junior. 

Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  in  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 

Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 


/(/ 


the  whole  plant 
shows  its  pride 
when  quality  color 
and  monochrome 
rendering  is 
the  rule 


CERTIFIED 


BLUE  RIBBON  MATS 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


555  Fifth  Avenue 


Dept.  P 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSOR  SAYS; 

All  That’s  ‘Science’ 
Isn’t  All  Scientific 


Seattle 

Newspapers  may  be  giving  a 
lot  more  space  to  “science  news” 
but  a  lot  of  it  isn’t  “hard  science 
news,”  said  Prof.  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum  of  New  York  University 
in  a  report  to  the  International 
Seminar  for  Science  Writers 
here  Aug.  16. 

Pleading  for  a  serious  ap¬ 
proach  to  coverage  of  major 
scientific  events  and  objecting 
to  having  science  writers  be¬ 
come  second-class  citizens  on 
the  newspaper  staff,  Professor 
Krieghbaum  analyzed  the 
science  news  he  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H  is  Analysis 

(1)  The  police  reporter  ap¬ 
proach.  Stories  of  this  type  in¬ 
clude  the  descriptions  and  the 
details  that  any  good  competent, 
inquiring  reporter  would  gather 
on  a  fire,  a  bank  robbery  —  or 
a  missile  launching. 

(2)  The  “What’s-the-cold- 
war-score”  angle.  Americans 
seem  to  have  become  practically 
neurotic  on  the  question  of  re¬ 
lating  things  to  the  cold  >var. 


I  can’t  help  but  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service’s  budget  if  we 
ever  got  a  hint  that  the  Soviets 
or  the  Red  Chinese  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  “major  break¬ 
through”  on  either  a  one-pill 
cure  for  cancer  or  the  synthesis 
of  living  cells  in  the  laboratory. 
(It  would  have  to  be  a  “major 
breakthrough”  to  rate  many 
U.  S.  headlines  or  much  Ameri¬ 
can  public  reaction.) 

(3)  The  “For  he’s-a-jolly- 
good-fellow”  approach.  This  is 
especially  good  for  astronauts, 
either  United  States  or  Soviet. 
Remember  the  stories  about 
their  wives  and  children  that 
piled  up  column  inches  on  the 
manned  space  flights.  This  ap¬ 
proach  did  get  a  little  tarnished, 
however,  when  Titov  came  over 
to  the  United  States  for  a  tour. 

(4)  The  Dr.  Frankenstein 
touch.  This  is  just  the  opposite 
of  the  one  cited  above.  If  the 
“good  fellow”  approach  doesn’t 
seem  to  fit,  a  writer  can  play  on 
outmoded  conventions  and  al¬ 
ways  trot  out  that  terror-inspir¬ 
ing  machine  manufactured  by 


When  your  MATRICES  are 


you  stand  to  gain  a  lot! 


An  essential  part  of  every  Matrix  Contrast  contract 
calls  for  Service,  as  often  as  requested.  Not  on  a  once- 
in-a-while  basis,  but  regularly,  to  keep  your  color  con¬ 
trasted  mats  fresh,  clear  and  easy  to  read. 

This  regular  service  is  maintained  by  our  skilled 
workmen,  available  anywhere,  coast-to-coast.  It's  the 
BIG  reason  why  newspaper  plants,  publishers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  consistently  reduce  normal  typesetting 
errors  by  better  than  30®/o! 

It  also  means  more  production  per  shift,  better  work 
and  hundreds  of  work  hours  gained  per  year.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  dollars  — Matrix  Contrast  Service  shows  a 
clear  profit  over  its  modest  cost.  Why  not  look  into 
this,  now? 

Send  for  our  free  hrochurc  which  gives  certified  figures 
on  time  and  labor  saving  in  composing  rooms. 


MATRIX 


SERVICE 


154  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
190  Herrick  Road,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Frankenstein,  who  was  a 
scientist  of  sorts. 

(5)  The  science  classroom 
teacher  or  the  hard  news  science 
aspects.  And  this  almost  always 
gets  lifted  out  or  pushed  back 
into  a  corner — of  page  29. 

Mirtcellaneous 

The  Glenn  coverage,  in  Prof. 
Krieghbaum’s  analysis,  included 
several  items  he  wouldn’t  con¬ 
sider  as  science  news,  either 
hard  or  soft,  such  as: 

A  short  from  London  that 
“Flying  John,”  the  hunch  favor¬ 
ite,  came  in  second  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Race  Track  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Seven  and  inches  that  told 
Col.  Glenn  had  earned  $245 
extra  in  flight  pay. 

A  short  on  the  nomination  of 
Col.  Glenn’s  daughter  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  her  ninth  grade  class. 

The  complete  text  of  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy’s  con¬ 
gratulatory  conversation  with 
Col.  Glenn. 

Twenty-five  inches,  with  illus¬ 
tration,  on  the  Project  Mercury 
commemorative  postage  stamp. 

Nine  and  one-half  inches  on 
the  Wall  Street  market  reaction 
to  the  Glenn  flight. 

Twenty-four  inches  in  column¬ 
ist  Jack  Gould’s  evaluation  of 
television  and  radio  perform¬ 
ance. 

Massive  Coverage 


For  documentation  of  l.ow 
massive  coverage  may  yield  lit¬ 
tle  hard  science  news  because 
of  the  oblique  approaches  used. 
Prof.  Krieghbaum  told  about 
coverage  of  Col.  John  Glenn’s 
flight  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Feb.  21,  1962,  which  had  “a 
staggering  total”  of  1,373%  col-  I 
umn  inches  of  news  stories  and 
pictures  related  to  the  orbital 
flight. 

“This  means,”  he  said,  “slight¬ 
ly  more  than  eight  full  pages 
out  of  an  issue  with  92  pages. 
Add  in  the  761  column  inches  I 
of  advertising  tied  in  directly  j 
with  the  Glenn  trip  and  the  ! 
amount  goes  up  to  2,134%  col¬ 
umn  inches.  This  all-inclusive  [ 
total  is  more  than  one-eighth  I 
of  all  the  news  and  advertising 
space  in  that  day’s  issue.’ 

Prof.  Krieghbaum  compared 
this  coverage  with  what  the 
Times  gave  other  big  science 
stories,  as  follows: 

Total  News 
Spare 

First  Atomic  bomb 
(Aug.  7,  1945 — 

38  page  issue)  634 

First  Soviet  Satellite 
(Oct.  5,  1957— 

36  page  issue)  331 

Soviet  Moon  Shot  Take-off 
(Sept.  13,  1959— 

Sunday  issue)  238% 

Soviet  Moon  Shot  Landing 
(Sept.  14,  1959— 

60  page  issue)  619%  1 


“Don’t  misunderstand  me 
about  these  stories,”  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  said.  “I’m  not  advocating 
that  they  be  spiked  by  the  copy 
desk  or  the  type  thrown  into  the 
hell  box.  I  am  just  arguing  that 
it  is  not  hard  science  news  re¬ 
porting.  Possibly  science  writers 
should  be  happy  that  other  re¬ 
porters  at  last  are  paying  some 
attention  to  what  impact  science 
is  having. 

“I  trust  that  none  will  think 
I  am  picking  a  fight  with  the 
New  York  Times  staff;  I  am 
simply  saying  that  what  is  done 
in  this  ‘show  piece  of  American 
journalism’  probably  happens 
elsewhere,  too.” 


‘Operation  Vista’ 
Includes  Plant  Visit 

Peoria,  Ill. 

An  “Operation  Vista”  field 
trip  to  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
was  an  introduction  to  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  for  two  foreign 
students.  Jean  Claude  Faure,  20, 
of  Marseille,  France,  and  Ozden 
Sirel,  19,  of  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
were  among  11  students  here  on 
an  American  Red  Cross  inter¬ 
national  student  visit.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  community  relations  de¬ 
partment  cooperated  on  arrange¬ 
ments  and  committees  for  the 
Peoria  chapter. 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves 
oround 


f 


*  Morning 

*  Evening 

*  Sunday 
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To  ease  effects  of  the  cost-price  squeeze, 
farmers  have  been  turning  to  bigger,  more 
powerful,  more  productive  farm  machines. 

Between  1951  and  1961  alone,  the 
average  size  of  all  farm  tractors  shipped 
by  U.  S  manufacturers  jumped  from  30 
to  51  horsepower — a  boost  of  70  percent. 

This  week  the  100-horsepower  barrier 
in  standard  wheel  tractors  was  broken  for 
the  first  time.  John  Deere  announced  a 
117-horsepower  tractor  one-third  more 
power  than  the  largest  standard  tractor 
previously  available.  The  added  power 
will  permit  farmers  to  operate  bigger 


equipment  at  faster  speeds. 

To  transmit  the  huge  power  load 
efficiently,  Deere  engineers  worked  with 
the  leading  tire  companies  to  design  the 
largest  farm  tractor  tires  ever  produced. 

Engineering  leadership  is  a  tradition 
with  John  Deere.  In  recent  years  it  has 
contributed  such  important  farming  de¬ 
velopments  as  corn  combining,  one-man 
haying,  high-speed  corn  planting  and 
equipment  for  minimum  tillage.  It  is  an 
important  reason  why  John  Deere  is  the 
leading  producer  of  farm  machinery  for 
the  U.  S.  farm  market. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


N.Y.  Times 
Western  to 
Employ  80 

Plans  for  printing  the  Western 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  Los  Angeles  are  taking  final 
shape.  A  skeleton  staff  is  already 
on  the  ground.  Others — tran.s- 
planted  from  New  York  and 
hired  locally — will  be  at  their 
desks  by  Labor  Day.  In  all,  the 
staff  will  come  to  about  80. 

They  are  taking  up  their  posi¬ 
tions  at  two  points.  Advertising, 
circulation,  production  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  crews  are  housed 
in  a  one-story  brick  building  at 
2560  West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 
The  news  staff  has  space  di¬ 
agonally  across  the  street  in  the 
plant  of  the  printer,  Rogers  & 
MacDonald. 

The  freshly-remodeled  office 
building  was  a  run-down  storage 
plant  when  the  Times  leased  it 
from  Rogers  &  MacDonald.  It 
has  been  completely  done  over, 
inside  and  out.  Its  plate  glass 
entrance,  inscribed  with  the  leg¬ 
end  “The  New  York  Times 
Western  Edition,”  used  to  be  a 
truck  entrance.  The  beige-walled 
interior  has  an  open,  roomy  ap¬ 
pearance  except  for  one  section 
that  has  been  walled  in  as  a 
conference  room  and  lounge.  The 
original  concrete  ffoor  has  been 
covered  with  asphalt  tile. 

In  Residential  District 

The  location,  a  low  income 
residential  district  in  southwest 
Los  Angeles,  is  only  a  fifteen 
minute  truck  run  from  the  air¬ 
port.  This  was  an  important 
consideration  in  selecting  the 
site,  because  most  of  the  edi¬ 
tion’s  circulation  will  fan  out 


PROVED 
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Monthly  MEYRO 

•0  Modiion  Avo.,  Now  York 


by  plane  to  mail  subscribers 
throughout  the  west. 

All  the  New  York  transplants, 
except  the  news  staff,  are  al¬ 
ready  on  the  spot.  Walter  Matt¬ 
son,  production  manager,  moved 
West  in  mid- June  to  supervise 
alterations  in  the  printing  plant 
to  suit  Times  needs — to  make 
sure,  for  example,  that  type¬ 
casting  machines  have  bwn 
properly  converted  for  Teletype¬ 
setter  operation — and  to  oversee 
installation  of  transmission 
equipment  and  heavy  mail  room 
machines.  Mike  Vezzuto  of  the 
production  department  went  out 
early  in  July  to  work  with  him 
for  a  few  months  during  the 
dry  run  and  early  publication 
period.  Test  runs  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  equipment  will  start  in 
mid-August. 

The  nucleus  of  a  circulation 
staff  has  been  hired  on  the  Coast 
by  Circulation  Manager  William 
Holmberg.  William  Murray,  sub¬ 
scription  manager  in  New  York, 
has  gone  out  to  help  set  up 
subscription  fulfillment  proce¬ 
dures. 

Tom  Mullaney,  news  editor, 
and  his  three  assistants — Walter 
Carlson,  Jack  McHale  and  Bob 
Lee  —  have  left  Forty-third 
Street  and  are  moving  out  with 
their  families  in  easy  stages. 

13  on  Ad  Sales  Staff 

Claude  F.  Ratliff  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Times  advertising  office 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  will  be 
responsible  to  John  B.  Olson, 
general  manager  of  the  edition. 

Mr.  Ratliff  will  head  a  staff  of 
13  salesmen,  based  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  in  San  Francisco. 
Their  chief  concern  will  be 
Western  Edition  advertising  but 
they  will  go  after  linage  for  the 
New  York  edition,  too.  William 
Schmidt  will  head  the  Los 
Angeles-based  crew;  William 
O’Flaherty  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  office. 

A  regional  editions  news  desk 
in  the  Forty-third  Street  news- 
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Perforates  and  processes 
standard  eight-level 
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Wilmington,  Mass. 


Editor’s  Measurements 
Say  Papers  Are  Better 


Odessa,  Texas 

“Newspapers  are  better  to¬ 
day,”  says  Robert  Jackson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times. 

To  prove  it,  he  gave  a  set  of 
figures  in  a  panel  discussion  at 
the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  recently. 

He  compared  Caller  papers 
of  Aug.  7,  1941  with  Caller 
pages  of  Aug.  2,  1962  and  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

“The  Aug.  7,  1941,  paper  had 
14  pages  and  684  inches  of  news. 
There  were  14  pictures.  There 
were  eight  stories  about  the 
world  in  general,  35  stories 
about  the  nation,  13  about  the 
state,  30  area  stories  and  48 


local  stories.  There  were  173 
inches  of  sports  and  56  inches 
of  oil  news. 

“The  August  1962  Caller  had 
64  pages,  1,408  inches  of  news,  ^ 
22  pictures,  221  inches  of  market 
news,  61  inches  of  oil  news  and 
247  inches  of  sports.  The  story 
breakdown  went  like  this:  28 
stories  about  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  70  national  stories,  16  state 
stories,  24  area  stories  and  50  : 
local  stories.” 

Mr.  Jackson  added,  “Every 
newspaper  that  I  know  of  in  I 
Texas  has  improved  proportion¬ 
ately. 

“The  reason  readers  don’t 
know  about  the  improvement  is 
that  we  don’t  tell  them,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  tell  them.” 


room  will  exercise  editorial  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Times  satellite  edi¬ 
tions  in  Paris  and  Los  Angeles. 
Larry  Hauck,  editor  of  regional 
editions,  set  up  the  new  unit 
after  consultation  with  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Turner  Catledge. 
Mr.  Hauck  is  in  over-all  charge 
of  the  satellite  news  operations. 

Lee  Kanner,  who  has  been 
New  York  editor  of  the  I.  E. 
since  the  Paris  operation  began 
two  years  ago,  is  now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  regional  editions. 

A  universal  copy  desk,  with 
two  slot  men,  will  handle  copy 
for  both  editions.  Douglas 
Kneeland  will  head  the  West¬ 
ern  Edition  division ;  A1  Roberts 
the  1.  E.  There  will  be  eight 
copy  readers.  The  new  unit  will 
begin  to  function  on  Labor  Day. 
Dry  runs  for  the  Western  Edi¬ 
tion  are  scheduled  to  begin  about 
then. 

• 

Research  Project 
Grant  Is  Offered 

Austin,  Texas 

The  E.  L.  Kurth  Foundation 
has  established  an  award  for 
graduate  research  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
honor  of  the  late  E.  L.  Kurth, 
first  president  of  Southland  Pa¬ 
per  Mills.  The  award  is  $1,000 
per  year  for  three  years,  with 
possible  renewal. 

Graduate  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
select^  for  the  award  will  con¬ 
duct  “a  project  of  potential  value 
to  newspapers  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.”  The  first  recipient 
will  be  chosen  by  Dr.  DeWitt  C. 
Reddick,  Journalism  School  di¬ 
rector;  Harlon  M.  Fentress, 
president  of  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  R.  W.  Wortham  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Southland  Paper  Mills. 


Telephone  Selling 
Boosts  Subscriptions 

Washington 

The  day  of  the  traveling  sales¬ 
man  is  giving  way  to  that  of  the 
telephone  solicitor  —  and  with 
success  —  according  to  T.  W. 
Arrowood,  circulation  sales  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company’s  group  of 
weekly  and  monthly  newspapers  i 
and  magazines. 

Mr.  Arrowood  reported  that  ! 
30  percent  of  completed  tele¬ 
phone  calls  across  the  country 
represent  sales  for  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  Four  telephone  salesmen 
have  replaced  37  on-the-road 
salesmen  in  circulation  sales, 
with  an  actual  increase  in  sub¬ 
scription  sales  during  the  past 
year. 

The  sales  cost  has  been  cut  ; 
on  a  per-subscription  basis 
through  the  elimination  of 
traveling  salesmen,  he  said. 

Army  Times  Publishing  Com-  . 
pany  is  utilizing  the  telephone  i 
system  WATS  lines  which  per-  I 
mit  unlimited  long  distance  calls  ' 
across  the  country  24  hours  a  : 
day  for  the  sales  program.  Tele¬ 
phone  salesmen  are  on  duty  18 
hours  a  day  —  contacting  mili¬ 
tary  units  during  working  hours 
and  military  families  at  home 
after  duty  hours. 

• 

Alumni  Citations 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Herbert  Gulick,  advertising  ] 
director  of  the  South  Bay  Daily  : 
Breeze,  Redondo  Beach,  and  f 
Carl  Sawyer,  assistant  sports  ; 
editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  Keg-  r 
ister,  are  the  newest  members 
of  the  Santa  Ana  College  Jour¬ 
nalism  Alumni  Association  to 
receive  Alumni  Awards. 
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The  Color  King  Press 
AND  Fairchild  Service 


Fairchild’s  Color  King  web  perfecting  offset  press  is  the 
fastest  selling  newspaper  press  today.  One  reason  is  that 
it  offers  many  simplified  operating  features  plus  all  the 
proven  advantages  of  quality  offset  printing  .  .  .  with 
color.  Another  big  reason  is  that  the  Color  King  is  sold 
and  serviced  by  Fairchild’s  factory-trained  field  force. 

It’s  an  unbeatable  combination.  Fairchild’s  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  and  Customer  Engineer  network  pro¬ 
vides  installation,  service  and  applications  assistance  to 


all  customers.  In  addition,  customer  personnel  training 
is  available,  at  no  cost,  in  Fairchild’s  new  Technical 
Center. 

Ask  any  user  of  Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter®,  Scan-A- 
Graver®,  or  Dycril-Processing  Equipment  and  you’ll 
quickly  discover  that  Fairchild’s  “after-the-sale”  service 
is  the  best  in  the  business. 

Going  offset?  "Go”  Fairchild.  Just  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  complete  information. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIKCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
OiifricI  Offices 

Eosichcsier,  N.  Y.  •  Los  Angeles  •Allonlo  e  Chicogo 
Overseos.  Amslerdom,  The  Netherlondt 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  D«pt.  CK  5 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  the  brochure  on  Color  King. 

Q  Please  hove  o  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  coll. 


Advertisement 


PROGRESS  IN 
ATOMIC  POWER 


More  than  1 20  investor-owned  electric  light  many  different  types.  This  is  a  $700,000,000 
and  power  companies  are  participating  in  effort  to  find  the  best  ways  to  produce  low- 
24  atomic  power  development  projects  of  cost  electric  power  through  atomic  energy. 


of  our  power  now  comes  from  nuclear 
sources.  But  it  is  an  important  part, 
and  the  investor-owned  companies  are 
intent  on  seeing  it  continue  to  grow. 

One  of  the  long-range  goals  of  the 
investor-owned  companies’  extensive 
development  program  is  to  find  the  best 
and  cheapest  ways  to  produce  elec¬ 
tricity  —  to  make  sure  the  American 
people  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
low-cost  power  in  years  to  come.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  United  States  is  amply 
supplied  with  conventional  fuels:  coal, 
oil  and  gas.  But  nuclear  fuels  will  be 
an  important  supplement  to  these 
energy  sources. 


When  the  first  self-sustaining  nuclear 
chain  reaction  in  history  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  1942,  development  of  atomic 
energy  immediately  came  under  strict 
government  control.  For  military  rea¬ 
sons  it  remained  so  until  1954,  when 
Congress  made  it  possible  for  electric 
companies  to  own  and  operate  atomic 
power  plants. 

In  the  beginning,  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  and  others  in  the  atomic  power 
field  were  faced  by  a  twofold  chal¬ 
lenge.  First,  they  had  to  develop  new 
machinery  and  methods  for  producing 
electricity  in  nuclear-fueled  plants.  Be¬ 
yond  this  lay  the  equally  important 

continued 


Atomic  power  today  is  contributing  to 
the  electric  supply  of  nearly  five  million 
electric  company  customers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  California.  Other  millions 
of  families,  factories,  businesses  and 
farms  served  by  the  companies’  inter¬ 
connected  power  lines  use  it,  too. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  electricity  we 
now  use  is  generated  in  conventional 
power  plants.  About  four-fifths  of  it 
is  produced  in  plants  where  coal,  oil 
or  gas  heats  water  into  steam  to  drive 
turbo -generators  which  produce  elec¬ 
tricity.  Much  of  the  rest  is  made  in 
hydroelectric  plants.  Only  a  small  part 


One  of  the  atomic  power  plants  being  built  by  an 
investor-owned  electric  company  is  Consumers  Power 
Co.’s  50,000-kilowatt  station  at  Big  Rock  Point,  Mich. 


Construction  on  the  66,000-kilowatt  Pathfinder 
plant  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  built  by  North¬ 
ern  States  Power  Company  and  Central  Utilities 
Atomic  Power  Associates. 


Atomic  power  plant  of  the  Saxton  Nuclear 
Experimental  Corporation  near  Saxton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  —  built  by  the  four  investor-owned 
companies  of  General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  operates  the 
conventional  portion  of  the  experimental 
atomic  power  plant  at  Vallecitos,  Calif. 


PROGRESS  IN  ATOMIC  POWER  continued 


necessity  to  produce  this  electricity  at 
costs  no  higher  than  power  produced 
in  conventional  plants,  which  over  the 
years  have  been  constantly  improved 
in  efficiency. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  produc¬ 
ing  atomic  power  has  been  proved 
beyond  any  doubt,  and  its  economic 
feasibility  is  near  in  areas  where  the 
cost  of  conventional  fuels  is  relatively 
high.  Widespread  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  will  continue  until  the  most 
efficient  types  of  reactors  for  producing 
electricity  are  fully  determined. 

Our  nation’s  approach  to  nuclear 
power  is  both  broad  and  diversified.  It 
involves  many  different  reactor  types. 
In  this  program,  the  investor -owned 
electric  companies  are  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  equipment  manufacturing 
companies,  engineering  constmction 
firms,  and  various  other  organizations. 
Together,  they  are  carrying  on  the 
world’s  most  comprehensive  program 
to  develop  full  and  economic  use  of 
nuclear  energy  in  the  production  of 
electric  power. 

Investor -owned  electric  companies 
are  now  operating  or  participating  in 
the  operation  of  seven  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  plants  that  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1961  produced,  during  that 
year,  over  two  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity.  During  1962  three  more 


nuclear  power  plants  sponsored  by  in¬ 
vestor-owned  electric  companies  are 
scheduled  to  begin  operation.  Two 
other  plants  are  scheduled  for  operation 
early  in  1963.  There  is  another  reactor 
plant  under  constmction.  There  are 
three  more  in  prelirpinary  design  or 
under  contract  negotiations.  Electric 
companies  are  also  participating  in 
eight  other  nuclear  research,  design 
and  study  projects. 

In  some  of  these  projects  a  number 
of  electric  companies  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  to  share  the  cost  of  the  extensive 
research,  development,  design,  testing 
and  construction.  Some  are  being 
financed  entirely  in  the  free  market  by 
investor-owned  electric  companies 
working  independently.  In  others,  the 
AEC  and  equipment  manufacturers  are 
providing  assistance. 

Electric  companies  are  constantly 
searching  for  ways  to  provide  more  and 
better  electric  service  to  benefit  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation. 
Their  atomic  power  program  is  only 
one  aspect  of  a  broad  research  effort 
involving  problems  of  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  and  distribution  of  electricity 
—part  of  their  continuing  expansion  of 
electric  supply  systems. 

Today,  the  total  power  production 
of  the  United  States  is  about  884  billion 
kilowatt-hours  a  year.  Forty  years  from 
now,  total  power  production  for  the 


Southern  California  Edison  Company  operates  the 
conventional  portion  of  the  Santa  Susana  nuclear 
power  plant  near  Los  Angeles. 


An  aerial  view  of  Consolidated  Edison  Co.'s  275,000-kilowatt  nuclear  power 
plant  at  Indian  Point,  New  York. 


Construction  begins  at  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  on  the 
40,000-kilowatt  atomic  plant  of  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.  and  a  group  of  53  other  investor-owned  companies. 


Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company’s  150,000-kilowatt 
nuclear  station — built  by  10  New  England  companies. 


Commonwealth  Edison  Co.'s  180,000-kilowatt  Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station 
near  Chicago.  Nuclear  Power  Group  also  contributed  to  the  plant. 


United  States  will  probably  be  in  a 
range  of  from  six  to  ten  trillion  kilowatt- 
hours.  But  whatever  the  figure,  the  in¬ 
vestor-owned  electrie  eompanies  stand 
ready  and  able  to  meet  the  full  electric 
power  needs  of  all  Americans. 

The  source  of  this  electric  power? 
It  will  come  in  part  from  falling  water, 
in  part  from  coal,  oil,  or  gas,  and  — to 
the  full  extent  it  is  better  or  more 
economical— it  will  come  from  the  use 
of  atomic  energy. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  COMPANIES  ARE  PARTICIPATING  IN... 


PROJECTS  IN  OPERATION 

1.  COMMONWEALTH  EDISON  CO.- 
NUCLEAR  POWER  GROUP,  INC.: 
American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp. 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Illinois  Power  Co. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Union  Electric  Co. 

2.  YANKEE  ATOMIC  ELECTRIC  CO.: 
Boston  Edison  Co. 

Central  Maine  Power  Co. 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp. 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Eastern  Utilities  Associates 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 

New  England  Electric  System 
New  England  Gas  and  Electric 
Association 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co. 

3. AEC-DUQUESNE  LIGHT  CO.  (a) 

4.  AEC-SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EDISON  CO.-ATOMICS  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  (SANTA  SUSANA)  (b) 

5.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC-PACIFIC  GAS 
AND  ELECTRIC  CO.  (VALLECITOSKc) 

6.  SAXTON  NUCLEAR  EXPERIMENTAL 
CORP.: 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co. 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co. 

Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light  Co. 
New  Jersey  Power  and  Light  Co. 

7.  CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO.  OF 
N.  Y.,  INC. 

PROJECTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
OR  DESIGN 

8.  NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO.- 
CENTRAL  UTILITIES  ATOMIC 
POWER  ASSOCIATES: 

I  nterstate  Power  Co. 

I  owa  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co. 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Northern  States  Power  Co 
Northwestern  Public  Service  Co. 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co. 

St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Co. 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp. 

9.  PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
(HUMBOLDT  BAY) 

10.  DETROIT  EDISON  CO.-POWER 
REACTOR  DEVELOPMENT  CO.: 
Alabama  Power  Co. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
The  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co. 
Consumers  Power  Co. 

Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co. 


Georgia  Power  Co. 

Gulf  Power  Co. 

lowa-lllinois  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 

Mississippi  Power  Co. 

Philadelphia  bectric  Co. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corp. 

The  Toledo  Edison  Co 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 

11. CAROLINAS  VIRGINIA  NUCLEAR 
POWER  ASSOCIATES: 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Duke  Power  Co. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co. 

12.  CONSUMERS  POWER  CO. 

13.  PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  CO.- 
HIGH  TEMPERATURE  REACTOR 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC.: 
Alabama  Power  Co. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co. 

Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
California  Electric  Power  Co. 

Central  Illinois  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co. 
Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc.' 
Central  Power  and  Light  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Delaware  Power  i  Light  Co. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Gulf  Power  Co. 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co. 

The  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

I  daho  Power  Co. 

Illinois  Power  Co. 

I  owa  Public  Service  Co. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co. 

The  Kansas  Power  and  Light  Co 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co. 

Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Mississippi  Power  Co. 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co. 

The  Montana  Power  Co. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc. 

New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corp. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Power  S  Light  Co. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 
Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Co. 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co. 

The  United  Illuminating  Co. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co. 

PROJECTS  IN  PLANNING  OR 
CONTRACT  NEGOTIATIONS 

14.  PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
(BODEGA  BAY) 

15.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CO. 
-SAN  DIEGO  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

16.  NEW  ENGLAND  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM 

STUDY,  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  GROUPS 

17.  EMPIRE  SYATE  ATOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.: 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 

Inc. 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities.  Inc. 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corp. 

18.  TEXAS  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION! 

Central  Power  and  Light  Co. 
Community  Public  Service  Co. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

El  Paso  Electric  Co. 

Gull  States  Utilities  Co. 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co. 
Southwestern  ElWtric  Power  Co. 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co. 

19.  SOUTHWEST  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ASSOCIATES : 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co. 
Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Co. 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co. 

Kansas  Gas  ft  Electric  Co 
The  Kansas  Power  ft  Light  Co. 
Louisiana  Power  ft  Light  Co. 
Mississippi  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc. 
Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co. 
Western  Light  ft  Telephone  Co.,  Inc. 

20.  ATOMIC  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATES : 

Alabama  Power  Co. 

Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  ft  Electric  Corp. 
The  Cincinnati  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 


The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  - 
The  Connecticut  Light  ft  Power  Co. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

of  New  York,  Inc. 

Consumers  Power  Co. 

Delaware  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 

Georgia  Power  Co. 

Gull  Power  Co. 

The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 
Indianapolis  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Jersey  Central  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co. 

Mississippi  Power  Co. 

New  Jersey  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

New  York  State  Electric  ft  Gas  Corp. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.j 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corp. 

Southern  Services,  Inc. 

The  Toledo  Edison  Co. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 

Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co. 

21.  EAST  CENTRAL  NUCLEAR  GROUP: 
Appalachian  Power  Co. 

The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co. 

The  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Co. 

Indiana  ft  Michigan  Electric  Co. 
Indianapolis  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Louisville  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 

Monongahela  Power  Co. 

Ohio  Edison  Co. 

Ohio  Power  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co. 

The  Potomac  Edison  Co. 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
West  Penn  Power  Co. 

22.  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  NUCLEAR 
GROUP: 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

Florida  Power  Corp. 

Tampa  Electric  Co. 

23.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN-PACIFIC 
NUCLEAR  RESEARCH  GROUP: 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

California  Electric  Power  Co. 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co. 

Nevada  Power  Co. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 
Rochester  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

24.  NUTMEG  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES 
ATOMIC  PROJECT: 

The  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co. 

The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 

The  United  Illuminating  Co. 


(a)  The  electric  company  has  provided  the  conventional  portion  of  the  plant, 
the  site,  and  $5  million  toward  the  cost  of  the  reactor.  The  reactor  is 
owned  by  the  AEC  and  operated  by  the  electric  company. 


(b)  The  electric  company  has  provided  the  turbo-generator  portion.  The 
reactor  is  owned  by  the  AEC  and  operated  by  Atomics  International. 

(c)  The  electric  company  has  provided  the  turbo-generator  portion.  The 
reactor  is  owned  and  operated  by  General  Electric  Co. 


INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES... 


serving  more  than  140,000,000  people  across  the  nation 
Sponsors'  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 


Wilbur  Cogshall 
Retires;  A  Story 
He  DidnH  Edit 


Tom  Doerkr,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
NewH-Pont  editorial  cartoonist 
—  received  an  award  for  the 
“best  traffic  safety  cartoons  of 
the  year”  from  the  Maryland 
Youth  Safety  Conference.  Rich¬ 
ard  Mansfield,  W anhington 
(I).  C.)  Star  —  honored  by  same 
gioup  for  “his  constant  efforts 
toward  promoting  traffic  safety.” 


Transcripts  of  a  scries  of  five 
lectures  on  changes  in  retail  mer¬ 
chandising,  held  last  spring  for  the 
New  York  Security  Analysts  and 
arranged  by  Fairchild  Publications, 
have  been  incorporated  into  a  new 
book.  "The  Retail  Revolution.”  now 
available  at  Jl.fjO  a  copy.  In  this 
book,  published  by  Fairchild's  Book 
Division,  leaders  from  department 
and  variety  stores,  discounters, 
supermarkets  and  retail  consulting 
field,  as  well  as  experts  from  the 
Fairchild  news  staffs,  trace  the 
evolution  of  merchandising. 


LoI’ISVILLE 

A  story  headlined  “A  Story 
Editor  Cogshall  Wouldn’t  Have 
Printed”  announced  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Wilbur  Cogshall,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  who 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  40 
years. 

The  story  appeared  in  the 
Courier-Journal  with  this  lead: 

“If  Wilbur  Cogshall  had  been 
at  his  desk  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  newsroom  when  this 
story  about  him  came  across, 
he  would  have  growled  at  a 
couple  of  editors,  given  the  re¬ 
porter  a  verbal  cuffing,  and 
tossed  the  story  in  the  waste¬ 
basket.” 

Mr.  Cogshall,  62,  came  to  the 
Courier-Journal  as  a  copyreader 
in  1922  after  graduation  from 
Indiana  University.  He  was 
wire  editor  and  headed  the  copy 
desk  until  1936  when  he  was 
named  news  editor.  He  l)ecame 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
1946. 

(killeagiie’s  Tribute 

This  tribute  came  from  long¬ 
time  colleague  Robert  L.  Riggs, 
chief  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Washington 
Bureau : 

“About  all  that  Wilbur  ever 
asked  out  of  life  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  the  work  of  10  men 
without  having  to  be  bothered 
with  having  the  other  nine  men 
around.” 

Mr.  Cogshall’s  retirement,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  brought  these 
promotions: 

Glenn  Kendall,  who  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  Courier- 
Journal  copy  boy  39  years  ago 
and  has  been  news  editor  since 
1946,  was  named  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

O.  C.  Dawkins,  with  the 


Otto  R.  Frueh  —  from  copy 
editor  to  news  editor,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  succeeding 
Daniel  J.  Kelleher,  retired 
after  29  years  with  the  daily, 
Frank  E.  Howe  —  to  chief  of 
the  Call’s  Uxbridge  (Mas.s.) 
bureau,  succeeding  Philip  E. 
Thomas,  moved  to  copy  desk. 


Following  his  attendance  at  the 
Western  Electronics  Show  and  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
past  week,  Leon  Tolopko.  of  the 
New  York  news  staff  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  is  spending  some 
time  visiting  electronics  plants  in 
the  areas  around  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco  and  Denver. 


Marshall  W.  Johnston,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  assistant 
publisher,  Watertown  (S.  D.) 
Public  Opinion  —  to  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 
John  R.  Lowrie,  a  member  of 
the  Public  Opinion  ad  depart¬ 
ment  for  12  years  —  moves  up 
to  ad  manager. 


Wilbur  Cogshall 


MEN'S  WEAR  Magazine's  editor, 
Walter  H.  T.  Raymond  will  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Carolina  Assn, 
of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers, 
Sept.  2-4.  in  Durham.  N.  C.  He  is 
scheduled  to  conduct  a  discussion 
program  at  the  Sept.  3  session  on 
"Sales  Training.” 


J.  Howard  Buffum,  Black- 
stone  Valley  Bureau  chief,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 

dthe  Evening  Gazette  —  to  copy 
editor,  Northampton  (Mass.) 
^  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 


Scheduled  for  fall  publication  by 
Fairchild's  Book  Division  is  a  book 
by  Ben  Projan  called  "Grass  Roots 
Retailing.”  The  book  is  a  collection 
of  columns  v\Titten  by  Mr.  Projan 
for  the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  on 
his  45  successful  years  in  the  men’s 
wear  field.  He  is  president  of 
Hanny’s,  a  four-store  men’s  wear 
group  in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  area. 


Wes  Hughes  —  from  photog¬ 
raphy  to  city  staff.  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 


Blue  Beathard,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  —  to  news  editor,  Baytown 
(Tex.)  Sun. 


NEW  TITLES  on  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  go  to  Carl  E. 
Zimmerer  (seated),  chief  of  wire 
services;  Glenn  Kendall,  left,  as¬ 
sistant  ME;  O.  C.  Dawkins,  right, 
news  editor. 


Charles  Silversmith,  men’s  footwear 
editor  of  FOOTWE.^R  NEWS,  will 
spend  two  weeks  in  the  early  part 
of  September  visiting  various  shoe 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  United 
States.  He  will  call  on  members  of 
the  footwear  industry  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri 
(St.  Louis). 


Elliott  E.  Andrews,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin 
news  librarian,  a  position  he  has 
held  for  10  years  —  to  Rhode 
Island  state  librarian. 


Courier-Journal  since  1943  and 
currently  telegraph  editor,  be¬ 
comes  news  editor. 

Carl  E.  Zimmerer,  assistant 
news  editor,  was  named  to  the 
new  post  of  chief  of  wire 
services.  He  has  been  with  the 
Courier-Journal  for  22  years. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 


News,  developments  and  trends  in 
the  men’s  rainwear  market  are  now 
given  special  attention  and  promi¬ 
nence  in  a  new  separate  .section 
within  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 
It  runs  every  other  Tuesday. 


Don  McGaffin,  chief  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise’s 
Corona  bureau  —  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Ignacio  Lopez, 
now  with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News. 


•  EDITORIAL  ft 
PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  -  Coidldentlal  -  Nationwide 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized.  professional  service 
SEE — Job  descriptions  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  this  issue. 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  6-S700 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fmbllthert  of 

Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Je,s.se  R  Shaffer  .Jr.,  .34 
Kentucky  correspondent  at  ^ 

Frankfort  for  the  Cincinnati  .  ... 

(Ohio)  Enquirer  —  to  chief  of  I" 

.1  1  1  X  1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Onn  Lehman  receive 

the  Columbus  bureau,  succeed-  ..  .  i  •  .  .  j-x.  i  i 

,,  ww  n/r  X  The  islands  traditional  welcome 

mg  Michael  M.  Maloney  Jr.,  ^  stopover  on  the  way  to 

now  executive  secretary  to  the  ^he  Orient.  Mr.  Lehman  is  the 
Hamilton  County  Republican  publisher  of  several  upstate  New 
organization.  York  weeklies. 
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mention 


Lester  Rose  —  from  head  of  I 
sports  makeup,  since  1937,  to  J 
assistant  sports  editor.  New 

York  News. 

Oc  *  * 

Stephen  C.  Da  Costa,  one¬ 
time  newspaperman  in  Los  An-  , 
geles  and  Honolulu  —  named  j 
assistant  editor  of  Fleet  Otvner, 
McGraw-Hill  publication. 

*  *  * 

Cuff  Otto,  Los  Angeles  ! 

(Calif.)  Times  photographer  — 
assign^  to  Orange  County  Sec-  | 
tion.  Bob  Sizer,  Times  sports  ' 
writer  —  resigned  to  write  the 
Tom  Harmon  television  show. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  Combs,  formerly  , 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  i 
Courier-Post  —  to  The  Rowland  ' 
Company,  New  York  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

♦  *  * 

Jean  Anderson — to  reporter. 
Grants  (N.  M.)  Beacon. 


EDITORIALIZING — Curtis  Lovill,  left,  .president  of  Lions  International  '  *  * 

and  editor-publisher  of  the  Gardiner  (Me.)  Advertiser  and  Winthrop  pon---,  u  ttiwaqm  AP’q  At- 

Advertiser,  presents  a  Freedoms  Foundation  medal  to  Victor  Runti,  KOBraT  H.  P IVE  S  , 

center,  cartoonist  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News.  At  right  is  Phil  lanta  bureau  transferred  to 
Johnson,  tv  show  producer.  Mr.  Runtz  went  to  the  Bangor  News  five  Oklahoma  City  bureau, 
years  ago  from  the  Charlottetown  (PEI)  Guardian.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  Neal  Riner,  the  formation  department  of  the  Ex-Eklit»r  Appointed 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  —  to  American  Lutheran  Church.  Sacramento  Calif, 

feature  editor.  Rocky  Mount  „  *  *  *  .  ,  Governor  Edmund^  G.  Browm 

(N.  C.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Ralph  Hospodar,  artist,  sculp-  has  appointed  Warden  Woolard, 
Telegram.  tor  and  art  teacher  —  to  the  of  the  Los  An- 

*  *  *  advertising  department  Examiner  and  former  city 

Spencer  Crump  —  to  jour-  staff  of  ihet  Hwrvey  (Ill.)  Trih-  ot  the  Los  Angeles  Tim^s, 

nali.sm  instructor  at  Santa  Ana  une,  Sunday  and  Thursday  pub-  a  four-year  term  as  a  mem- 
(Caiif.)  Valley  High  School  lication.  Johann  Allen,  former  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metro- 
after  working  toward  his  mas-  airline  stewardess  and  kinder-  poUjap  Transit  Authority, 
ter’s  degree  at  the  University  garten  teacher  —  also  newcomer  ^ 

of  Southern  California  while  a  on  the  paper’s  ad  staff.  „  •  o  • 


American  Lutheran  Church.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

„  ,,  ,  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 

Ralph  Hospodar,  artist,  sculp-  appointed  Warden  Woolard, 
tor  and  art  teacher  —  to  the  the  Los  An- 


community  section  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 


Ben&on  in  Passaic 

Harvey  H.  Benson  has  become 


e  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  limes.  Bill  Burns,  former  commu-  Harvey  H.  Benson  has  become 
*  *  *  nity  section  reporter  for  the  Los  production  manager  of  the  Pas- 

Robert  Gardiner  night  city  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and  10-  saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News.  He 

editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  year  member  of  the  Federal  Bu-  has  worked  for  the  Milwaukee 

Citizen  —  to  Citizen  tv  column-  reau  of  Investigation  —  to  a  ci-  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Manchester 


ist,  replacing  Andrew  Webster,  vilian  security  position  with  the 
returned  to  studies  at  the  Uni-  Army. 


au  of  Investigation  —  to  a  ci-  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Manchester 
lian  security  position  with  the  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  and  has 
rmy.  been  an  instructor  in  the  Train- 

•  ♦  *  ing  Center  of  the  International 

Jack  Kassewitz,  Sunday  edi-  Typographical  Union. 


versity  of  Toronto.  Bernard  *  ♦  ♦  jpg  Center  of  the  International 

Nellis,  a  former  Citizen  desk  Jack  Kassewitz,  Sunday  edi-  Typographical  Union, 
man,  later  with  the  Hamilton  tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  ♦  *  * 

(Ont.)  Spectator  —  returns  to  and  Ruth  Blower,  account  ex-'  Bob  Greenbeirg  has  been  pro- 


Citizen  as  night  city  editor. 


Earl  W.  Johnson  —  to  pub-  married  July  28  in  Miami 

licity  director  and  instructor  of  - 

journalism  at  La  Verne  College, 

Calif.,  succeeding  Ruth  Lin-  The  P 

inger.  He  was  previou.sly  press 

and  publication  director  of  the  mm 

Pineapple  Companies  of  Hawaii.  n 

He  was  a  reporter  for  the  ^  mUli  MM 

Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
following  graduation  from 

Michigan  State  University.  \,>nrlv  “> 


ecutive  with  Venn,  Cole  &  Asso-  ‘moted  from  rewrite  to  city  desk 
ciates,  public  relations  firm  —  assistant  at  the  Philadelphia 


(Pa.)  Inquirer. 


The  Providence  Journal 

is  our  newest  subscriber  to 


Bob  Shibley,  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
dipendent,  Press-Telegram  —  to 
the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  sports  staff. 


Bkv.  Lester  F.  Heins,  reli¬ 
gion  editor,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Bhule 
—  to  director  of  the  public  in-  _ 
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Space  Age  Research 
Spurs  Photo  Gains 

By  Bob  Warner 


PAPER  DOES  ITS  PART — The  two-day  "Sidewalk  Sales  Daze"  in  Petal¬ 
uma,  Calif.,  didn't  catch  the  Petaluma  Argus-Courier  napping.  The 
editorial  department  moved  a  desk,  chairs  and  typewriter  to  the  side¬ 
walk  and  interviewed  passers-by,  offering  to  put  their  names  in  the 
paper  "free  of  charge."  In  the  picture.  Managing  Editor  Gus  Stevens, 
left,  checks  the  dictionary  for  spelling  errors;  Bob  Wells  reads  the 
hometown  paper  during  a  lull  in  trafRc,  and  Reporter  Bob  Lipman 
sends  out  the  call  for  more  business.  A  story  almost  two  galleys  long 
resulted.  Merchants  who  moved  outside  with  everything  from  barber 
chairs  to  stock  brokers'  ticker  tape,  reported  the  merchandising  event 
an  outstanding  success. 


Space  research,  both  civilian 
and  military,  along  with  num¬ 
erous  military  science  research 
projects,  are  yielding  big  gains 
for  photo-journalism  both  in  the 
realm  of  basic  research,  which 
uncovers  new  ideas  or  techniques 
in  photography  and  in  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  oftentimes  can  be 
adapted  to  professional  use. 

There  are  at  least  9,000  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  Herculean 
task  of  developing  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  space  launchings  —  the 
missiles,  rockets,  satellites,  mini¬ 
aturized  equipment,  nuts  and 
bolts.  Many  of  these  companies 
are  researching  space  equip¬ 
ment  involving  principles  or  ma¬ 
chinery  which  may  one  day  have 
a  vital  effect  on  the  photojour¬ 
nalism  held. 

Evidence  of  this  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  Seventh  Annual 
Technical  Symposium  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  which  was  held  in  New 
York  from  August  6-10.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Society  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Instrumentation  Engi¬ 
neers,  this  year’s  symposium 
featured  many  manufacturer’s 
exhibits  which  underscored  the 
companies’  ties  to  the  space  age. 

Special  Lights 

ColorTran  Industries,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  demonstrated  specialized 
lighting  systems  utilized  in  the 
Mercury  capsule  in  the  Atlas 
progrram.  For  this  and  other 
space  projects,  ColorTran  has 
been  developing  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  for  use  in  hazardous 
atmospheres  for  closed  circuit 
television  surveillance  cameras. 
The  company’s  exhibit  included 
an  explosion  proof  lamp  housing 
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designed  for  hazardous  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  duplicate  of  a 
lighting  system  which  Color¬ 
Tran  developed  for  a  space  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  D.  B.  Milliken  Company 
displayed  an  underwater  camera 
which  the  Navy  has  been  using 
to  photograph  the  underwater 
launching  of  the  Polaris  Missile. 
Another  featured  camera  w’as 
designed  by  Milliken  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  releasing  and  inflation 
in  space  of  the  Echo  A-12  Com¬ 
munication  Satellite  Balloon. 
The  space-minded  company  also 
projected  a  movie  of  Astronaut 
John  Glenn’s  orbital  flight  at 
regular  intervals. 

Zoomar  Inc.,  exhibited  their 
latest  optical  tracking  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  missile  and  other 
space  activities  while  Aeroflex 
Laboratories  introduced  a  sta¬ 
bilized  camera  mount  which  is 
currently  being  used  exclusively 
by  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Varied  Projects 

The  number  and  variety  of  re¬ 
search  projects  for  outer  space 
and  the  application  they  may 
ultimately  have  to  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  is  impressive. 

Take  the  darkroom,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  dust  and  tiny  dirt 
particles  are  perennial  gremlins 
bedeviling  technicians.  Photog¬ 
raphers  may  look  forw’ard  with 
hope  to  the  words  of  J.  R.  Demp¬ 
sey,  senior  vicepresident  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Astronautics,  a 
company  which  has  found  some 
important  side  effects  from  its 
space  research: 

“The  cleanliness  requirements 
in  an  advanced  missile  plant  to¬ 
day  indicate  the  new  level  of 
product  refinement  expected  in 
the  space  age,’’  Mr.  Dempsey 
commented.  “Practically  all  for¬ 
eign  matter  must  be  removed 
from  the  missile  to  assure  a  suc¬ 
cessful  flight.  As  engineers  and 
production  workers  trained  in 
the  astronautics  and  aeronautics 
industries  filter  into  other  fields, 
they  will  take  along  their  high 
standards.” 

.Satellite  Pix 

Perhaps  the  deepest  and  most 
immediate  effects  on  news  pho¬ 
tography  will  be  the  impact  of 
satellite  communications  on  the 
whole  field  of  journali.sm. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  pres¬ 


ently  developing  a  global  sys¬ 
tem  of  satellite  communications 
which  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
reader  may  have  the  following 
effects : 

•  People  may  be  reading  an 
orbital  newspaper  originating  in 
New  York,  London  or  Tokyo, 
simply  by  pressing  a  button. 

•  The  picture  or  “satellite 
phone”  is  already  a  reality.  With 
this  type  phone  Americans  can 
visit  the  Eiffel  Tower  or  tour 
the  Taj  Mahal  without  leaving 
their  living  rooms. 

•  Photographs  transmitted 
via  satellites  and  transoceanic 
television  have  both  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tested. 

The  extension  of  satellite  com¬ 
munications  systems  cannot  help 
but  mean  that  our  lives  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  increasingly  picture 
oriented.  As  a  result  of  various 
space  projects  and  research  the 
camera  has  already  become  a 
standard  piece  of  equipment  in 
relatively  new  worlds  of  sight  — 
medicine,  weather  and  nucleon¬ 
ics. 

Body  TV 

For  example,  in  medical  pho¬ 
tography  a  battery  -  powered 
television  system  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  which  can  be  swallowed 
by  a  patient  and  provide  a  pic¬ 
torial  report  of  the  condition 
of  his  stomach.  In  weather  pho¬ 
tography,  cameras  in  satellites 
have  been  watching  cloud  for¬ 
mations,  photographing  hurri¬ 
canes  and  other  tropical  storms 
and  recording  ice  pack  break 


ups  on  vital  waterways. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  how  various  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  increasingly  opening 
up  to  exploration  by  camera  due 
to  new  photogi’aphic  principles 
and  techniques.  As  these  pic¬ 
tures  find  their  way  from  the 
scrutiny  of  only  the  profession¬ 
al’s  eye  into  the  mainstream 
of  mass  communications  media, 
there  will  be  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  information  which 
readers  and  viewers  will  take 
in  through  pictures  instead  of 
words. 

All  this  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  are  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  reached  any  plateau  or  ulti¬ 
mate  peak  in  new  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  photojournalism.  The 
possibilities  for  radical  and  even 
revolutionary  breakthroughs  in 
the  future  appear  to  be  as  limit¬ 
less  as  space  itself. 

• 

Amusement  Eklitor 
Sues  Radio  Station 

Cincinnati 

Dale  Stevens,  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star  amusement  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Irvin  S.  Weinhaus,  have 
filed  suit  for  $676  against 
Scripps  -  Howard  Radio  Inc. 
Weinhaus  and  Stevens  operate 
Clan  Productions  which  put  on 
the  Dale  Stevens  Show  over 
WCPO,  the  Scripps-Howard  .sta¬ 
tion.  Only  four  programs  were 
aired  under  a  13-week  contract. 
The  suit  claims  they  were  to  be 
paid  $75  per  show  or  $675  to¬ 
tal.  The  extra  dollar  is  for  “pu¬ 
nitive  damages.” 
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introducing  the  new  Hoe  Lithomaster  Folder  . . .  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  the  productivity,  efficiency  and  operational 
economy  of  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  web  offset  press . . .  features  jaw 
folding  mechanism  for  greater  accuracy,  long-nose  former  for 
smoother  handling  of  even  the  heaviest  stock  (up  to  60#  offset), 
all  ball-bearing  construction,  oil-tight  housing,  full  speed  lubrica¬ 
tion,  extra-heavy  side  frames  and  cross  bracing . . .  optional  equip¬ 
ment  includes  devices  for  scoring  and/or  perforating,  and  second 
tucking  cylinder  for  double  parallel  fold  . . .  Capacity:  20,000  PPH 
. .  .  whatever  your  web  offset  requirements,  Hoe  has  the  press  and 
folder  to  do  the  job.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 
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Count  Marco  Reigns 
Over  Copyless  Ads 

By  George  Wilt 

Admen  are  always  strivnnp  you,  and  that  the  ad  depart- 
for  the  unusual  and  the  offbeat,  ment  had  received  other  in- 
It’s  no  different,  either,  with  quiries  as  to  the  nobleman’s 
newspaper  promotion  managers  identity.  Upon  completing  a 
planning  a  series  of  trade  pub-  vest-pocket  survey,  I  discovered 
lication  ads.  For  many  years  that  the  editorial,  circulation 
newspaper  campaigns  followed  and  research  departments  had 


the  stereotyped  plot  of  claiming 
a  “first”  in  this  or  that,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  bar  graph.  In  the 
past  decade,  however,  things 
have  been  looking  up.  In  fact, 
many  current  campaigns  show 
evidence  of  top  professional 
know-how',  and  sparkle  w'ith 
creativity  to  compare  w’ith  any 
of  the  efforts  of  the  leading  ad 
shops  along  Madison  or  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenues. 

Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  the 
series  of  page  ads  that  runs 
ev’ery  month  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher,  featuring  a  full-page 
photo  and  a  caption  consisting 
of  the  man’s  name.  No  copy.  No 
signature  cut.  Only  the  word 
advertisement”  set  in  agate 
italics  lets  you  know'  it’s  not 
part  of  the  publication’s  edito¬ 
rial  content. 

Back  in  March  the  first  in¬ 
sertion  appeared,  carrying  the 
photo  of  a  distinguished,  mous¬ 
tachioed  gentleman  raising  a 
cordial  glass.  The  cut-line  pro¬ 
claimed:  “Count  Marco.”  And 
that  w'as  all. 

Never  having  heard  of  His 
Excellency,  the  Count,  I  tact¬ 
fully  inquired  of  E&Ps  adver¬ 
tising  department  as  to  w'ho  was 
paying  for  the  space.  I  was  ad- 
v'ised  that  the  page  w'as  an  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  schedule  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  thank 
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received  similar  inquiries,  as 
had  the  library. 

In  subsequent  months,  similar 
insertions  followed,  featuring 
the  pictures  of  Stanton  Dela- 
plane,  Charles  McCabe,  Esquire, 
Dr.  Frank  Miller,  Ralph  Glea¬ 
son  and  Arthur  Hoppe.  All  of 
the  ads  featured  excellent  por¬ 
trait  photography,  and  usually 
in  w'ay-out  poses.  Last  week’s 
copy  showed  Arthur  Hoppe, 
napkin  tucked  under  his  chin, 
W'ith  knife  and  fork  poised  over 
the  supine  body  of  a  King  Pen¬ 
guin. 

Larry  Wade,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  seemed 
most  unperturbed  that  this  pro¬ 
vincial  Easterner  didn’t  recog¬ 
nize  the  subjects.  In  fact,  he  told 
us  that  the  people  he  wanted  to 
reach  with  the  campaign  knew 
all  of  the  characters  intimately. 
And  that  to  just  make  extra 
sure  that  they  did,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  insertions  up  w’ith  a 
mail  campaign. 

Editor's  Idea 

Another  unusual  sidelight  to 
the  series  is  that  it  is  the  idea 
of  the  Chronicle’s  Executive 
Editor,  Scott  Newhall.  While 
many  publishers  or  ad  directors 
suggest  promotion  campaigns 
to  the  promotion  department, 
you  don’t  often  find  one  that 
originates  with  an  editor. 

In  commenting  on  the  series. 


"You  can  have  the  .  delivered 

almost  anyplacel" 

CARTOON  MAT  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED 

.to  take  over  development  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  new  mat  service  specialiiing  in 
cartoons  tailored  to  newspaper  campaigns 
for  local  retailers  or_  for  newspaper's  own 
promotion.  Some  investment  required. 
Write  to  Box  3I8,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


'Memorable  portraits  personify  the  spirit  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle^ 


Mr.  Newhall  said,  “It  is  our 
concept  that  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  a  newspaper  with  a 
unique  personality  —  it  has 
flavor  and  bite.  It  is  not  just 
another  one  of  those  huge,  grey, 
soggy,  lugubrious  American 
newspapers  that  reads  like  a 
bowl  of  oatmeal  mush. 

“Our  color  and  our  percep¬ 
tiveness  stem  from  the  diverse 
and  enchanting  talents  of  the 
most  gifted  men  and  women 
ever  assembled  together  on  a 
single  newspaper  —  at  least  in 
modem  times. 

“Therefore,  we  are  honored  to 
personify  the  spirit  of  the 
Chronicle  in  a  series  of  memor¬ 
able  portraits  of  these  writers. 

“There  is  no  hidden  gimmick 
in  this  series  of  photogi'aphs.  It 
is  just  that  when  these  por¬ 
traits  are  viewed  together  they 
add  up  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  —  the  most  remark¬ 
able  paper  in  the  United  States.” 

Larry  Wade  said  he  expects 
the  series  to  continue. 

Personally,  he  has  whetted 
my  appetite.  I’d  like  to  know 
more  about  this  stable  of  West 
Coast  talent.  I  hope  that  when 
the  campaign  is  concluded,  the 
Chronicle  will  publish  the  whole 
series,  along  with  some  sample 
helpings  of  what  they  write  for 
newspaper  readers. 

*  Ik  * 

MARKETS  ARE  PEOPLE  — 
A  new  advertising  sales  presen¬ 
tation  being  introduced  this  fall 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  gives  the  complete  cir¬ 
culation  picture  and  detailed 
market  statistics  of  the  Des 
Moines  newspapers,  by  mini¬ 
mum  county  coverage  percent¬ 
age  levels. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  is:  Markets  are  peo¬ 
ple.  People  buy  merchandise.  If 
a  product  has  distribution  where 
effective  circulation  by  a  news¬ 
paper  can  reach  them,  advertis¬ 
ing  in  that  newspaper  can  in¬ 
fluence  potential  buyers  wher¬ 
ever  they  live.  “Population,  not 
geography,  determines  the  true 
measure  of  a  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket,”  the  presentation  states. 

To  prove  this  point,  the  first 
map  illustrates  the  20%  level  of 
the  Sunday  Register.  It  shows 
that  2,848,363  people  living  in 
I  96  Iowa  counties,  3  counties  in 


Illinois  and  3  in  Missouri' 
reached  with  a  20%  minift 
county  coverage  and  an  aveiaige 
county  coverage  of  59%. 
cessive  steps,  shown  by  map  .3nd 
die-cut  pages,  show  the  Sunday 
Register  circulation  by  popula¬ 
tion  and  minimum  county  cov¬ 
erage  on  the  30,  40,  5D»  60  and 
70%  levels.  The  final  map  ^ows 
the  Des  Moines  Standai'd  Metro 
Area  with  an  averag^  coverage 
of  91%  . 

The  presentation  also;  com¬ 
pares  the  Des  Moin^.  newspa¬ 
per  market  with  oth^  •  newspa¬ 
per  markets,  using  Jhe  f^same 
yardstick  for  each  newspaper. 
All  tabulations  wereii/mad.e  by 
Workman  Research,'  Chicago, 
based  on  1961  ABC  circulation 
figures  for  each  newspaper,  and 
population  and  county  household 
figures  from  the  1960  Cen^s. 

A  unique  and  effectiv^  by¬ 
product  of  the  books  is  tlife  use 
of  the  maps  which  were  die-cut 
from  the  big  books,  and  wojj 
normally  be  discarded  as  w* 
The  die-cuts,  in  the  shape  of 
state  of  Iowa,  were  printed 
along  with  the  big  presentation. 

*  A  * 

CARRIER  TRIP  —  Sending 
500  carriers  to  a  baseball  game 
may  not  be  news  any  more,,  but 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  ’ Tribune 
made  the  maximum  in  public 
relations  out  of  a  recent  trip  to 
Chicago  for  a  White  Sox  game. 
The  Tribune,  believing'  its  read¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  learning 
some  of  the  things  the  paper 
does  for  its  carriers,  devoted  a 
full  page  of  pictures  to  the  trip. 

“Handling  a  newspaper  route 
has  disadvantages,  such  as  de¬ 
livering  in  rain  and  snow,  so  we 
want  our  readers  to  know'  that 
our  carriers  are  appreciated  and 
that  they  have  fun,”^  said  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  Clarence 

W.  Harding.  il 

♦  ♦  •  ‘i 

RIDDLE  —  “What*'has  two  to 
four  weeks  vacation?  Lots  of 
money?  And  will  travel  any¬ 
where?”  asks  an  eighf-page  bro¬ 
chure  from  the  Washington 
Post.  “What  else  bq)t  a  W:ish- 
ingtonian?”  the  booHIet  answers 
itself  on  an  inside'Jpag^.  Tbe 
mailer  to  transporfetioff,  hotel 
and  resort  advei4i*®™ 
dates  for  ten  Sunday  travel  sec¬ 
tions.  ^ 
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SOONER  OR  LATER 


FEATHERBEDDING 
WILL  END 

The  public  benefits  which  will  come  from  the  elimination  of  featherbedding 
on  the  nation’s  railroads  will  be  further  delayed  while  the  courts  dispose  of 
legal  technicalities  raised  by  the  railroad  operating  unions.  This  is  a  setback 
for  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  which  now  pays  the  railroad  unions  nearly 
$600,000,000  each  year  for  work  not  needed  or  not  performed. 

It  is  only  a  temporary  setback,  however,  delaying  the  time  when  the  railroads 
will  be  allowed  to  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  for  modernizing  their 
work  rules  made  by  a  Special  Presidential  Commission  after  thirteen  months 
of  intensive  study. 

THIS  DELAY  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  EVENTUAL  OUTCOME. 
FEATHERBEDDING  WILL  END! 

Plunging  this  rules  dispute  into  the  courts  instead  of  handling  it  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  merely  an  example  of  the  stalling 
and  delaying  tactics  which  the  unions  have  followed  ever  since  the  railroads 
have  attempted  to  negotiate  work  rules  changes. 

Another  example  is  the  unions’  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  monstrous 
public  costs  of  featherbedding  by  calling  for  a  Congressional  investigation  of 
railroad  finances.  The  inference  is  that  the  critical  financial  plight  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  in  reality  only  a  “subtle  and  successful  public  relations  campaign”  to 
work  up  public  sympathy  for  the  fight  to  end  featherbedding. 

No  one  is  deceived  by  such  diversionary  tactics.  Few  industries  live  in  such  a 
goldfish  bowl  as  the  railroads,  who  are  required  to  report  in  meticulous  detail 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Every  financial  fact  about  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

But  it  does  not  take  any  Congressional  investigation  to  disclose  the  effects  of 
the  $600,000,000  burden  inflicted  by  union-protected  featherbedding. 

All  America  loses  by  that! 

Eventually,  featherbedding  will  be  eliminated  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Special  Presidential  Commission.  Whether  that  is  sooner  or  later  depends 
upon  how  many  more  roadblocks  the  unions  are  able  to  scatter  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  of  delay  and  obstruction. 

The  railroads  will  do  their  best  to  speed  the  end 
of  featherbedding. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


The  Weekly  Editor 

ORLD  FOR  AN  OYSTER 


ON  THEIR  WAY — Packing  a  carton  of  "Books  From  America"  for 
shipment  to  Zanzibar,  Africa,  and  Alexandria,  Egypt,  are  from  left: 
Mary  McCulloch,  Abington  librarian;  Norman  W.  McDermond,  Jenliin- 
town  Lions  president;  Donald  Walton,  Jenkintown  Rotary  past  presi¬ 
dent;  Ellwood  C.  Parry,  Jr.,  Abington  Library  president;  and  Howard 
R.  Yoder,  president  of  the  Jenkintown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

One  of  the  more  internation- 
ally-minded  weekly  groups  in 
this  country  is  the  Montgomery 
Publishing  Company,  of  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.,  which  puts 
out  eight  papers  in  .suburban 
Philadelphia. 

They’ve  just  completed  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  projects  which  demon¬ 
strate  their  activity  in  this  area. 

One  was  the  ninth  annual 
Freedom  Edition  of  their  eight 
papers,  this  year  dedicated  to 
the  Ontario,  Canada,  town  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary.  Extra 
copies  of  the  eight  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  flown  from  Idlewild 
Airport  and  went  on  sale  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  July  21  —  the 
day  after  publication  in  Fort 
Washington. 

The  newspapers  and  a  Free¬ 
dom  Torch  were  presented  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie’s  Mayor,  J.  L. 
McIntyre,  at  the  city’s  new  air¬ 
port.  They  were  distributed  by 
the  Sault  Daily  Star  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  a  local  charity 
chosen  by  the  Star. 

The  special  front  page  of  the 
Freedom  Edition  showed  the 
location  of  the  town  on  a  large 
map  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  Sfi-page 
issue,  it  proclaimed  the  theme 
as  “Bridging  Nations  with  Free¬ 
dom’s  Understanding.’’ 

In  addition  to  regular  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  news  and 
features,  it  contains  extra  pages 
of  illustrations  and  stories  tell¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  two  areas 
and  comparing  statistics  and  the 
way  of  life  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  the  Philadelphia  suburbs. 

The  Freedom  Edition  was 
originally  conceived  in  a  desire 
to  call  readers’  attention  to 
everyday  instances  of  Freedom 
in  action  in  community  living. 

The  eight  papers  were  the 
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.Ambler  Gazette,  Jenkintown 
Times  Chronicle,  Hat  boro  Pub¬ 
lic  Spirit,  Willow  Grove  Guide, 
Glenside  News,  Oreland  Sun, 
Rockledge  Globe  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  Post. 

Book  Drive 

A  few  weeks  before  the 
Jenkintown  Times  Chronicle 
sparked  a  book  drive  for  over¬ 
seas  readership. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Information  Agency, 
Jenkintown  became  the  first 
town  to  undertake  a  new  USIA 
“pilot’’  project  called  “Books 
From  America.”  It  was  highly 
successful  in  bringing  interna¬ 
tional  relations  down  the  com¬ 
munity  level,  and  again  using 
the  general  theme  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  edition  idea,  “meeting  the 
challenge  of  bridging  nations, 
and  giving  other  communities 
of  the  world  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  pano¬ 
rama.” 

Through  the  editorial  support 
of  the  Times  Chronicle,  clubs 
jnade  door  -  to  -  door  collections 
and  a  school  book  festival  ran 
in  conjunction  with  the  two- 
month  “Books  from  America” 
drive. 

The  staff  of  the  157-year-old 
area  library  drew  up  a  sug¬ 
gested  list  of  titles  of  American 
literature  for  book  donors,  rep- 
re.senting  all  aspects  of  life  in 
the  United  States. 

Books  were  dropped  off  at  the 
bank  and  newspaper  office  in 
depositories  with  donors  asked 
to  fill  out  markers  identifying 
the  giver.  A  dime  was  a.sked  to 
cover  shipping. 

Co-Sponsors 

Sponsoring  organizations  in¬ 
cluded  the  Jenkintown  Lions, 
Kiwanis  and  Rotary;  the  local 
library,  bank  and  book  store; 
Beaver  College  for  Women;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  one  of 
the  leading  women’s  clubs;  the 
Jenkintown  P.T.A. ;  and  the 
Times  Chronicle. 

The  drive  brought  in  some 
2.000  books  to  the  newspaper 
office  for  sorting  and  the  'Times 
Chronicle  assumed  the  job  of 
wrapping  and  shipping  the 
books.  They  were  to  distrib¬ 
uted  principally  in  Africa  for 
use  in  reading  courses. 

Jenkintown  is  a  busy  borough 
in  rapidly  expanding  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Its  Mayor,  Harry  Fritsch 
Jr.,  said  the  town  was  a  better 
one  because  of  the  project. 


“Books  From  America”  and 
the  “Freedom  Edition”  are  a 
couple  of  good  examples  of  how 
a  weekly  or  group  of  weeklies 
can  reach  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  its  own  circulation 
boundaries  and  make  a  large 
contribution  to  the  world  beyond. 

THURSDATA 


NEW  —  Doris  Betts  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Sanford 
(N.  C.)  News-Leader,  which  be¬ 
gins  weekly  publication  Sept.  6. 
'The  appointment  was  announced 
by  D.  F.  Harris,  a  Sanford  in¬ 
surance  broker,  who  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper  with  his  son, 
Fletcher.  Mrs.  Betts  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sanford  Herald  staff, 
as  was  George  Gebbia,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  News- 
Leader.  Pete  Freeman,  formerly 
with  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

REPEAT  —  Lakeland  Pub¬ 
lishers  —  Grayslake  Times,  Fox 
Lake  Press,  Lake  Villa  Record 
and  Round  Lake  News  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  —  had  a  booth 
at  the  Lake  County  Fair.  A 
popular  feature  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  photos  to  any  visi¬ 
tor  who  could  identify  himself 
or  a  friend  in  any  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures  displayed.  The 
l)hotos  have  appeared  in  the  four 
newspapers  in  the  past  year. 

4e  * 

NEW  PERSPECTIVE?  —  J. 
Logan  White  of  the  Sutherlin 
(Ore.)  Sun-Tribune,  after  cov¬ 
ering  city  council  meetings  from 


“outside  the  railing”  for  many 
years,  has  filed  for  the  office  of  L 
mayor. 

♦  ♦ 

CASH  CONTEST— The  North 
DeKalb  (Ga.)  Record  offers  $25 
a  week  for  13  weeks  to  readers  .  1 
in  a  new  ad  contest.  One  adver-  ( 
tiser  is  a.sked  to  choose,  at  ran-  ;  i 
dom,  one  item  he  is  advertising  :  t 
in  the  Record  the  particular  ;  i 
week.  He  then  asks  everyone  j  1 
working  in  his  store  to  pay  at-  < 
tention  to  that  one  item.  The  ■  i 
first  person  to  ask  about  that  j 
item  wins  $25  cash,  regardless 
of  whether  he  buys  it.  ( 

♦  *  ♦  >  ^ 

MOVE  —  The  Farmington  !  * 

(N.  H.)  News  started  its  83rd  j  | 
year  by  moving  from  an  up-  ■ 
stairs  location  in  the  Central  ^ 
square  across  the  street  to  a  ^ 
downstairs  location  in  the  former 
post  office  building.  0 

*  *  * 

APOLOGIES  —  The  South¬ 
ington  (Conn.)  News  and  the 
Plainville.  (Conn.)  News  ai'p.  '  ] 

printed  in  the  same  plant.  Som* 
one  in  the  mailing  room  goofe^  \ 
recently  and  some  Southington  ( 
papers  went  to  Plainville  sub-  J 
scribers  and  vice  versa.  Finally  l 
the  right  papers  were  sent  to  j  ; 
the  right  people  with  apologies.  ; 
Under  the  caption  “Boo-boos  1 
Can  Happen,”  the  Southington  i 
News  editor  explained  the  mix-  j  i 
up  by  telling  how  in  Illinois  < 
one  day  a  makeup  man  scram¬ 
bled  two  items,  one  about  a  < 

grass  fire,  the  other  about  a  I  ; 
road  leading  to  Big  Spring,  i  1 
Texas.  The  published  story  re-  i 
ported  that  “there  was  no  dam-  ] 
age,  but  the  fire  spread  to  Big  ;  < 
Spring,  Texas.”  j 
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Before  entering  teaching,  Dr. 
Hiebert  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and 
Washingrton.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  biography,  “Ivy  Lee:  Pioneer 
in  Public  Relations.” 


Dr.  Ray  Hiebert 
Heads  Journalism 
And  PR  Faculty 

Washington 
Dr.  Ray  Eldon  Hiebert  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Relations  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  University  here.  ^  motjon  by  Atty.  r  ranK  npier 

Dr.  Hiebert  was  also  pro-  compel  Frank  Dannelley,  edi- 
moted  to  associate  professor,  weekly  Andalusia 

Prior  to  his  four  years  on  the  star-News  to  disclose  his  source 
American  University  faculty,  he  information  for  a  story  con- 
taught  English  and  Journalism  cerning  the  indictment  of  a  Cov- 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  jngton  County  woman  for  a  slay- 
The  Department  offers  both  j^jg  March,  1962. 
the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  ruling  was  made  during 

Journalism  and  in  Public  Rela-  ^^g  hearing  of  a  motion  for  bail 
John  Carter,  42,  was  elected  tions.  In  addition,  it  supervises  fgj.  ^he  defendant, 
president  of  Fairchild  Camera  the  campus  newspaper,  literary 
in  May,  1957.  He  now  directs  a  magazine,  humor  magazine,  and  * 

company  that  operates  11  divi¬ 
sions  and  subsidiaries,  with 
headquarters  in  Syosset,  New 
York,  and  plants  in  California, 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Ohio,  Maine,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Italy. 


Fairchild  Camera 
Realigns  Its  Top 
Management  Trio 

Three  top  management 
changes  were  made  this  week 
by  the  directors  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  broaden  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  in  keeping  with 
the  company’s  rapid  growth  pat¬ 
tern. 


Carter  Hodgson 

pany,  the  aerial  camera.  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
has  grown  to  a  multi-division 
company  with  a  wide  variety  of 
product  lines,  including  graphic 
arts  equipment,  and  services  for 
government,  industry  and  the 
consumer. 


Directs  11  Divisions 


gramming  of  the  campus  radio  Merriman  Sniith,  White  House 
stations  correspondent  for  United  Press 

Dr.  Hiebert  is  a  graduate  of  International,  will  address  the 
Culter  Academy  in  Los  Angeles,  annual  convention  of  Sigma 
He  earned  his  B.A.  degree  from  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal- 
Oi.  r  J  TT  •  -4.  J  U-  istic  society,  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 

Stanford  University  and  his  Convention  keynoter 

M.S.  from  the  Graduate  School  jg^gg^  gdi. 

of  Journalism  at  Columbia  ^gj.  gf  tj,g  fulsa  Tribune,  it  was 
University.  In  addition,  he  holds  announced  earlier  by  Buren  Me¬ 
an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  American  Cormack  of  the  Wall  Street 
Studies  from  the  University  of  Journal,  national  president  of 
Maryland.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


gets  a  chance  to  collect  on  hundreds  of  oil  paintings 
in  Des  Moines.  They  are  part  of  the  loaned-out  stock 
of  fine  art  rented  by  the  month  in  central  Iowa  homes. 
Des  Moines’  Art  Center,  Saarinen-designed  and  Iowa- 
supported,  Is  a  treasure  house  of  the  modern  and 
the  classic.  Big  City  folks  are  amazed.  The  Center’s 
week-by-week  doings  are  faithfully  reported  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  Art  makes  news. 
That’s  why  a  full-time  art  editor,  music  and  drama 
critic,  and  roving  artist-at-large  re- 
ceive  full  play  in  the  paper’s  columns. 

Iowa  has  America’s  most  literate  peo- 
pie.  Advertisers  find  they  are  good 
customers,  too. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  DETROIT.  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CIRCULATION 


100%  Gain  Credited 
To  Mail  Promotion 

By  Ellis  Saxton 

Cirrulation  Manager,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel 


Promotion  must  be  the  life 
blood  for  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment  if  you  are  to  show  a 
satisfactory  gain  in  readership 
over  a  period  of  time. 

When  it  comes  to  inail  promo¬ 
tion,  we  draw  a  line  between  the 
sporadic,  incentive  type  prize 
promotion  for  carriers  to  a  regu¬ 
lar,  systematic  coverage  of  every 
likely  prospect  in  our  mail  area. 

In  1953,  we  were  bought  by  a 
newspaperman  from  New^  Ulm, 
Minnesota;  namely,  Walter  K. 
Mickelson.  Our  sister  newrspaper 
there  had  about  7500  circulation 
to  our  6,650  subscribers.  Just 
nine  years  later  to  the  day,  ^we 
w'ere  13,000  to  their  9,600.  The 
difference  was  Sales  Promotion. 

The  first  year  was  spent 
generally  in  the  task  of  setting 
up  area  news  correspondents, 
converting  mail  subs  to  carrier 
boy  delivery  w’here  possible  and 
promoting  new-  mail  business  by 
letter.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  we  had  gained  1,364  sub¬ 
scribers,  both  mail  and  carrier. 

In  1954  our  mail  w’as  at  3,100; 
and  by  use  of  four  mail  pieces 
that  year,  we  had  increased  our 
average  mail  circulation  to  3,470 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  We  were 
using  only  a  box  holder  type 
mailing.  We  found  that  by  test¬ 
ing  a  promotion  and  making  a 
survey  that  many  of  these  were 
not  being  opened  at  all.  This 
showed  a  change  in  procedure 
was  needed  to  get  that  letter 
opened.  We  started  to  get  the 
latest  county  platbooks  and  to 
make  up  speedamat  plates  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  people  we  could  determine 
were  not  subscribers,  within  our 
circulation  area.  Now  we  were 
set  for  our  third  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  after  gaining  2,541  new 
subscribers  within  the  first  two 


years. 


Prices  Increased 


In  1955  we  raised  our  price  to 
$10  a  year  on  mail  and  also  to 
30c  a  week  on  carriers.  We  tried 
to  head  off  possible  price  raise 
reaction  by  setting  up  a  better 
news  coverage  program  and 
issuing  cameras  to  each  corre¬ 
spondent  and  making  it  possible 
to  have  complete  photo  cover¬ 
age  from  each  area  town.  We 
increased  our  mail  promotion  to 
every  other  month  now  and  we 
were  drawing  from  3.2%  to 
7.3%  return. 
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After  our  third  year  of  sales 
promotion  and  a  complete  price 
raise  for  all  categories  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  we  showed  a  gain  of 
only  130  paid  subscribers  .  .  . 
but  a  wonderful  increase  in 
revenue,  naturally.  Our  sales 
promotion  efforts  had  now  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  gain  of  900  a 
year  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  1956  we  had  almost  com¬ 
pleted  our  personally  addressed 
prospect  file  for  mail  use.  We 
stepped  up  the  promotion  by 
use  of  mail  to  9  out  of  12 
months.  We  mailed  about  4,300 
letters  each  time,  using  a  short 
temi  offer  of  6  weeks  for  $1  or 
multiples  of  that.  Then  we 
noticed  a  high  drop-off  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  upon  expiration  of 
this  type  of  offer. 

I  set  about  constructing  a  let¬ 
ter  that  would  entice  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  renew  at  a  better 
rate.  I  called  it  my  “fish”  letter. 
It  had  an  amazing  effect  on  ex¬ 
piration  drop-offs  and  brought 
back  a  high  recovery  of  52%  in 
one  month  alone.  We  are  still 
using  it  with  much  success. 

When  this  year  was  through 
we  had  held  440  out  of  1,650 
new  starts  for  a  period  longer 
than  the  original  offer.  We  were 
now  at  3,870 — up  770  from  1954. 
The  two  outstanding  letters  of 
this  year  brought  in  a  9.7%  and 
10.14%  return  on  my  mailing. 

We  ended  1956  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  26  newstands,  complete 
photo  coverage  in  each  town,  an 
established  carrier  promotion 
meeting  in  each  of  our  26  towns 
once  a  month  and  a  nice  gain  of 
1,054  new  subscriptions. 

Sampling 

1957  found  us  with  big  plans 
for  the  use  of  solicitors  on  a 
commissioned  basis  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  mail  sales.  We  started 
sampling  areas  of  our  news¬ 
paper  where  coverage  percent¬ 
age  was  weak.  Two  weeks  later 
we  sent  a  solicitor  out  to  try 
and  secure  that  sampled  sub¬ 
scriber.  He  averaged  about  5  to 
6  sales  a  day  from  3  months  to 
a  year.  We  found  it  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  sell  this  way,  but  a 
test  showed  38%  stayed  on  past 
the  expiration  date  when  sold 
personally.  We  kept  promoting 
newsstands  to  get  our  paper 
read  in  more  homes,  at  least 
periodically.  We  then  raised 
newsstand  to  10c  a  day  to  get 
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PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  with  yourGAZETTECARRIER  or  NEWSDEALER 


Phone  Bl  2-2.‘ll  l...Ask  for  '‘Circulation" 


'BUCKSHOT'  LAYOUT  helps  to  sell  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Niagara 
Palls  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  a  Gannett  Group  newspaper.  Occasionally,  the 
house  ad  runs  with  one  color  and  black. 


the  subscribers  ready  for  the 
eventual  jump  to  35c  a  week. 
For  August  and  September  we 
used  house  ads,  invited  people 
to  go  through  the  plants  on 
tours,  went  out  of  our  way  to 
have  a  Sentinel  employe  at 
almost  every  affair  there  was 
in  the  area  and  then  in  October 
announced  the  35c  rate.  After 
10  days  we  showed  only  a  1.3% 
loss  which  was  completely  re¬ 
covered  by  intensive  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  next  3  to  4  weeks. 
Our  hard  work  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion  was  well  rewarded  with 
a  11,025  circulation  tota’  for  the 
year — just  4,375  ahead  of  1953. 

On  May  16,  1958,  we  went 
across  the  state  line  with  an 
Iowa  Edition  of  our  newspaper. 
A  recent  survey  had  shown  us 
that  55%  of  the  people  might  be 
interested  in  a  separate  Iowa 
Edition.  We  had  only  750  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  Iowa  at  the  time, 
but  today  we  have  2,400.  We  did 
this  with  the  desire  to  reach 
12,000  circulation  so  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  increase  would  be  pos¬ 
sible.  On  March  16,  1959,  10 


months  later,  we  had  reached 
12,260  circulation,  raised  adver¬ 
tising  10c  an  inch,  increased  all 
carriers  to  35c  and  were  receiv¬ 
ing  an  extra  $1  locally  for  mail 
and  $2  in  all  other  zones  to  help 
combat  the  postal  increases  of 
that  period. 

Today  we  are  circulating 
13,159  papers  a  day — ^just  9 
years  since  we  started  reaping 
the  benefits  of  strong  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

Our  mail  is  now  6,144  in  all 
areas  as  compared  to  4,233  in 
all  areas  in  1953  —  a  gain  of 
1,911  on  mail  alone.  1,775  of 
this  gain  was  in  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone. 


Joins  Book  Firm 

William  B.  Meeker,  former 
newspaper  advertising  salesman 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  up  new 
duties  as  New  York  State  sales 
representative  for  the  Special 
Publications  Division  of  Pren¬ 
tice  Hall  Inc. 
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Color  is  a  profitable  part  of 
the  newspaper  business,  without 
a  doubt.  And  produces  results 
for  advertisers,  too.  Clients 
pat  their  agencies'  backs  and 
convince  them  they're  geniuses. 
Newspapers  profit  most  of  all, 
as  year  after  year  of  linage 
gains  prove.  And  after  all, 
the  proof  is  in  the  linage  ! 

You'll  profit  from  color,  too, 
if  you  promote  !  Here  in  E&P's 
Fall  Color  Awards  Issue  is  a 
prime  mediiam  for  color  promo¬ 
tion,  Advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspapers  consider  it  their 
most  important  source  of  color 
information.  It's  a  showcase 
edition  for  your  promotion  story 
of  color  quality  or  volume,  set 
in  the  context  of  case  histories 
of  award-winning  color  ads. 
Reserve  your  space  today. 
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Recruiting  Report:  Personnel  Shortage  Is  Serious 


After  making  a  recruiting 
tour  recently.  King  Durkee 
wrote  this  report  to  Howard  B. 
Taylor,  manager  and  director  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers’  Edi¬ 
torial  Training  Program. 

*  * 

American  newspapers  face  a 
serious  shortage  of  qualified  edi¬ 
torial  personnel. 

Although  the  beginning  of 
this  shortage  is  already  appar¬ 
ent,  the  full  impact  of  it  is  yet 
to  be  felt. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  short¬ 
age  exists  and  will  continue  to 
become  more  severe  is  because 
journalism  schools  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country 
are  half  empty.  And  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  schools,  a 
disproportionately  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  are  women. 

This  situation  is  a  very  real 
threat  to  newspapers  because 
these  schools  are  newspapers’ 
prime  source  of  editorial  staff 
members. 

Time  for  Action 

The  journalism  schools  are 
half  empty  because  students — 
especially  male  students  —  are 
not  being  motivated  to  enter  the 
profession  of  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Only  action  now,  in  high 
schools  and  even  in  junior  high 
schools,  can  reverse  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  pave  the  way  for  an 
eventual  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment. 

This  action  must  take  the 
form  of  a  w’ell-planned  cam¬ 
paign  to  convince  these  pre¬ 
college  students  and  their  teach¬ 
ers  that  journalism  is  an  honor¬ 
able  and  worthwhile  profession; 
that  it  offers  those  who  make  it 
a  career  a  deeply  satisfying 
emotional  experience;  and  that 
it  can  provide  a  good  life  ma¬ 
terially. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  newspapering  is 
currently  neglected  as  a  career 
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choice  of  many  of  the  nation’s 
capable  students: 

1.  Newspaper  journalism  is 
no  longer  seen  as  a  “glamour” 
profession.  Other  professions 
and  businesses  have  usurped  the 
position  journalism  once  held  as 
king  of  the  exciting  glamour 
careers. 

2.  There  is  a  great  miscon¬ 
ception  about  salaries  available 
in  journalism. 

3.  Too  many  people  now  in 
newspaper  journalism  “talk 
down”  the  profession  instead  of 
attempting  to  build  a  good  image 
of  it. 

4.  Many  high  school  teachers 
and  high  school  counselors  do 
not  encourage  talented  students 
to  seek  a  career  in  journalism 
because  they  are  ignorant  of 
what  is  required  of  and  offered 
to  newspaper  journalists. 

Journalism  and  FBI 

It  will  be  well  to  consider 
these  points  one  at  a  time: 

1.  In  the  1930s  the  glamour 
fields  were  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  FBI.  Both  were 
always  at  the  top  of  any  list  of 
preferred  careers  of  high  school 
students. 

This  is  not  the  case  today.  In 
this  age  the  glamour  fields  are 
in  the  sciences.  .  .  . 

Our  campaigns  to  encourage 
careers  in  the  sciences  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  were  so  successful 
that  a  career  in  science  has  be¬ 
come  the  glamour  gal  of  the 
emerging  generation. 

Newspaper  journalism  is  just 
as  glamorous  today  as  it  ever 
was.  Students  can  be  convinced 
this  is  so.  The  only  thing  that 
has  changed  is  the  idea  of  what 
constitutes  glamour. 

The  days  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  “The  Front  Page”  are 
gone.  Today’s  student  finds  his 
glamour  in  an  intellectual  chal¬ 
lenge. 

He  can  be  shown  that  he  can 
find  that  challenge  in  newspaper 
journalism. 

Legitimate  Premise 

Only  an  informed  and  edu¬ 
cated  citizenry  can  build  an 
emotional  and  intellectual  life 
capable  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
scientific  advancements  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  it  by  an 
exploding  technology. 

The  appeal  of  a  career  in 
newspaper  journalism  can  be 
built  upon  the  quite  legitimate 
premise  that  only  this  medium 
is  capable  of  providing  this  in¬ 
formation  and  making  possible 
this  education  on  a  massive 
scale. 

WHAT  GREATER  CHAL¬ 
LENGE  can  one  offer  youth? 


2.  Contrary  to  a  lot  of  talk 
on  the  subject,  starting  salaries 
in  newspaper  journalism  today 
compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  professions. 

Starting  Salaries 

A  weekly  salary  of  $100  for  a 
superior  student  just  graduated 
from  journalism  school  is  be¬ 
coming  commonplace.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  will  pay  more  to 
get  superior  prospects.  And 
more  and  more  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  are  finding  that 
they  must  meet  this  $100  figure 
to  get  capable  people.  This  is 
especially  true  in  California  and 
in  Northern  Illinois. 

Some  weeklies  in  northern 
Illinois  are  paying  $110  to  $120 
a  week  to  students  right  out  of 
Medill  at  Northwestern. 

ABC  is  paying  $160  a  week  in 
Hollywood  and  New  York  to 
students  right  out  of  journalism 
school  at  UCLA  and  Columbia. 

The  public  relations  people 
attract  an  appreciable  percent¬ 
age  of  top  students  because  of 
their  sky-high  salaries. 

It  is  well  to  understand  that 
“journalism”  to  these  students 
does  not  mean  just  newspaper 
journalism.  It  also  means  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  news  magazines, 
trade  publications,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising. 

Teams  from  Ollier  Media 

Recruiters  in  all  of  these  fields 
flood  the  campuses.  Some  news¬ 
papers  send  out  entire  teams 
of  recruiters. 

One  learns,  not  without  some 
shock,  that  many  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  come  less  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  than  to  themselves  inter¬ 
view  a  prospective  employer. 

The  students  exhibit  a  strange 
ambivalence  about  actual  em¬ 
ployment. 

There  probably  has  not  been 
another  time  when  so  many 
young  people  were  so  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  getting  and  keep¬ 
ing  jobs.  Many  of  them  do  not 
seem  to  know  just  what  they 
want  to  do.  An  appreciable  per¬ 
centage  wants  to  continue  in 
school — and  frequently  with  no 
clear-cut  idea  of  why  they  seek 
additional  education. 

If  they  do  seek  immediate  em¬ 
ployment,  they  seek  and  expect 
to  find  employment  offering 
them  a  high  starting  salary. 
More  and  more  applications  re¬ 
ceived  at  Copley  Newspapers 
Editorial-Training  Program  of¬ 
fices  have  a  minimum  salary  re¬ 
quirement  of  $100  a  week. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  these  beginners  are  over¬ 
paid.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  competition  for  keen  young 


minds  is  very  strong.  Dollan 
attract  them. 

Newspaper  people  could  pre¬ 
sent  a  much  better  picture  of 
the  salary  situation  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  often  much  better 
than  it  is  held  up  to  be. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  about 
“journeyman”  wages  or  “gfuild" 
scale. 

Actual  figures,  computed  on  a 
yearly  average,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  These  figures 
should  include  overscales,  night 
differentials,  job  differentials, 
overtime,  holiday  pay  and  all 
other  pay. 

The  hourly  pay  rate  would  be 
determined  from  these  figures. 
The  size  of  it  will  often  surprise 
even  the  employer. 

This  pay  should  then  be  evalu¬ 
ated  on  the  basis  of  actual  hours 
worked.  And  the  time  worked 
idea  should  be  extended  to  point 
out  the  amount  of  time  the  em¬ 
ploye  does  not  work.  This  time 
is  his  own. 

Salary  comparisons  with  other 
professions  and  businesses  can 
be  useful.  The  engineering  pro¬ 
fession  has  the  reputation  of 
paying  large  salaries.  But  a 
great  many  engineers  work  for 
the  city  and  county  and  state 
for  comparatively  low  salaries. 

A  recent  survey  in  a  Mid¬ 
western  state  showed  that,  on 
an  average,  newspapermen  fared 
considerably  better  salarywise 
than  engineers. 

Hu<itle 

There  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  good  people  for  the 
Copley  Newspapers  Editorial- 
Training  Program.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hustle  for  them,  of 
course.  But  they  are  being  found 
and  they  are  coming  with  the 
training  program. 

The  reason  is  the  nature  of 
the  training  offered  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  wide  variety  of  actual 
on-the-job  experience,  all  under 
professional  guidance  of  staff 
members  of  both  the  training 
program  and  participating  news¬ 
papers,  is  seen  by  many  students 
as  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportun¬ 
ity. 

This  training,  coupled  with 
the  starting  salary  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program,  constitutes  a  com¬ 
bination  nobody  in  the  country 
is  matching. 

‘A  Lousy  Business’ 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  so  many  newspapermen 
speak  so  ill  of  their  profession. 

Shortly  before  school  was  out 
this  summer  a  teacher  in  a 
Southern  California  city  invited 
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a  local  newspaper  editor  to 
speak  at  a  careers  day  seminar. 
He  told  her  class: 

“Newspaper  journalism  is  a 
lousy  business  and  if  you  are 
smart  you  won’t  go  into  it.” 

He  described  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  business  in  which 
people  are  overworked,  under¬ 
paid,  subjected  to  poor  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  in  which 
there  is  little  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

This  past  spring  journalists 
in  many  fields  spoke  at  a  lecture 
series  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  news  magazine  journalist 
(a  Time  man)  made  an  elegant 
case  for  news  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism. 

A  television  journalist  (a  CBS 
man)  represented  his  field  as  all 
that  is  worthwhile  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

But  a  West  Virginia  newspa¬ 
perman  told  his  audience  of 
journalism  students  that  the 
newspaper  business  is  as  dead 
as  the  dodo  bird  and  if  they 
had  any  sense  they  would  seek 
careers  in  other  fields. 

The  tragedy  here  is  that 
young  people  are  influenced  by 
talk  such  as  this.  And  many  of 
them  react  by  seeking  journal¬ 
ism  careers  outside  of  newspa¬ 
per  journalism. 

This  negative  attitude  about 
newspaper  journalism  is  broad¬ 
cast  all  too  frequently,  even  by 
top  executives  of  American 
newspapers — and  it  makes  little 
difference  if  some  of  them  are 
ignorant  of  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing. 

A  book  was  published  last 
year,  specifically  aimed  at  the 
high  .school  students  who  might 
be  interested  in  careers  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

While  some  very  good  things 
are  said  in  this  book  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  the  overtone  of 
the  entire  book  is  that  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  is  a  rather  grub¬ 
by  kind  of  existence  and  that 
one  l)etter  understand  this  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  into  it. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of 
essays  by  some  of  the  best  edi¬ 
tors  and  managing  editors  in 
the  United  States. 

The  .solution  to  this  problem 
is  obvious. 

Newspapermen  must  stop  this 
silly  and  dangerous  game  they 
play  of  belittling  their  own  pro¬ 
fession. 

Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  build  a  good  image  of 
newspaper  journalism. 


recognized  and  channeled  into  a 
career  area. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  journalism 
as  a  career  is  held  by  these 
teachers  in  so  little  esteem. 

A  young  woman  teacher  in 
Southern  California  said  Eng¬ 
lish  instructors  in  her  high 
school  dislike  teaching  journal¬ 
ism.  This  is  not  an  unusual  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  unfortunately  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception. 

And  it  is  shocking  to  learn 
how  few  of  these  teachers  have 
had  any  instruction  at  all  in  the 
teaching  of  journalism. 

Many  high  school  teachers  and 
many  high  school  counselors  do 
not  know: 

A.  What  education  is  required 
of  people  aspiring  to  a  career 
in  journalism. 

B.  What  kind  of  students 
might  make  good  prospects  for 
a  career  in  journalism. 

C.  What  is  offered — emotion¬ 
ally  and  materially — to  people 
who  do  make  journalism  a  ca¬ 
reer. 

As  a  result,  they  do  not  en¬ 
courage  students  who  have  a 
desire  to  enter  journalism;  they 
do  not  recognize  talent  that 
might  well  be  directed  into 
journalism. 

And  most  of  this  is  the  fault 
of  newspaper  people.  We  have 
not  “sold”  the  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  profession  to  these  very 
important  people. 

High  school  counselors  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  know  enough  about' 
newspaper  journalism  to  counsel 
students  about  it. 

At  the  Copley  Newspaper 
Editorial-Training  Program,  a 
campaign  is  under  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  in  the  San  Diego 
Area.  There  is  in  preparation  an 
information  packet  which  will 
be  presented  to  every  high 
school  counselor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  Train¬ 
ing  staff  members  will  meet 
personally  with  these  counselors 
and,  if  possible,  with  every  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  who  also  teaches 
journalism. 

Editors,  especially  in  smaller 
towns,  would  do  well  to  take  an 
interest  in  high  school  news¬ 
papers.  A  lot  of  talent  will  be 
found  right  there.  It  needs  only 
to  be  encouraged  and  guided. 

Many  editors  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  to  write  for  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  high  school  sports 
stringer  is  well  known  in  the 
sports  department.  Some  news¬ 
papers  are  expanding  their  pro¬ 
gram  to  other  departments. 

Future  Interest 


Teachers’  Views 

4.  High  school  teachers  and 
nigh  school  counselors  have  a 
?reat  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  their  students.  This  is  the 
time  of  life  when  talent  of  one 
sort  or  another  might  first  be 


If  these  young  people  are 
given  a  chance  to  see  some  of 
their  material  in  print — edited 
though  it  may  be — it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  some  quick  conver¬ 
sions  will  be  made. 

If  editors  have  some  scholar¬ 
ship  money  they  can’t  do  better 
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than  use  it  to  start  high  school 
students  in  careers  in  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  in  college. 

If  editors  have  summer  or 
part  time  jobs  they  can  start 
building  future  staffs  by  hiring 
young  people  who  are  interested 
in  journalism  and  by  seeing  to 
it  that  this  interest  grows. 

This  preparation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  pay  the  richest  kind 
of  dividends. 

Generally,  editors  of  smaller 
and  medium  size  newspapers 
will  realize  their  happiest  hiring 
experiences  by  employing  local 
people.  This  is  especially  true 
of  employes  who  might  never 
advance  to  the  ranks  of  editors 
or  top  writers. 

These  people  have  a  lot  going 
for  them  in  their  own  home 
towns  —  family,  friends,  easier 
financial  burdens  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  familiarity  with  the 
area  and  its  society. 

Why  They  Leave 

Surveys  show  that  too  many 
young  journalists  leave  news¬ 
paper  journalism. 

Those  who  do  leave  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  frequently  do  so 
because  they  become  bored  with 
their  jobs  and  discouraged  about 
chances  for  advancement. 

A  young  man  phoned  the  dean 
of  the  journalism  school  at 
Marquette  the  other  day  to  say 
he  was  leaving  his  Chicago 


newspaper  job.  After  18  months 
of  doing  nothing  but  obits  and 
church  news,  this  young  man, 
who  had  been  at  the  top  of  his 
journalism  class  at  Marquette, 
was  fed  up.  He  was  going  to 
a  smaller  newspaper  for  less 
money  but  for  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

• 

Savings  Bank  Plan 
Provided , Carriers 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

A  savings  plan  for  newspa- 
perboys  is  announced  by  the 
San  Rafael  Independent- Jour¬ 
nal.  This  provides  special  sav¬ 
ings  book  on  application  to  a 
local  bank  and  a  savings  and 
loan  association  here. 

The  savings  plan  follows  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  system  en¬ 
abling  carrier  boys  to  exchange 
points  earned  for  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  goods  at  100  local 
stores.  The  savings  institutions 
also  accept  the  I-J  points,  re¬ 
ports  Julian  C.  Leone,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

A  calling  card  with  an  inch¬ 
fold  on  the  left  side  is  being 
used  in  I-J  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  By  turning  the  miniature 
reproduction  of  a  front  page 
the  reader  gets  the  message 
that  the  paper  “covers  68  per¬ 
cent  of  all  families  in  Marin 
County.” 
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Pennsylvania, 
think  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh — 
and  Erie! 
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Comic  Strips  Taped 
For  Blind  Children 


Bv  Rav  ErMin 


Operation  Comic  Strip,  the 
first  comic  strip  tape-recording 
project  designed  exclusively  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  has  been  begun  by  Joseph 
T.  Frank,  director  of  student 
activities  at  Eastside  High 
School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Frank,  who  used  to  enjoy 
reading  comics,  became  blind 
six  years  ago  after  a  serious  ill- 


Kennrdv  Interested 


The  comic-taping  program  al¬ 
ready  is  so  successful  that  it  has 
caught  the  attention  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  and  at  his  direc¬ 
tion,  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Operation  Comic  Strip  is  a 
cooperative  venture  of  some  50 
Eastside  High  School  volunteer 
students  who  dramatize  and  put 
on  sound  recording  tape  for 
blind  youngsters  favorite  comics 
distributed  nationally  by  major 
syndicates  and  appearing  in 
New  York  City  newspapers. 

The  program  enables  the  blind 
children  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  exploits  and  adventures 
of  “Little  Orphan  Annie,”  “Dick 
Tracy,”  “Winnie  Winkle,” 
“Smitty,”  “Smokey  Stover,” 
“Blondie,”  “M  a  j  o  r  Hoople,” 
“Out  Our  Way,”  “M  i  c  k  e  y 
Mouse,”  “Little  Iodine,”  “Don¬ 
ald  Duck,”  “Captain  Easy,”  and 
many  other  comics  familiar  to 
children  all  over  the  country. 

The  students  use  three  tape 
recorders  to  dramatize  the  com¬ 
ics.  One  recorder  has  pre-re¬ 
corded  sound  effects,  with  dogs 
barking,  guns  booming  or  what¬ 
ever  a  comic-strip  situation 
might  call  for.  Another  has  a 
pre-recorded  tape  with  lead-in 
music  by  the  school’s  band  and 
by  the  choral  group.  The  third 
recorder  captures  all  the  sounds 
and  dramatization  of  the  comics. 

In  outlining  the  project’s 
background,  Mr.  Frank  said; 

“The  kids  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  different  for  the  commu¬ 
nity,  to  help  some  group  in  a 
way  in  w’hich  they  had  not  been 
helped  before.  So  we  came  up 
with  Operation  Comic  Strip  — 
the  dramatizing  of  favorite  fun¬ 
nies  on  magnetic  recording  tape. 

“There  are  unlimited  numbers 
of  ‘talking  books’  and  tape-re¬ 
corded  material  for  the  blind, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  blind  chil- 
di-en  previously  had  no  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  enjoy  the  comics  un¬ 
less  their  parents  read  to  them.” 


Principal  .4pproves 


Ml’.  Frank  said  he  tossed  out 
the  idea  of  taping  comics  to  his 
students  and  everybody  went 
overboard.  Operation  Comic 
Strip  quickly  won  approval  from 
Eastside  High  School  Principal 
William  B.  White,  who  also  had 
worked  with  blind  children  as 
principal  of  Paterson’s  School 
No.  2,  dedicated  to  teaching 
blind  and  handicapped  young¬ 
sters. 

Taped  comics  are  given  to 
School  No.  2  in  Paterson  and 
to  the  New  Jersey  Camp  for 
the  Blind  at  Marcella. 

While  Mr.  Frank  and  his  stu¬ 
dents  take  Operation  Comic 
Strip  seriously,  they  still  have 
a  great  deal  of  fun  at  recording 
sessions,  which  are  participated 
in  by  volunteers  from  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Club,  the  National  Honor 
Society,  the  Z  Club,  the  Music 
Department,  the  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Department  and  other  un¬ 
dergraduate  groups. 

Volunteer  students  whose 
school  day  begins  at  9  a.m.  tape 
comics  on  their  own  time  in  the 
afternoon.  Those  having  after¬ 
noon  classes  come  to  school  early 
to  tape  comics  for  the  blind  in 
the  moving.  In  the  summer 
months,  students  meet  twice  a 
week  to  tape  comics  so  they 
would  have  a  backlog  when 
school  reopens  —  just  in  case 
they  get  jammed  up  with  home¬ 
work  or  an  extra  tough  test. 

A  reel  of  taped  comics  runs 
50  minutes,  but  each  tape  takes 
about  four  hours  of  rehearsal, 
Mr.  Frank  said.  He  begins  each 
taping  session  by  reminding  his 
volunteers  that  they  have  to 
make  up  in  sound  for  what  the 
blind  children  can’t  see. 

“All  visual  expressions  have 
to  be  brought  out  through  your 
voice,”  Mr.  Frank  tells  them. 
“You  have  to  make  your  voice 
denote  excitement,  fear  or  what¬ 
ever  emotion  the  comic  strip 
calls  for.  So  let’s  get  on  the 
beam.” 

The  Eastside  High  School 
youngsters  are  on  the  beam  all 
right,  according  to  Joseph  Far¬ 
rell,  principal  of  School  No.  2. 


No  Other  Source 


COMICS  TAPED  FOR  BLIND — Jack  Siegel,  engineer,  adjusts  tape 
recorders  as  (rom  left  in  background)  Joseph  T.  Frank,  student  council 
adviser  and  coordinator  of  student  activities,  Ellen  Krawkower,  Mary 
Richardson  and  Steve  Liberman  read  comics  before  microphone. 


“Until  Operation  Comic  Strip 
came  along,”  Mr.  Farrell  said, 
“there  was  no  other  known 


source  from  which  to  obtain 
dramatization  of  comics  on  tape. 
The  children  at  our  school  who 
have  been  receiving  them  are 
tremendously  pleased.” 

One  little  blind  boy  was  so 
pleased  he  typed  out  this  thank- 
you  note  to  Mr.  Frank: 

“Thank  you  for  the  tapes.  I 
liked  the  comics.  Some  of  the 
comics  are  funny.  We  listen  to 
the  tapes  on  Friday.  Even  your 
practice  tape  was  good.  Tell  the 
children  I  like  the  tapes  very 
much.” 

Mr.  Frank  said  that  sums  up 
the  feeling  of  the  children  at  the 
Camp  for  the  Blind,  too.  Taped 
comics  at  the  camp  are  reserved 
for  rainy  day  activities,  he  said. 

Word  of  Operation  Comic 
Strip  was  sent  to  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  a  letter  from  Marsha 
Cohen,  an  OCS  participant.  It 
drew  the  following  reply  from 
Ralph  A.  Dungan,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President: 

“Your  comments  concerning 
the  work  being  done  by  a  group 
of  Eastside  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  were  noted  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  it  was  most 
thoughtful  of  you  to  bring  your 
efforts  to  the  attention  of  the 
President. 

“If  we  but  look  around  us, 
there  is  so  much  we  can  do  to 
show  our  love  and  concern  for 
our  neighbor,  and  the  activifes 
of  these  boys  and  girls  in  provid¬ 
ing  by  means  of  Operation 
Comic  Strip,  such  unique  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  blind  children 
of  their  community  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  indeed. 

“The  President  thought  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
would  be  most  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  your  letter,  and  by  his  di¬ 


rection,  I  am  sending  it  along 
to  them.” 

Operation  Comic  Strip  also 
has  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  by  Senator  Clifford 
Case  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Frank  hopes  other  schools 
or  service  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  undertake 
similar  tape-recorded  projects 
for  blind  youngsters.  He  has 
prepared  a  detailed  how-to-do-it 
memorandum  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  starting  his  own  Op¬ 
eration  Comic  Strip.  It  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Joseph  T. 
Frank,  Student  Council  Adviser, 
Eastside  High  School,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

As  an  inducement  for  others 
to  undertake  such  a  program, 
Mr.  Frank  said  that  while  loss 
of  his  sight  was  not  pleasant, 
“it  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
tremendous  good  in  today’s  chil¬ 
dren.” 

“When  you’re  working  with 
volunteer  teenagers  like  these, 
you  can’t  help  but  feel  the  na¬ 
tion’s  future  will  be  in  good 
hands.  They  have  done  a  won¬ 
derful  job.” 

In  the  coming  school  year, 
Mr.  Frank  anticipates  an  even 
better  OCS  program  and  plans 
to  set  up  competition  among  the 
different  groups  recording  the 
comics.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

“These  sighted  children  are 
doing  more  than  they  think,” 
said  Mr.  Frank.  “In  addition  to 
bringing  pleasure  to  the  blind 
children,  they  are  learning  serv-' 
ice  to  their  fellow  man  with  no 
compensation.  We  want  this  to 
be  a  continuing  program,  and 
they  do,  too.” 
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John  (Ahah) 
Brogan  Goes 
A-Whalin^ 

During  an  always  spectacu¬ 
lar,  often  flamboyant  and  emi¬ 
nently  successful  career  with 
King  Features  Syndicate  that 
has  spanned  42  years,  John 
Brogan,  director  of  foreign 
sales,  has  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  man  who  w’alks  where 
angels  fear  to  tread. 

Mr.  Brogan  has  always  de¬ 
lighted  in  being  where  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  toughest,  criss¬ 
crossing  the  globe  countless 
times  while  toiling  to  build 
King’s  overseas  business.  One 
reason  he  has  always  been 
johnny-on-the-spot  was  because 
he  usually  “forgot”  to  take  a 
vacation. 

Finally,  this  summer  he  did 
remember,  mysteriously  board¬ 
ing  a  4,0()0-ton  cargo  ship  for 
a  vague  trip  “north.” 

Characteristically,  Brogan’s 
vacation  turned  out  to  be  weird 
and  wonderful,  even  if  it  wasn’t 
much  of  a  vacation  by  ordinary 
.standards.  He  sailed  with  his 
wife  to  Iceland,  where,  upon 
learning  that  the  ancient  art 


John  Brogan 


of  whaling  was  a  major  indus¬ 
try,  he  immediately  asked  to  ac¬ 
company  an  expedition  into  the 
Arctic  wastes  some  200  miles 
Northwest  of  Iceland. 

The  answer  in  Reykjavik 
where  he  landed  was  an  em¬ 
phatic  “no.”  They  didn’t  want 
a  “crackpot  American  newspa¬ 
perman”  going  off  on  what  is 
often  a  perilous  cruise. 

Totally  in  character  once 
again,  Brogan  simply  boarded  a 
bus  and  took  it  the  50  miles  to 
the  whaling  station.  On  the 
scene,  the  answer  was  a  more 
emphatic  “no.” 

Undaunted,  he  trudged  out 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  hitch 
hiked  to  a  village  10  miles  dis¬ 
tant  where  he  remembered  the 
name  of  the  village  “boss  man” 
supplied  to  him  before  he  left. 
He  repeated  his  offbeat  request 


and  was  turned  down  a  third 
time.  But  by  the  time  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  and 
lunched  with  that  indomitable 
man,  the  “boss  man”  was  waver¬ 
ing.  A  few  more  hours  of  the 
.salesmanship  that  had  literally 
sold  King  Features  to  the  world 
had  the  “boss  man”  arranging 
for  Brogan  to  make  a  voyage 
with  one  of  the  best  whaling 
captains. 

At  first  the  15  crewmen  were 
skeptical  about  their  “landlub¬ 
ber”  visitor,  straight  from  his 
New  York  office.  But  when  he 
stood  lookout  watches  and  then 
managed  to  adroitly  stay  out  of 
the  way  while  they  landed  their 
quota  of  two  leviathans  totalling 
84  tons,  the  director  of  the  whal¬ 
ing  station  paid  tribute  to  the 
crusty  campaignier  in  oilskins  by 
ordering  the  whaler  to  sail  him 
right  back  to  Reykjavik. 

“Buses  aren’t  for  sailors,”  he 
paid  tribute  to  his  guest. 

Our  modem  Ahab’s  comment 
on  an  adventure  few  men  have 
lived?  A  terse:  “Life  on  a 
whaler  isn’t  a  weekend  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.” 

«  *  * 

Continent  of  Crisis 

Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate)  is  writing  a  series  of 
columns  on  “The  Continent  of 
Crisis”  from  Peru,  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil. 


World  Humor 

Earl  Wilson,  Hall  Syndicate 
columnist,  author,  humorist  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  “Miss 
Universe”  pageant,  flew  into 
Tokyo  yesterday  on  a  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  plane  on  a  laugh-hunting 
safari  around  the  world.  He  has 
titled  his  tour,  “It’s  a  Smile 
World.”  Accompanying  him  is 
his  wife,  Rosemary,  known  to 
millions  of  |iis  readers  as  “The 
B.  W.,”  which  stands  for  “Beau¬ 
tiful  Wife,”  “Barefoot  Wife,”  or 
“Bourbon  and  Water,”  according 
to  how  he’s  feeling  that  day.  In 
each  city  —  he’s  winging  to 
Honolulu,  Tahiti,  Hong  Kong, 
Bangkok,  Calcutta,  Karachi,  Bei¬ 
rut,  Paris,  Rome  and  back  to 
Broadway  —  he’ll  search  for 
laughs,  gags,  smiles.  The  Wil¬ 
sons  are  dieting  and  this  re¬ 
mark  by  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been 
widely  quoted:  “The  hardest 
part  of  a  diet  is  the  first  day 
because  by  the  second  day  you’re 
not  on  it  any  more.” 

• 

Moosa's  Son  Dies 

AP  Correspondent  Spencer 
Moosa’s  16-year-old  son,  Geof¬ 
frey,  died  Aug.  12,  several  days 
after  a  motorcycle  he  was  rid¬ 
ing  crashed  into  a  brick  wall  in 
Taipei,  Formosa.  Young  Geof¬ 
frey  was  born  in  China,  where 
his  father  was  an  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  for  years. 


“HOW  SANDY  FINDS  SANTA  CLAUS”-Starts  Sept.  3rd 

Thrilling  afiventures  (ferocious  wild  animals — arctic  blizzards — treacherous  icebergs 
— yawning  chasms)  confront  SANDY  as  he  searches  for  Santa  Claus.  “Tweet”,  his 
magic  duck,  is  grounded  with  a  broken  wing.  So  Pom-Pom,  a  resourceful  Lapp  boy, 
volunteers  to  guide  SANDY  across  the  snowy  tundras.  They  almost  miss  Santa  Claus 
— but  not  quite!  So  SANDY  arrives  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  serve  once  more  as 
co-pilot  for  Santa’s  loaded  sleigh.  Note  SANDY’s  dramatic  action  with  a  minimum 
of  wordy  balloons!  Start  SANDY  Sept.  3rd. 


Hopkins  Syndicate.  Inc. 
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Beetle  Bailey  Fails 
Promotion  to  PFC 


Mort  Walker’s  cartoon  char¬ 
acter  “Beetle  Bailey”  has  often 
been  described  as  “the  worst 
soldier  in  the  army.”  He  has 
two  left  feet  and  succeeds  in 
driving  his  superiors  crazy. 

“Beetle  is  the  little  man 
caught  in  the  machine,”  creator- 
cartoonist  Walker  characterizes 
him.  “He  deals  with  the  great, 
irrevocable  military  with  the 
only  weapons  he  knows  —  foot 
dragging  and  passive  resistance. 
He  reflects  the  feelings  we  all 
hav'e  as  we  face  monumental 
forces  such  as  taxes,  laws,  em¬ 
ployers  and  mothers-in-law.” 

'This  trait  of  being  exagger¬ 
atedly  human  has  endeared 
Beetle  to  one  of  the  largest 
comic  strip  audiences  in  the 
world.  King  Features  Syndicate 
which  distributes  “Beetle  Bai¬ 
ley”  reports  that  his  nearly  1,- 
000  papers  and  more  than  100,- 
000,000  readers  is  second  only  to 
Chic  Young’s  “Blondie.” 

Soldiers  Are  Fans 

Among  Beetle’s  most  devoted 
fans  are  his  real-life  counter¬ 
parts  —  the  often-beleaguered, 
always  griping  army  dogface. 

Recently  more  than  50  G.I.’s 
in  Headquarters  Co.,  3rd  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Armor 
School  in  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  de¬ 
cided  that  12  years  as  a  private 
was  long  enough  for  Beetle. 
They  signed  a  petition,  formally 
addressed  to  Beetle’s  C.O.,  Brig. 


Gen.  Halftrack,  routed  through 
Mort  Walker,  recommending 
that  Beetle  be  promoted  to  the 
temporary  grade  of  PFC. 

Cartoonist  Walker  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Fort  Knox  sol¬ 
diers’  request  as  he  was  to  a 
similar  petition  from  some  50 
soldiers  of  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
some  years  ago.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  he’ll  forward  a 
favorable  report  to  Gen.  Half¬ 
track. 

“I’m  still  not  sure  promoting 
Beetle  would  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,”  he  de¬ 
murs.  “In  these  days  of  high 
flying  rockets,  atomic  subs  and 
other  new  developments,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  give  everyone  a 
sense  of  security  to  feel  that 
something  was  permanent.” 

Can't  1.4‘ad  Cub 

“As  I  told  the  soldiers  at  Fort 
Carson,  I  couldn’t  imagine 
Beetle  entering  the  leadership 
ranks  in  even  a  small  way.  In 
fact,  I  pretty  bluntly  told  the 
men  I  didn’t  think  Beetle  could 
lead  a  Cub  Scout  to  a  candy 
store.” 

Commenting  further  on  the 
national  security,  he  adds:  “To 
give  Beetle  a  promotion  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  produce  chaos  within 
our  own  ranks.  By  the  next 
morning  every  top  sergeant  of 
every  company  in  the  army 
would  wake  up  facing  an  angry. 


Funniest  of  the  finest . . . 


He's  the  world’s  funniest  cop,  with  not  a  mean 
streak  in  his  stripes — and  a  friend  of  everybody  on  the 
heat  .  .  .  never  misses  the  laughs  in  the  lunchroom, 
gags  at  the  meat  grinder,  vest-busters  in  barbershops! 
The  public  (millions  of  them!)  cops  chortle  from 
their  favorite  cop  .  .  . 


POTTSY 

by  Jay  Irving  ...  a  gag  and  humor  strip  .  .  .  full  of  laughs, 
human  kindness,  and  everyday  wit  with  an  explosive  guffaw  in 
each  episode.  It  rates  with  the  readers — and  with  the  makeup 
man  when  volume  varies.  Available  Sundays  only  Ln  standard 
third  and  tabloid  half  pages.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire  or  write*  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 
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snarling  mob  of  disgruntled 
privates  demanding  equal  rights. 
Most  of  the  privates  everywhere 
are  content  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  at  least  outrank  some¬ 
one  —  Beetle  Bailey.” 

The  Fort  Knox  and  Fort  Car- 
son  G.I.’s  aren’t  the  first  com- 
rades-in-arms  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Beetle.  Back  in  ’54 
when  Beetle  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  pages  of  the 
Tokyo  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes — a  few  stiffbacked  brass 
hats  thought  Beetle  was  poking 
too  much  fun  at  them — a  torrent 
of  letters  from  front-line  sol¬ 
diers  poured  into  the  editorial 
offices.  The  omission  was  lamely 
excused  because  of  “lack  of  in¬ 
terest.” 

Within  a  short  time  the  out¬ 
raged  reaction  of  the  Korean 
dogfaces  was  spread  over  front 
pages  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  duly  reported  in  news¬ 
magazines,  rated  bulletins  over 
the  AP,  UPI  and  INS  trunk 
wires  and  even  aired  on  a  net¬ 
work  telecast.  Faced  with  this 
editorial  thunder,  the  Pentagon 
had  to  hastily  disclaim  any  con¬ 
nection  with  what  so  many  G.I.’s 
felt  was  a  dastardly  deed. 

Works  On  3  Strips 

Keeping  the  comic  strip  going 
365  days  a  year  might  be  enough 
for  most  men.  But  Mort  Walker 
is  as  industrious  as  Beetle  is 
lazy.  He  collaborates  on  the 
highly  successful  “Hi  and  Lois” 
with  Dik  Browne  and  the  new, 
but  fast  -  catching  -  on  “Sam’s 
Strip”  with  Jerry  Dumas.  All 
three  of  them  sit  in  on  “gag 
sessions”  for  the  strips  and 
often  pitch  in  to  help  each  other 
out  with  the  drawing  chores. 

One  thing  Mort  is  proud  of, 
how'ever,  is  that  in  all  the  time 
he  has  been  drawing  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  no  one  has  ever  touched 
a  pen  to  the  characters  except 
himself. 

He  feels  that  he  will  never 
run  out  of  gags  because  he  takes 
his  characters  from  life.  The 
genesis  of  Beetle  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  Mort’s  World  War 
II  service  as  a  G.I.  “Hi  and 
Lois”  stems  from  his  own  close 
family  life.  He  married  a  home¬ 
town  sweetheart,  Jean  Suffill, 
with  whom  he  worked  on  the 
school  magazine  at  Missouri 
University  and  now  they  have 
six  children. 

“Sam’s  Strip”  often  seems  to 
diverge  from  the  formula,  but  it 
will  come  right  back  down  to 
earth  from  its  world  of  magic 
carpets  and  paper  airplanes 
when  Mort  inserts  the  cartoonist 
right  in  the  strip  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  and  chastized  by  his  char¬ 
acters. 

W'ins  Honors 

Mort  rates  high  with  other 
artists  as  well  as  the  public.  In 
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1953  he  won  the  Billy  DeBeck 
Memorial  Award  (now  the 
Reuben)  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  —  the  “Oscar” 
of  the  cartoon  profession.  And 
in  1955,  the  Banshees,  famous 
New'  York  luncheon  club  of  art¬ 
ists,  w'riters  and  editors,  named 
him  the  “outstanding  cartooni.st 
of  the  year.”  In  1959,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society. 

Considering  the  staggering 
936  daily  strips  and  104  Sunday 
pages  Mort  produces  during  the 
year.  Beetle  Bailey  might  take 
a  lesson  from  his  creator  if  he 
wants  to  make  PFC. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllh^ 

Syndicate 
^  entences 
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— Gordon  Campbell,  Nashville, 
for  years  has  been  compiling 
material  on  all  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists.  He  reports  that  comic 
strips  total  about  1,800  with 
about  1,000  cartoonists.  He  has 
listed  about  500  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  and  says  a  few  are  on 
both  lists.  He’s  interested  in  bio¬ 
graphical  material.  He  mounts 
photos  and  articles  of  each  car¬ 
toonist  with  clippings  of  his 
work  in  large  binders.  He’s  de¬ 
veloping  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  field  for  the  last  60 
years. 


— Mel  Keefer,  creator  of 
“Thorn  McBride,”  sea  adventure 
comic  strip  produced  by  the 
Copley  News  Service  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  visiting  Hawaii  with 
his  wife  and  three  children.  He 
said  he  got  the  itch  to  travel 
from  drawing  all  those  exotic 
backgrounds  for  “McBride.” 


— Speaking  of  Hawaii,  “He- 
loise,”  King  Features  household 
hints  columnist,  has  moved  from 
Honolulu  to  Washington.  Her 
husband,  Lt.-Col.  Marshall 
Cruse,  was  transferred  to  the 
Pentagon.  A  book  of  her  house¬ 
hold  hints  will  be  published  in 
October  by  Prentice-Hall.  The 
syndicated  column  had  its  birth 
in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 


— Arlene  Dahl,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
columnist,  drew  several  thou¬ 
sand  women  guests  at  a  two-day 
glamor  clinic  in  a  Chicago 
theater.  This  was  the  first  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-sponsored  glamor 
clinic.  Arlene  was  said  to  have 
wowed  the  spectators  with  her 
beauty  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cism. 
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MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
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WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
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Personal  Problems 
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Child  Training 
STELU 

Daily  Horoscope 
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Sports 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS.  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


financial  packages  of  conveni-  when  there  is  over-optimism  and 
ence  as  mutual  funds  and  com-  to  ease  it  up  when  the  public  is 
mon  trust  funds,  and  through  unduly  pessimistic.  Likewise,  the 
thoughtful  and  analytical  choice  imaginative  financial  journalist 
of  securities  of  operating  com-  should  accent  the  future  promise 
panies.  of  American  life  after  a  panic, 

and  he  should  try  to  impart  a 
Sponge  Not  Needed  note  of  caution  earlier  when  the 

“Continuity  of  saving  and  in-  Public  is  excited  by  unbridled 
vestment  plans  harness  to  ond  excessive  hopes, 
wealth  accumulation  the  magic  experience  is  that 

of  compound  interest.  On  the  the  reader  respects  a  writer  s 
other  hand,  those  who  enter  integrity,  knowledge  and  balance 
financial  markets  only  during  over  the  long  run,  and  that  those 
bullish  excitement  and  who  run  finalities  develop  reader  loyalty. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


Maine  in  Orbit 

(Continued  from  pn(fc  13) 


of  Simmonds,  Payson  Co.,  an 
advertising  apency  that  repre- 
•sents  Maine  throuprh  its  New 
York  office,  was  instrumental  in 
arranpinp  the  Rotary  partici¬ 
pation  and  the  Telstar  calls. 

His  New  York  office,  headed 
by  James  G.  McLouphlin,  set  up 
the  first  weekend  visits  by  for- 
eipn  correspondents  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  propram  has  become  so 
successful  that  Gov.  John  H. 
Reed  said  this  week  it  will 
l)ecome  a  permanent  part  of  the 
state’s  promotion  propram. 

Gov.  Reed  held  a  news  con¬ 
ference  with  the  20  correspond¬ 
ents  about  two  hours  before  the 
Telstar  calls.  He  then  used  one 
of  the  six  available  two-way 
circuits  on  Telstar  to  talk  to  two 
European  friends  while  the 
newsmen  made  their  office  calls. 

Emile  Walter  of  the  Sud 
lieutfirlie  Zeitunif  dictated  his 
story  with  this  lead. 

“Scarcely  will  you  notice  any 
difference  between  this  call  and 
any  other  talk  by  telephone. 
However  it  is  the  fir.st  press  call 
via  space. 

“The  next  phase  could  be 
nothinp  less  than  a  call  from 
space,  from  the  Moon  or 
Venus.  .  . 

Auro  Roselli  sent  his  story  to 
Milan  and  the  offices  of  11 
Giomo: 

“This  newsca.st  comes  from 
Telstar.  It  is  hiph  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  horizon  and  just  dawninp 
for  its  351st  orbit  over  the 
European  horizon.  .  . 

Tim€-  for  (Jiallinp 

Some  of  the  newsmen  filed 
stories  on  the  calls  earlier  via 
cable,  then  u.schI  their  Tel.star 
time  to  chat  with  colleapues  in 
the  home  office. 

Mme.  Renee  Gesmar,  the  New 
York  correspondent  for  Paris’ 
Le  Monde,  .said  she  didn’t  have 
a  chance  to  file  a  story  over  the 
space  hooku])  l)ecause  “every¬ 
body  was  so  excited  alxmt  my 
call  they  all  wanted  to  talk  to 
me.’’ 

One  of  the  newsmen  who 
decided  not  to  make  any  calls 
was  Vladyslaw  Pawlak,  U.S. 
correspondent  for  Poland  State 
Radio,  who  .said  he  didn’t  think 
his  country  was  interested  in 
what  Americans  were  “boa.stinp 
about  with  their  Telstar.” 

Joseph  Mannheim  sent  his  call 
to  Berne  where  it  was  broadcast 
over  the  Swiss  Telepraph 
Apency  wires  and  Bert  van 
Velzen  sent  his  call  to  Radio 
KRO,  a  network  coverinp  Bel- 
pium  and  The  Netherlands. 

The  three  others  usinp  the 
Telstar  were  Zivko  Milic,  who 


Wally  Look  b  Retiring; 
Famed  for  ‘Ghoul  Pool’ 


writes  for  the  Yuposlavian 
apency,  liorba ;  Heintz  Ohnes- 
lx)rpe,  writer  for  the  Springer 
Foreipn  News  Service  in  Ham- 
burp;  and  Darnel  Viklund,  the 
U.S.  correspondent  for  the 
Stockholm  newspaper  Dnffenn 
\yheter. 

The  Maine  tour  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  and  members  of  tbeir 
families  started  from  the 
U.S.I.A.  Foreipn  Correspondents 
Center,  New  York  City. 

Others  on  the  tour  were: 
Horacio  Estol,  CInrin,  Buenos 
Aires;  Schmuel  Almop,  Kol 
Israel,  Tel  Aviv;  F'aswar  Sapar, 
Hindu  Timex,  India;  Godfrey 
Hodpson,  London  Observer; 
Aristide  Moleon,  from  the  Ven- 
zuelan  paper  I’ltimnx  Notieinx; 
and  Vippo  Steenstrup,  of  the 
Danish  State  Radio. 

• 

Takes  City  Post 

An  Indinnnpidix  Slur  reporter, 
Donald  W.  Ruby,  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Indian- 
ajvolis  Chaml)er  of  Commerce’s 
new  law  enforcement  division. 
He  will  assist  a  recently-formed 
chamber  committee  in  studyinp 
law  enforcement  at  all  levels 
and  recommending  legislative 
changes,  if  needed.  He  was  a 
police  reportei-  foi'  five  years. 
More  recently,  he  was  city  hall 
reporter. 

• 

Working  on  Book 

Ottawa 

Jack  MacBeth,  world  corre¬ 
spondent  and  former  Canadian 
Press  and  Associated  Press 
writer,  is  back  in  Canada  after 
a  sojourn  in  the  Far  East.  He 
is  vacationing  at  his  lodge  near 
Ottawa  and  working  on  a  book 
on  Far  Eastern  conditions. 


NEW  POST  lor  A1  Burt,  this  year's 
winner  of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Award, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald.  Burt,  Herald  city 
editor,  has  been  named  Latin 
America  Editor  of  the  Herald.  He 
will  have  a  staff  of  six  for  cover¬ 
age  and  interpretation  of  hemis¬ 
pheric  news. 


Los  Angeles 
Retirement  of  Wally  Look  as 
chief  of  the  Lax  Anqelex  Timex’ 
copy  desk  Sept.  7  after  36  years 
with  the  paper  means  not  only 
the  loss  of  a  veteran  profes¬ 
sional  but  departure  of  the 
originator  of  “Walter  0.  Look 
Enterprises.” 


Walter  O.  Look 


Mr.  Look,  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  journali.sm  graduate, 
came  to  the  Times  in  1926  from 
the  Huff  (do  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  where  he  was  telepraph 
editor.  He  broke  in  on  tbe 
Buffalo  Courier  and  spent  a 
brief  period  at  tbe  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard. 

Although  Mr.  Look’s  “enter¬ 
prises”  have  ranged  from  erud¬ 
ite  contests  on  everything  from 
national  elections  (broken  down 
as  to  how  many  states  a  party 
would  win)  to  predictions  on 
official  U.S.  Census  figures,  and 
from  peak-temperature  prognos¬ 
tications  to  orthodox  World 
Series  pools,  his  “Ghoul  Pool” 
is  most  famed. 

The  program  started  when 
Taylor  Trumbo,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  suggested  a  5()-cent 
pool  on  when  World  War  II 
would  end.  The  “Ghoul  Pool,”  of 
course,  pets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  one  collects  $50  on  the 
death  of  the  newsworthy  person¬ 
ality — past  65 — on  whom  he  has 
placed  his  money. 

To  newspapermen,  accustomed 
to  death  watches  on  prominent 
persons  and  aware  that  they 
have  a  library  full  of  prepared 
obituaries,  it  doesn’t  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  morbid. 

“Nolx)dy  thinks  there’s  any¬ 
thing  ghoulish  about  a  life 
insurance  policy,”  has  been  part 
of  Wally  Look’s  defense  when 


anyone  claimed  to  be  offended. 
He  paid  out  $6100  in  122  pay¬ 
offs  to  more  than  100  individuals 
since  this  particular  pool  started 
in  1949. 

There’s  nothinp  inevitable 
about  winning,  of  course.  One 
has  to  pay  50  cents  each  time 
there’s  a  death  to  stay  in  the 
pool.  More  than  one  paying  par¬ 
ticipant  has  died  while  his  aped 
choice  among  the  celebrities 
continued  to  make  headlines. 

Gene  Sherman,  roving  re¬ 
porter,  made  the  mistake  of  pick¬ 
ing  famed  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 
as  his  candidate.  Gene  already 
had  paid  in  $61  when  the  famed 
football  coach  celebrated  his 
100th  birthday  recently.  Maxi¬ 
mum  pay-off,  to  repeat,  is  $50. 

Mr.  Look  and  his  wife,  Hilda, 
plan  to  leave  all  this  behind  and 
travel — starting  with  a  crui.se 
to  the  fair  in  Seattle. 

• 

Mary  Ellen  Leary 
S-H  Correspondent 

WASHINGT(tN 

Appointment  of  Mary  Ellen 
Leary  as  West  Coast  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  has  been  announced  by 
Earl  H.  Richert,  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

Miss  Leary,  a  veteran  Scripps- 
Howard  employe,  was  associate 
editor  of  the  San  Franeixro 
Newx-C(dl  Bulletin,  until  recently 
when  Scripps-Howard  sold  its 
interest  in  that  paper  to  Hear.st. 

Miss  Leary  joined  the  San 
Francisco  News  in  1936,  after 
receiving  a  M.A.  degree  from 
Stanford  University.  She  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in 
194.5-46. 

Miss  Leary  is  married  to 
Arthur  H.  Sherry,  a  California 
attorney.  They  have  three 
daughters. 

She  will  be  based  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  her  new  assignment. 

• 

On  GOP  Staff 

Lansing,  Mich. 

George  M.  VanPeur.sem,  Re¬ 
publican  State  Chairman,  has 
appointed  Elizabeth  Knox  Con¬ 
way  as  assistant  public  relations 
manager  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  Mrs. 
Conway  has  been  in  the  news- 
pajier  and  public  relations  field 
for  the  past  18  years.  Her  nevvs- 
l)aper  experience  includes  edi¬ 
torial  po.sitions  on  the  Bay  City 
Timex,  Detroit  Free  Pnxx, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Flint 
Journal  and  Detroit  Timex. 
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Space  Plans 

(Continued  from  puf/e  13) 


is  expected  to  remain  in  orbit. 

“When  sufficient  satellites  are 
up,  there  will  be  no  problem,” 
Mr.  Henry  suggested. 


ing  operators.  Now  it  has  nine. 

Domestic  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  stringers  of  the 
Times  are  given  special  tele- 
jihone  numbers  not  known  by 
the  public.  They  call  these  num¬ 
bers  and  dictate  stories  to  the 
audio  section  where  they  are 
first  recorded  and  later  tran- 
scrilied. 

“It  saves  both  time  and 
money,”  Mr.  Henry  said.  “A 
year  ago  we  were  handling  about 
20,000  words  daily  this  way. 
Now  we  are  handling  over  35,- 
000  words  each  day.  Most  of 
this  voice  traffic  is  domestic, 
including  Canada  and  Mexico.” 

Mr.  Henry  observed  that  it 
was  easier  to  monitor  or  edit 
voice  transmission  of  news  than 
by  signals  or  perforated  tape. 
He  said  that  Times  telephone 
recording  operators  know 
enough  about  news  to  check  cor¬ 
respondents  while  they  are  talk¬ 
ing,  to  ask  for  more  details,  or 
other  information  as  needed. 

“There  is  a  typewriter  that 
is  voice  activitated  in  the  labo¬ 
ratories,’  Mr.  Henry  said.  “At 
present,  I  believe  it  has  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  only  75  words,  but 
that  will  be  increased  to  what 
will  be  neces.sary.  And,  of 
course,  if  you  can  activate  a 
typewriter  by  voice  you  will  also 
l)e  able  to  operate  typesetting 
equipment  the  same  way.” 

Telslar  System 

Mr.  Henry  estimated  it  would 
be  at  least  five  years  before 
there  will  be  a  workable  Telstar 
system. 

“But  it  is  inevitable,”  he 
added.  “It  will  mean  much  more 
world  news  than  we  get  now  and 
at  lower  costs. 

“There  will  be  more  paths  to 
carry  the  news  traffic,  and  more 
paths  should  result  in  more 
economical  service  than  is  now 
possible.” 

Mr.  Henry  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  President  Kennedy’s 
space  satellite  bill  that  would 
put  this  communications  devel- 
oimient  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise,  and  which  is  being 
contested  by  Democratic  liberals 
in  the  Senate. 

.\T&T  paid  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  $3  million  to  launch  its 
first  Telstar  into  space.  With 
oidy  this  one  satellite  orbiting, 
transmission  is  limited  to  only 
a  short  period  each  day,  pres¬ 
ently  at  3  P.M.  More  must  obvi¬ 
ously  be  shot  into  space. 

Mr.  Henry  said  the  cost  was 
definitely  less  than  laying  a 
cable  under  the  ocean.  A  cable’s 
life  is  estimated  at  20  years, 
which  is  how  long  a  satellite 


Situation  ‘Hazy* 

Presently,  he  admitted,  the 
situation  is  “somewhat  hazy.” 
He  said  he  would  know  more 
about  it  in  about  three  weeks. 
He  pointed  out  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  a  number  of  inter¬ 
ests  participating  in  the  satel¬ 
lite  program,  AT&T,  French 
Cable  Company,  RCA  Communi¬ 
cations,  and  Press  Wireless. 

“Existing  cable  and  radio 
lines  at  the  present  time  are 
enormously  overworked,”  Mr. 
Henry  continued,  “and  demands 
on  them  are  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  There  are,  for  example,  only 
three  trans- Atlantic  cables 
available  for  commercial  use  at 
present. 

“The  Times  rents  time  on 
three  cable  and  three  wireless 
circuits  each  night  to  transmit 
news  and  pictures  to  the  inter¬ 
national  edition  in  Paris.  If  any 
of  the  six  circuits  breakdown, 
those  i-emaining  must  take  up 
the  slack. 

“When  the  satellite  system  is 
ready  it  will  open  up  almost 
limitless  channels.  It  would  take 
thirty  to  fifty  years  to  make 
as  many  available  by  underwa¬ 
ter  cable.  Since  the  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  a  satellite  in  orbit  is  about 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  laying 
cable,  consumer  rates  will  come 
down.” 

During  the  present  experi¬ 
mental  period,  Mr.  Henry  has 
been  trying  as  yet  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  test  picture  transmis¬ 
sion  by  satellite  from  New  York 
to  Paris.  The  ordinary  route  for 
pictures  for  the  international 
edition  is  from  the  picture 
transmitter  in  43rd  st.,  to  a 
Press  Wireless  transmitter  in 
I..ong  Island,  then  by  radio  to 
Paris. 

When  and  if  permission  is 
granted  for  a  satellite  test, 
Press  Wireless  will  break  the 
circuit  at  its  transmitter  and 
send  the  signal  instead  to  the 
satellite  earth  station  at  And¬ 
over,  Me.  From  there  it  will 
shoot  upward  to  the  satellite, 
3,000  miles  above  the  Atlantic, 
for  relay  to  a  receiving  station 
in  France.  The  journey  will  be 
finished  by  microwave  into  the 
newsroom  of  the  Times  inter¬ 
national  edition. 

Full-Page  Tesl 

A  system  for  transmitting 
newspaper  pages  via  Telstar 
was  tested  Aug.  17  by  Westrex 
Company,  a  Division  of  Litton 
Systems  Inc.  Test  copy  included 
4x5-inch  photos  of  newspaper 
pages  which  were  sent  at  the 
rate  of  a  page  a  minute  with 
400  -  line  scanning  resolution 
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(comparable  to  that  used  by  the 
Yomiuri  newspapers  in  Japan). 

A.  G.  Cooley  of  Westrex  said 
the  aim  is  to  transmit  the  mini¬ 
aturized  pages  with  sharpness 
on  the  receiving  end  suitable  for 
reproduction  at  the  original  size. 

For  the  test,  Mr.  Cooley  in¬ 
vited  all  of  the  princioal  New 
York  City  dailies  and  Electronic 
News  to  submit  a  proof-page. 
Mr.  Cooley,  inci<lentally,  has 
been  working  on  facsimile 
processes  since  1928  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  company  which  was  .sold 
to  Litton  Industries. 

The  .seven  newspaoer  pages, 
each  one  photographically  re¬ 
duced  in  size  to  4  x  5  inches, 
were  relayed  simutaneously  to 
Telstar  and  back  to  earth  in  12 
minutes.  The  facsimile  sheet 
could  accommodate  12  such 
pages. 

The  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  three  times  at  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  Westex  Co. 
Although  several  bugs  remain 
to  be  ironed  out,  Westrex  Gen¬ 
eral  manager  J.  .4.  Doremus 
said  the  tests  were  “very  much 
of  a  success”  in  overcoming  the 
problems  of  such  transmission 
via  a  satellite  who.se  position  is 
constantly  changing. 

Varied  in  Shades 

The  single  photograph  of  the 
seven  pages  was  convei-te<l  into 
electronic  signals  which  were 
sent  from  the  Westrex  office  to 
Telstar.  The  satellite  bounced 
the  signals  right  back  to  the 
Westrex  offices.  A  receiving  set 
then  converted  the  signals  into 
a  photographic  negative,  which 
was  printed. 

The  electronic  signals  are 
varied  to  transmit  different 
shades  of  black  and  white,  such 
as  appear  on  a  j)hotograph.  In 
simple  language,  one  beep,  for 
instance,  might  mean  black,  two 
beeps,  gray,  and  three  beeps, 
white. 

In  much  the  same  way  news¬ 
paper  pictures  are  transmitted 
today  from  city  to  city,  the  .sig¬ 
nals  are  sent  via  wire  or  radio, 
but  atmospheric  conditions  can 
greatly  affect  radio  transmis¬ 
sions  between  different  parts  of 
the  globe. 

.4  heavy  thunderstorm  here 
was  said  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  Telstar  experiment. 

With  enough  communications 
satellites  in  orbit,  it  would  be 
jiossible,  for  example,  to  print  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  and  re¬ 
produce  it  by  facsimile  in  Paris 
or  London  or  practically  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

At  its  closest  point  during  the 
experiment,  Telstar  passe<l  3,207 
miles  away.  Its  fartherest  point 
was  5,705  miles. 

The  continually  changing  dis¬ 
tance  of  Telstar  and  the  high 
speed  of  the  transmission  con¬ 


stitutes  the  problem  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  test. 

Ovewimie  Time  l.ag 

In  facsimile  transmission,  the 
sending  and  receiving  drums 
must  rotate  in  synchronization. 

With  Telstar  moving  away 
from  the  sending  station,  the 
outbound  radio  signal  would 
travel  to  the  satellite  faster 
than  the  returaing  signal  would 
travel  to  thp  receiver.  Thus  the 
rotating  drums  would  get  out  of 
step  and,  as  in  one  of  the  three 
test  transmissions,  cause  a 
slanted  or  “skewed”  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

To  overcome  the  time  lag,  the 
engineers  devised  a  method  of 
accompanying  each  ti’ansmis- 
sion  pulse  with  a  “slave”  signal 
showing  the  exact  position  of 
the  sending  drum  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  The  returning  “slave” 
signal  then  governed  the  rota¬ 
tion  speed  of  the  receiving  drum. 

The  reproductions  from  this 
“slaving  it”  method  contained 
a  slight  hobbling  distortion,  or 
waviness.  But  it  was  so  slight 
that  even  on  the  reduced  size 
of  the  newspages,  one-column 
headlines  could  easily  be  read, 
such  as  this  one:  “$3,744,000,000 
for  space  agency.” 

I’iclure  ‘E'irsl’ 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
another  “first”  for  Telstar  with 
the  transmission  of  photos  from 
London  Aug.  15.  A  picture  of 
former  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  was 
bounced  off  the  satellite  directly 
into  the  U.  S.  Wirephoto  net¬ 
work.  Thus,  it  was  explained, 
the  radio  signal  was  relayed  in¬ 
stantaneously  into  receivers  of 
more  than  600  newspapers  and 
television  stations  across  the 
continent.  The  caption  and  pic¬ 
ture  came  through  space  clear 
and  sharp. 

On  the  same  day.  United 
Press  International  had  the  for¬ 
mer  President’s  grandson, 
David,  flip  two  small  switches 
that  activated  the  satellite  sys¬ 
tem  in  sending  a  picture  of  Gen. 
Eisenhower  speaking  to  news¬ 
men  in  London.  The  picture 
signal  was  relayed  from  And¬ 
over,  Maine,  the  Telstar  re¬ 
ceiving  center,  to  New  York. 

There  it  was  received  simul¬ 
taneously  on  a  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine  and  a  telephoto  receiver 
for  relay  to  UPI’s  domestic 
newspicture  network  and  by  ra¬ 
dio  to  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
UPI  editors  said  the  Eisenhower 
picture  that  came  by  way  of 
Goonhilly  Downs  in  Cornwall, 
Telstar  and  Andover  was  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  some  pictures 
received  by  commercial  radio  fa¬ 
cilities  and  compared  favorably 
with  pictures  transmitted  by 
cable. 
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Dorothy  Paul 


Dorothy  Me  A.  Paul, 
Church  Editor,  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Dorothy  McAllister  Paul,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  church  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  28  years,  has 
retired.  Her  career  in  journal¬ 
ism  spanned  nearly  40  years. 

She  joined  the  Examiner  30 
years  agfo,  after  working  as 
assistant  continuity  editor  for 
the  National  Broadcasting:  Com¬ 
pany  in  San  Francisco.  Old- 
time  Examiner  comiiosinp  room 
hands  maintain  that  she  was  the 
first  of  her  sex  permitted  to 
work  on  page  make-up  in  a  pre¬ 
viously  all-male  atmosphere. 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs. 
Paul  was  raised  in  New  Mexico, 
where  she  taught  school  for  five 
years.  She  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Ei^eninff  Herald  and  Morning 
Journal  and  then  serv'ed  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Evanston 
(Ill.)  Union  Signal,  the  weekly 
founded  by  Frances  Willard. 

• 

Millard  Cope  Heads 
San  Angelo  Company 

San  Angelo,  Texas 
Millard  Cope  has  returned  to 
the  newspaper — the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Tim.es  —  where  he 
began  his  career  as  a  newsboy, 
string  correspondent  and  state 
editor.  He  is  now  its  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

Mr.  Cope,  who  has  been  in  the 
Harte-Hanks  organization  all 
his  business  life,  moved  here 
from  the  Marshall  News  Mes¬ 
senger  and  William  M.  Woody, 
business  manager  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  went  to  Marshall  as 
publisher. 

Mr.  Woody  began  work  on  the 
Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ardmoreite. 
He  was  with  the  Harlingen 
Valley  Morning  Star  before 
joining  the  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  Mr.  Cope  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  newspaper 
since  1945,  following  executive 
positions  at  Denison  and  Sweet¬ 
water. 


FBI  ^Mug’  Sketch  Gives 
Reporter  a  Close  Shave 


Whaley  Leaves 
Chi.  American 
Picture  Desk 


Baltimore 
Horace  Ayres,  reporter,  wasn’t 
on  duty;  just  drinking  a  quiet 
beer  when  news  began  to  break. 
And  Ayres  was  the  news. 

It  seems  that  Ayres  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  in 
April,  about  the  time  that 
another  man  moved  into  the 
neighborhood  where  Ayres 
settled  and  now  is  the  object  of 
an  FBI  search  as  a  suspect  in 
the  holdup  of  a  bank. 


Horace  Ayres 


And,  the  barmaid  apparently 
thought  that  Reporter  Ayres 
resembled  the  FBI  sketch  of  the 
holdup  suspect. 

Footsteps  .  .  .  .Shadows 

Writing  a  “Dear  Boss’’  story 
of  his  encounter  with  the  law, 
Ayres  said,  “I  didn’t  give  it  a 
second  thought  last  night  when 
I  walked  into  a  North  Charles 
street  bar  for  a  quiet  beer  and 
the  barmaid  suddenly  left.  I 
was  a  little  puzzled  when  I  left 
and  noticed  her  down  on  the 
comer  talking  to  the  cop  on  the 
lieat  and  looking  toward  me. 

“But  when  he  followed  me 
three  blocks  down  the  street  to 
Mount  Royal  (street)  I  began  to 
wonder  what  was  going  on.  I 
didn’t  look  back,  but  I  could 
hear  his  footsteps  and  occasion¬ 
ally  see  his  shadow  after  we 
passed  under  a  street  light. 

“I  wasn’t  in  any  hurry  to  get 
home,  anyway,  so  I  crossed  the 
street,  went  into  another  bar  to 
have  another  quiet  beer  and  see 
what,  if  anything,  would  happen. 

“I  didn’t  have  to  wait  long. 
Half  a  beer  later  there  were 
more  policemen  in  the  place 
than  there  were  customers.” 

At  this  point,  Ayres,  who  is 
a  skilled  craftsman  at  quickly 
and  thoroughly  covering  a  hold¬ 
up,  quoted  a  police  sergeant: 
“Would  you  like  to  come  out¬ 
side  and  talk  to  us  a  minute?” 

Ayres  went  outside. 

“They  were  polite,”  he  wrote, 
“but  cautious.  ‘Watch  him,’  I 
heard  one  of  them  whisper  and 
another  said,  ‘be  careful.’  I  de¬ 
cided  this  wouldn’t  be  the  best 


time  to  reach  for  a  cigarette. 

“I  could  feel  hands  running 
over  my  pockets,  searching  for 
a  gun.  These  boys  weren’t  tak¬ 
ing  any  chances.” 

Numbers,  Please 

The  questions,  Ayres  said, 
came  in  rapid  fire;  “‘Who  are 
you,  where  do  you  live,  what 
kind  of  work  do  you  do?’ 

“  ‘I’m  a  reporter  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,’  I  said,  handing  him 
the  identification  card  holder 
from  my  wallet.  ‘Why,  what’s 
going  on  ?’ 

“  ‘Do  you  have  any  press 
cards?’  the  officer  replied. 

“  ‘There  are  some  old  ones 
there  from  Virginia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  California  but  I 
haven’t  gotten  around  to  getting 
one  here’  I  said  sheepishly.  ‘I 
don’t  have  anything  with  a  local 
address.’ 

“  ‘How  long  have  you  been 
working  for  the  Sun  papers?’  he 
asked  in  a  suspicious  tone  of 
voice. 

“  ‘Since  April,’  was  my  feeble 
answer.  ‘Central  is  the  only 
police  district  I  haven’t  worked 
since  I’ve  been  here  so  I  don’t 
know  many  of  your  people.’ 

“  ‘What’s  your  Social  Security 
number,’  he  asked,  looking 
through  my  cards. 

“  ‘Well,  I  think  it’s — ah — 536- 
74 — no,  it’s  536-2882 — I’m  not 
sure.’ 

“  ‘What  was  your  service 
number?’ 

“  ‘Oh  61397,’  I  shot  back 
without  hesitation.  I  would  real¬ 
ly  have  been  in  hot  water  if  I 
hadn’t  known  that,”  Ayres 
wrote. 

P.  .S.— A  Holdup 

A  bunch  of  other  questions  as 
the  officer  went  through  his 
cards,  then  “the  lieutenant  dis¬ 
missed  half  a  dozen  policemen 
and  the  paddy  wagon — I  was 
happy  to  see  it  go — but  he  still 
wasn’t  quite  sure.” 

A  trip  to  Central  Headquar¬ 
ters  and  phone  calls  to  the  Sun 
city  desk  and  Suspect  Ayres 
again  was  Reporter  Ayres,  and 
a  free  man. 

A  Page  1  banner  line  provided 
a  postscript  to  Ayres’s  letter  to 
his  boss: 

It  said: 

“P.S.  (Police  please  notice): 
When  the  Ritchie  Highway  bank 
was  held  up  this  morning,  I  was 
sitting  here  writing  this  letter. 
And  I  have  20  witnesses.” 


Chicago 

Vern  E.  Whaley,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago’s  American  for  21 
years,  has  retired  to  open  a 
consulting  firm  for  the  graphic 
arts,  Vem  Whaley  Inc. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Jerome  D. 
Rowland,  assistant  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  for  the  last 
16  years. 


Whaley  Rowland 


One  of  the  Interesting  touches 
in  Mr.  Whaley’s  work  was  the 
printing  of  a  picture  that  tugged 
at  the  hearts  of  Chicagoans.  It 
showed  a  little  girl  looking 
longingly  at  a  bed  in  a  fumi- 
ture  store  window.  The  caption 
read:  “All  I  want  for  Christmas 
is  a  bed.” 

The  photo  not  only  got  her  a 
new  bed,  but  a  new  home  as 
well. 

Mr.  Whaley  started  newspa- 
pering  in  1924  as  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

After  working  on  newspapers 
in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Milwau¬ 
kee,  he  became  picture  editor  of 
the  American  in  1941, 

Mr.  Rowland,  a  native  of 
Seattle,  worked  for  the  old 
Seattle  Star  and  the  Post-Intell¬ 
igencer,  later  was  editor  of  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server.  After  two  years  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  he  joined 
the  American. 

• 

Yuen  Made  Editor 
Of  Hawaii  Paper 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Raymond  R.  H.  Yuen  has  hecn 
promoted  from  news  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Hilo  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  A.  E.  P.  Wall, 
who  joins  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Sept.  1. 

Gene  Wilhelm  moves  up  from 
reporter  to  news  editor. 

Mr.  Yuen  joined  the  Trihune- 
Herald  in  1935  and  was  reporter, 
sports  editor,  telegraph  editor 
and  city  editor  before  becoming 
news  editor  in  1957. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  formerly  was 
with  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  in  1946  and  moved  to  the 
Tribune  Herald  in  1955. 
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World  Horizons 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

it  will  take  approximately  three 
hours  (11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.)  Sun¬ 
days)  and  the  volume  will  be 
cut  to  6,000  words. 

Pictures  and  charts  will  move 
on  the  Telephoto-Unifax  net¬ 
work  on  Sundays  between  11 
a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

“Thus,”  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
“we  use  existing:  loops  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  otherwise  would  be 
idle  during  the  forepoinp:  hours.” 

To  facilitate  balanced  cover¬ 
age  the  file  will  be  sectionalized 
under  three  general  headings — 
Notional  Horizon,  International 
Horizon  and  Family  Horizon. 
Dispatches  will  range  from  300 
to  1,500  words  each;  two  or 
three  toward  the  upper  limit, 
and  approximately  12  in  the  300 
to  800-word  range;  also  make-up 
boxes  or  related  shorts. 

“This  new  service,”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  “will  be  produced,  not 
by  diverting  talent  and  produc¬ 
tion  from  one  newspaper  field  to 
another,  but  through  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  improvement  of  exist¬ 
ing  efforts  with  the  main  effort 
on  content. 

“We  have  conducted  dry  runs 
and  the  quality  of  the  copy  is 
con.stantly  improving.” 

NcKsmagazine-by-Vi’iro 

William  Sexton,  editor  of  UPI 
Newsfeatures,  told  the  American 
A.s.sociation  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors  at  Seattle  this  week 
that  the  “newsmagazine-by¬ 
wire”  type  of  report  will  include 
'  the  nation  and  the  American 
people  as  well  as  obscure  situa- 
;  tions  overseas.  Home,  leisure 
i  and  culture  will  not  be  ignored, 
be  added. 

A  prototype  edition  of  World 
Horizons  was  transmitted  July 
I  22  without  announcement  or  pro¬ 
motion.  Results  were  so  encour¬ 
aging  that  it  was  decided  to 
start  it  regularly. 

The  sectional  format  of  a 
new.smagazine  will  be  used  to 
'  guarantee  balanced  coverage  of 
various  newsfronts,  and  the  aim 
will  not  be  for  the  off-beat  but 
for  the  important,  Mr.  Sexton 
rejjorted. 

The  time  of  the  launching 
meets  the  date  of  school  open¬ 
ings  and  provides  opportunity 
for  a  critique  during  the  San 
Francisco  meetings  of  UPI  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  Oct.  1-2, 
Mr.  Se.xton  said. 

Sliukrspearo  Formula 

Mr.  Sexton  said  the  space 
available  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  the  corps  of  reporters 
at  work  for  the  wire  services 
make  possible  the  application  of 
the  newsmagazine  formula  to 
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newspapers.  He  related  how 
Time  magazine  grew  out  of  a 
conclusion  reached  by  Henry 
Luce  and  the  late  Britton  Had¬ 
den  that  most  people  were  not 
well  informed  and  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done. 

“How  often,”  said  Mr.  Sexton, 
“we,  as  editors  involved  in  the 
production  of  daily  newspapers, 
reach  the  same  conclusion  today. 
And  how  often  we  yearn — if 
only  we  had  the  news  hole  of  a 
newsmagazine.  Or  if  only  we 
had  the  corps  of  researchers 
available  for  blanket  coverage 
of  stories  and  issues.  Or  if  only 
our  writers  could  somehow 
master  that  special  deftness  of 
writing  (without  sacrificing 
objectivity  for  the  slick  phrase). 

“And  yet  we  have  all  this 
within  reach.  We  do  have  the 
space,  at  least  in  our  Sunday 
newspapers.  We  do  have  the 
corps  of  reporters  at  least  in 
principle,  because  we  subscribe 
to  the  wire  services  and  we  are 
invited  by  the  wire  services  to 
share  in  city-editing  them. 

“And  as  far  as  that  ‘special 
something’  is  concerned  in  the 
writing  flair  of  the  newer  spe¬ 
cialized  periodicals,  it’s  certainly 
nothing  new.  What  Henry  Luce 
did  for  journalism  was  to  lead 
a  back-to-Shakespeare  move¬ 
ment.  He  recognized,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  did,  the  compelling  beauty 
of  the  English  language  well 
used.  He  recognized  too  that 
news  is  drama,  each  story  having 
a  beginning  and  an  end  and  a 
setting  and  a  cast;  and  he 
applied  Shakespeare’s  sense  of 
form  to  the  telling  of  present- 
day  dramas. 

“Could  there  be  a  lesson  for 
us  in  Shakespeare’s  present 
surge  of  popularity? 

“Don’t  we  newspapermen 
sense  this  new  reaching  after 
intellectual  enrichment,  in  our 
own  daily  work?  A  new  seeking 
after  understanding  of  politics, 
of  economics,  of  science,  of  cul¬ 
ture — a  yearning  for  someone  to 
give  answers? 

“As  newsmen  we  struggle  for 
a  label  to  put  on  this  new  kind 
of  informing  that  the  readers 
demand  from  us.  In-depth  isn’t 
the  word,  but  it  suggests  the 
need.  Depth.  Significance.  Per¬ 
spective.  Focus.  Impact. 

Problems  I.ead  lo  Idea 

“I  speak  as  a  wire  .service  man 
with  the  special  assignment  of 
bringing  together  our  facilities 
and  your  needs  in  this  specific 
field;  the  new  kind  of  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news. 

“Last  February,  two  months 
after  the  UPI  Sunday  study 
began  and  just  after  the 
National  Observer  was  hatched. 
Business  Week  interviewed  a 
number  of  editors  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
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magazine  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  advertising  had  grown 
faster  than  our  capacity  to  fill 
the  resultant  news  hole. 

“Now  an  expanding  news  hole 
is  hardly  to  be  deplored.  But 
Business  W’eek  did  find  some¬ 
thing  which  it  considered  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  continuing  devotion  of 
advertisers  and  readers  alike.  It 
said  newspapers  and  advertisers 
are  asking  themselves  ‘whether 
the  Sunday  newspaper’s  ever¬ 
growing  bulge  is  bwoming  more 
dead  than  read.’ 

“The  specific  question  we  had 
was  how  the  wire  seiwice  could 
better  adapt  itself  to  the  expand¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  enumerated  these 
problems : 

•  “The  ‘in-depth’  approach  to 
news  puts  increased  demands  on 
reporters  and  wunters. 

•  “The  deadlines  imposed  by 
mechanical  and  circulation  reali¬ 
ties  in  your  shops  require  that 
we  work  much  farther  ahead 
than  we’re  used  to. 

•  “Sunday  release  matter  has 
traditionally  dribbled  into  news¬ 
paper  offices  at  random,  on  many 
wires  and  over  many  days.  Pic¬ 
tures  arrived  by  still  different 
routes.  And  of  course  there  was 
the  mail  service.  The  Sunday 
editor  had  to  face  a  sort  of  daily 
Easter  Egg  Hunt  for  his  copy. 

•  “Most  important  of  all, 
Sunday  newspapers  found  them¬ 


selves  deprived  of  an  overall 
balance  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  coverage.  Because  we 
had  no  special  format  on  the 
wire,  it  was  especially  difficult 
for  the  Sunday  editor  to  ‘touch 
all  bases’  for  his  readers. 

•  “And  last  but  not  least, 
there  was  this  specific  problem: 
Many  newspapers  produced  ex¬ 
emplary  ‘Focus’  or  ‘Perspective’ 
pages  which  made  the  most  of 
content  and  graphic  art.  But 
between  these' section  pages  were 
vast  wastelands.  I  refer  to  those 
inside  pages  that  had  to  be  made 
up  without  dummy;  locked  up  as 
soon  as  the  ad  copy  was  in ;  and 
gone  well  before  the  Sunday 
editor  could  do  anything  with 
the  content  around  the  ads.  The 
result  often  was  that  six  pages 
would  be  beautifully  organized, 
and  60  pages  would  be  lost  to 
the  reader  seeking  a  coherent 
report  on  his  world  that  week. 

“UPI  men  in  many  bureaus 
reflected  on  these  problems  for 
some  months.  We  did  a  lot  of 
listening  and  looking.  Gradually, 
a  new  type  of  week-end  wire 
service  was  sketched  out. 

“Above  all,  we  hope  the  for¬ 
mat  will  relieve  you  of  some  of 
the  hunching  and  planning 
chores  on  the  non-local  front. 
But  the  format  will  be  compat¬ 
ible  with  other  people’s  copy. 
We’re  not  selling  a  package  deal ; 
we’re  pushing  an  idea.” 
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Bogus  Problem 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

nor  more  plant  space  available 
to  do  reproduction. 

“The  union  thus  .aces  the 
problem  of  either  forcing  the 
employer  to  expand  his  opera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  do  reproduction 
or  having  him  accumulate  it  for 
years.  If  expansion  is  forced, 
the  employer  might  go  out  of 
business  and  his  printers  become 
unemployed;  if  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  saved  and  the  employer 
ultimately  made  to  do  it,  its 
cost  could  easily  l)e  more  than 
the  worth  of  the  paper.” 

Curious  Consequences 

The  report  also  points  out 
that  the  stubborn  insistence  of 
the  printers  on  retaining  “repro¬ 
duction”  at  all  costs  has  had 
curious  and  sometimes  expen¬ 
sive  consequences. 

Says  Mr.  Jacobs:  “The  union 
has  not  insisted,  for  example, 
that  ‘national’  advertising  on 
mats  be  reproduced  since  it  was 
clear  that  these  ads  meant  new 
additional  work  for  the  printers, 
while  the  ads  of  local  stores  in 
the  same  mat  form  do  replace 
woik  the  printers  might  nor¬ 
mally  have  performed.  But  there 
have  been  endless  quarrels,  and 
sometimes  bitter  disputes,  l)e- 
tween  publishers  and  locals  over 
what  determines  a  ‘local’  ad, 
.just  how  much  of  it  must  lie 
reset,  and  how  the  resetting  is 
to  be  done  before  it  is  destroyed. 

“The  variations  on  the  argu¬ 
ments  ov'er  reproduction  are,  in 
fact,  almost  infinite.  Is  an  ad 
national  or  local  if  the  name, 
phone  number,  and  hours  of 
business  of  a  local  merchant  are 
added  to  an  ad  for  a  nationally 
distributed  refrigerator  or  auto¬ 
mobile?  What  alxiut  the  ads  of 
a  nationally  owned  and  operated 
chain  like  the  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  whose  local  outlet 
in  New  York  is  Bloomingdale’s 
but  whose  stoi*es  have  40  other 
names  in  other  metropolitan 
areas?  If  an  ad  has  some  hand¬ 
lettering  in  it,  must  such  letter¬ 
ing  be  i-eproduced  even  if  it  was 
never  set  in  type  but  takes  up 
room  where  type  might  have 
been?  Answering  questions  like 
these  has  provided  attorneys 
and  arbitrators  all  over  the 
country  with  an  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  full  employment 
act. 

“Squabbles  over  bogus  also 
break  out  within  the  local 
unions.  At  a  Philadelphia  paper 
in  1954  the  local  complained  that 
the  paper  had  permitted  unem¬ 
ployed  substitutes  ‘to  w^alk’  even 
though  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  of  bogus  hung  on  the 
hook.  The  union  claimed  that 
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Front  page  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin's  50th  anniversary  edition 
consisted  of  panels  containing  bits  of  historic  stories. 


the  men  who  hadn’t  found  work 
should  be  paid  for  the  bogus 
they  might  have  been  able  to 
set.  The  publisher  retorted  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  was  the  refusal  of  the 
regular  printers  to  work  the 
shifts  when  reproduction  was 
normally  done.  "The  case  finally 
w’ent  to  arbitration,  with  the 
decision  against  the  union.” 

• 

Mrs.  Jesse  Jones  Dies 

Houston 

Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones,  widow’ 
of  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Hounton  Chronicle,  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  died  Aug.  18  at  the  age 
of  90.  She  remained  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  her  husband  served 
in  government  (Secretary  of 
Commerce)  and  in  civic  and 
philanthropic  enterprises. 

• 

Reservist  Returns 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Phil  Gunby,  one  of  the  first 
new’smen  called  back  to  military 
service  in  the  1961  Berlin  crisis, 
returned  from  Etain  Air  Base, 
France,  to  the  Associated  Press 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


182*Page  Edition 
Celebrates  Merger 

Hf)NOLULU 

Commemorating  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  merger  of  the 
Hawaiian  Star  and  the  Evening 
Bulletin  on  July  1,  1912,  the 
Honolulu  Star  -  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  132-page  edi¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  14. 

The  anniversary  came  at  a 
time  when  the  Star-Bulletin  was 
undergoing  its  first  change  of 
ow'nership  and  management 
since  the  consolidation  50  years 
ago. 

While  the  edition  contains 
some  praise  of  the  Star-Bulletin 
by  its  own  staff  members,  and 
by  more  than  50  leaders  in  Ha- 
w’aii,  it  also  contains  criticism. 

The  edition  was  edited  by 
Cornelius  D.  Downes. 

• 

Colby  Honors  Storke 

Waterville,  Me. 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  85,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  NeWH-Preim,  will 
receive  the  Elijah  Lovejoy 
award  at  Colby  College  here 
Nov.  8. 


Labor  Contracts 
Force  Increase 
In  UPI’s  Rates 

United  Press  International 
has  adv'sed  its  subscribers  that 
their  rate  for  UPI  new’s  and 
new’spicture  services  w’ill  be  in¬ 
creased  by  6  percent,  effective 
Oct.  14,  because  of  higher  con¬ 
tract  labor  costs. 

In  a  letter  to  subscribing 
newspapers  and  broadcasters, 
Mims  Thomason,  UPI  president, 
said  this  was  the  smallest  in¬ 
crease  since  1955  and  the  fir.st 
since  1960. 

“It  makes  the  average  for  the 
last  tw’o  years  3  percent,  sul>- 
stantially  less  than  the  actual 
rise  in  our  labor  costs,”  Mr. 
Thomason  stated. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  its 
last  assessment  UPI  had  met 
tw’o  rounds  of  general  pay  rai.ses 
each  to  the  American  Newspa- 
l)er  Guild  and  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers  Union,  as  well  as 
the  seniority  and  progression  in¬ 
creases  called  for  under  the  la¬ 
bor  contracts.  He  said  that  even 
w’ith  the  assessment,  UPI  still 
w'ould  be  absorbing  more  than 
half  of  these  increases. 

Mr.  Thomason  said  that  new 
business  had  been  an  important 
factor  in  helping  UPI  to  meet 
the  unforeseeable  costs  of  the 
w’ider  range  of  news  that  must 
be  covered  these  days. 

• 

Steininaiis  Buying 
2  More  tv  Stations 

WGAL  Television  Inc.,  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Stein- 
man  operation,  publisher  and 
broadcaster,  has  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  KOAT-TV  Albuqueniue 
and  KVOA-TV  Tucson  from 
Alvarado  Television  Company 
for  $3,250,000.00. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Blackburn  &  Company,  Inc., 
media  brokerage  firm. 

John  F.  and  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
principals  of  the  Steinman  oper¬ 
ation,  publish  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal, 
New  Era  and  News. 

Alvarado  Television  Company 
is  headed  by  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non,  president  and  40^  stock¬ 
holder.  He  publishes  a  group  of 
weeklies  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

The  transaction,  subject  to 
FCC  approval,  will  give  Stein¬ 
man  three  VHF  and  six  AM 
stations.  Steinman  recently  con¬ 
tracted  to  sell  WRAK-AM-FM, 
Williamsport,  Pa.  The  other 
radio  .stations,  in  addition  to 
WEAK,  are  WGAL-AM-FM 
Lancaster,  WDEL  AM-FM  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  WKBO  Harris¬ 
burg,  WORK  York  and  WEST 
AM-FM  Easton. 
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Sales  Evaluations 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

classified  AdverlisinK  Direelor,  Mow  York  Post 


What  methods  are  used  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  out¬ 
side  sales  calls  and  telephone 
solicitations? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  critical  area  in  the  roster 
of  a  classified  manager’s  duties 
than  observing  the  impact  his 
sales  personnel  is  making  on 
target  accounts.  After  the  ob- 
.servation,  of  course,  comes  con¬ 
structive  comments,  suggestions 
or  personal  assistance  by  the 
C.AM.  But  the  key  challenge  lies 
in  the  methods  of  keeping  tabs 
on  both  a  telephone  and  outside 
staff  and  maintaining  a  clear 
understanding  that  the  purpose 
is  not  to  police  but  to  help. 

Hay  Faherty,  Birminffham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald,  in  answ’er 
to  our  ouery,  put  to  a  number 
of  CAM’s  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  comes  up  with  a 
nifty  little  index  card  which  is 
hard  to  beat  for  simplicity  (a 
most  important  factor).  It  is 
used  for  outside  sales  reports. 
Listed  on  the  card  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Solicitor,  Firm,  Address, 
Type  Business,  Mgr.,  Date,  Re¬ 
sults:  Type  contract  or  transient 
ads. 

L’nder  “Remarks,”  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  face  of  the 
card,  solicitors  are  told  to  “List 
objections  and  analyze  potential 
of  prospect.”  Four  lines  are  pro¬ 
vided.  A  footnote  at  the  bottom 
of  card  says  “Outline  your  plan 
for  overcoming  these  objections 
on  the  reverse  side  of  this  card.” 

“From  the  information  on 
thc.se  cards,”  says  Mr.  Faherty, 
“we  work  clo.sely  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  solicitor.  If  the  sale  is 
not  made,  we  go  over  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  the  advertiser 
brought  up  and  try  to  give  the 
solicitor  new’  ammunition  on 
which  to  make  the  call  back. 

Telephone  Supervision 

Here’s  his  approach  to  tele¬ 
phone  supervision:  “To  evaluate 
our  ))hone  solicitors  w’e  use  the 
monitor.  We  li.sten  to  the  solici¬ 
tor  and  make  notes  of  the  good 
ard  had.  These  are  analyzed  in 
our  .sales  meeting  with  the 
lihone  department.  By  the  use  of 
the  monitor  w’e  check  to  upgrade 
our  phone  solicitation  and  elimi- 
n:i!e  objections  as  best  w’e  can.” 

the  subject  of  supervising 
telephone  solicitations,  Lois  G. 
Smith,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
d<  (n  ndent-Press  Telegram,  has 
Erj 


a  few'  highly  interesting 
w’rinkles  including  a  “Cold  Tur¬ 
key”  session.  Says  Mr.  Smith: 

“We  do  not  require  a  daily 
sales  report  on  regular  contract 
accounts.  Our  contracts  are  on  a 
volume  requirement  per  month. 
This  gives  us  an  exact  check 
on  contract  linage  for  each  ac¬ 
count  per  territory.  We  have 
very  little  trouble  from  this 
source  as  the  majority  of  ac¬ 
counts  run  far  more  linage  than 
required. 

“We  do  have  a  sales  report  on 
an  entirely  different  phase  of 
our  business,  namely  “cold  tur¬ 
key”  calls.  We  have  a  require¬ 
ment  from  telephone  room  per¬ 
sonnel  of  4  hours  “cold  turkey” 
solicitation  each  w’eek.  Usually 
this  is  done  in  a  2  hour  period 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
mornings.  The  leads  are  from 
competitive  papers  in  the  area, 
telephone  directory  yellow  pages 
or  leads  from  display  w’hich 
could  use  tie-in  ads  for  classi¬ 
fied. 

“A  written  weekly  report  is 
required  from  each  desk  to  the 
Phone  Room  Superv’isor,  which 
she  in  turn  compiles  into  one 
report  for  me.  The  average  calls 
per  girl  per  month  is  about  44 
contacts  COMPLETED.  From 
this  we  average  in  excess  of 
4,000  lines  per  month  in  new 
business;  the  majority  of  this 
business  stays  with  us  indefi¬ 
nitely.  In  July  one  contact  re¬ 
sulted  in  2,479  lines  for  the 
current  month. 

“The  entire  staff  is  constantly 
soliciting  by  phone  and  outside 
calls  on  repeat  business  and  old 
accounts,  however  these  calls  I 
have  mentioned  are  to  accounts 
who  have  never  used  our  cla.ssi- 
fied  advertising. 

“We  feel  the  results  have  lieen 
most  satisfactory  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  new  accounts  than 
we  had  anticipated  .  .  .” 

Alfred  J.  Carrano,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has 
a  pragmatic  approach  to  the 
w'hole  matter  of  sales  call  evalu¬ 
ation:  “Has  the  salesman  pro¬ 
duced  more  lines,  ads  and  reve¬ 
nue?  Given  proper  training  and 
an  equitable  bonus  arrangement 
he  should  be  able  to  build  lin¬ 
age.”  The  proof,  according  to 
Mr.  Carrano,  is  in  the  net  re¬ 
sult.  True,  it  may  be  argued, 
however,  that  the  near  misses, 
the  sales  that  weren’t  made  for 
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lack  of  consti’uctive  assistance, 
could  account  for  a  highly  prof¬ 
itable  additional  volume,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
raison  d'etre  for  the  Classified 
Manager. 

*  * 

PAY  SCALE  RULIMG 

An  arbitrator  has  ruled 
against  the  St.  Louis  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  on  a  demand  that  the 
basic  job  rates  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  street  salesmen,  tele¬ 
phone  supervisors  and  telephone 
solicitors  should  be  revised  up¬ 
ward  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

The  guild  contended  that  the 
w’ork  of  the  classified  salesmen, 
to  obtain  display  linage,  was 
comparable  to  that  of  regular 
display  salesmen.  Those  in  the 
latter  category  in  the  guild  con¬ 
tract  had  a  top  minimum  of 
$167  after  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  This  was  $16.75  higher 
than  the  previous  top  rate  for 
classified  salesmen. 

The  award  gave  the  classified 
street  salesmen  an  increase  of 
$5.75  for  those  with  five  years’ 
experience.  The  minimum  pay 
for  telephone  solicitors  w’as  in¬ 
creased  by  $2.25  after  four 
years’  experience.  The  guild 
wanted  this  group  raised  from 
$116  to  $136.25.  No  adjustment 
was  needed  in  the  pay  ranges  of 
the  superv’isors,  the  arbiter  de¬ 
cided. 

Among  points  made  by  the 
publisher  was  that  salesmen  for 
“Yellow  Pages”  advertising  in 
the  telephone  directory  received 
far  lower  rates  of  pay  than  the 
classified  salesmen  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

«  *  * 

10,614  AD.S 

The  August  12  resumption 
issue  of  the  .Mitineapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune,  out  of  publication 
since  April  8  because  of  a  .strike, 
had  45  pages  of  classified.  There 
were  10,614  ads,  compared  with 
10,152  in  the  Sunday  Tribune 
of  April  22,  1961  —  the  previ¬ 
ous  record-holder  for  ad  count 
but  still  the  record  for  linage. 
Total  space  in  the  Aug.  12  clas¬ 
sified  sections  came  to  115,178 
lines,  slightly  under  the  115,313 
lines  in  the  1961  record  issue. 
• 

Scholarship  Donation 

College  Station,  Texas 

A  $100  check  for  the  Media 
Scholarship  Plan  of  the  Texas 
A&M  College  Department  of 
Journalism  has  been  received 
from  Staley  McBrayer,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News-Texan  of 
Arlington.  The  fir.st  check  in  the 
new  program  was  received 
earlier  this  summer  from  S.  B. 
Whittenburg,  publisher  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times. 


Lynn  Becomes 
Ad  Director 
In  Des  Moines 

Des  Moines,  la. 

William  T.  Smith  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  to  accept  a  position  in 
New’  York  with  Cowles  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Broadcasting  Inc. 

The  Cowles  firm  ow’ns  Look 
Magazine,  broadcasting  stations 
KRNT  and  KRNT-TV  of  Des 
Moines  and  other  properties  in 
the  publishing  and  communica¬ 
tions  field. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Smith  here  is 
Lyle  A.  Lynn,  51,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  news¬ 
papers  since  1939  and  manager 
of  classified  advertising  the  last 
four  years. 

J.  Robert  Hudson,  39,  who  has 
been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  for  four 
years,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  and 
w’ill  head  a  new  division  in  the 
advertising  department. 

Roy  C.  Follett,  32,  who  has 
been  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

• 

Goetz  to  Albany 
As  Production  Chief 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  F.  Goetz,  53,  has  been 
named  production  manager  for 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Times-Union,  published  by 
Capital  Newspapers,  a  Hearst 
affiliate.  Leonard  O.  Harrell,  43, 
has  been  named  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  in  charge  of 
night  operations. 

Mr.  Goetz  is  former  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  and  composing 
room  superintendent  for  the  .Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Mr. 
Harrell  has  been  pressroom 
foreman  for  the  two  newspapers 
here. 


PHOTON 

For  Tape  Input 

Aufomaiically  mixes  up 
to  12  type  sizes,  ?6  type 
faces. 

Wilminglon,  Mass. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


practice  here  was  no  different 
than  that.  A  number  of  state¬ 
ments  were  prepared  to  cover 
different  situations  that  could 
happen  but  none  of  them  were 
released  without  the  okay  and 
a  telephone  check  as  to  the  facts 
with  the  commanding  general  on 
the  site. 

This  procedure  was  followed 
at  the  time  of  the  aborted  high- 
altitude  test,  Mr.  Sylve.ster  said, 
and  the  release  was  accurate  to 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  people 
on  the  spot  who  were  still  in 
the  blockhouse  and  had  no  way 
of  knowing  that  some  material 
had  fallen  on  the  island.  When 
it  became  known  that  debris  had 
landed  on  the  island  the  story 
was  corrected  immediately.  The 
two  men  who  were  slightly  in- 
.jured  did  not  report  their  in¬ 
juries  because  they  had  been 
where  they  should  not  have  been, 
there  was  no  report  filed,  and 
the  authorities  were  completely 
unaware  of  the  incident  until 
some  time  later. 

As  for  the  paucity  of  news 
released  about  the  tests,  Mr. 
Sylvester  emphasized  that  these 
were  “weapons  tests”  and  there¬ 
fore  not  usually  open  to  the 
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press  and  public.  He  drew  a 
parallel  with  weapons-testing  of 
ground  equipment  and  said  re¬ 
porters  are  not  customarily  in¬ 
vited.  He  said  the  decision  was 
made  not  to  have  an  “open  shot” 
with  press  invited  a  la  Bikini 
or  Nevada  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  keep  reports  of  the  weapon 
testing  to  a  minimum. 

He  said  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  Russians  know  more 
than  the  American  people  do 
about  the  test. 

As  for  the  charge  of  “manag¬ 
ing  the  news,”  Mr.  Sylvester 
said  the  impact  of  the  news  is 
always  managed  by  whoever  has 
control  of  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  life, 
he  said.  It  is  particularly  true 
in  Washington  where  Senators 
and  Congressmen  control  the 
timing  of  their  speeches,  state¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  British,  French 
and  Germans  are  tops  at  this 
control  for  the  greatest  effect, 
he  commented. 

The  policy  decisions  made  in 
connection  with  those  tests  are 
that  any  administration  would 
make,  Mr.  Sylvester  added. 
These  are  vital  elements  in  a 
cold  war.  News  is  an  important 
piece  of  strategy  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  today. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see 
newspapers  concentrate  on  ex¬ 
posing  the  type  of  management 
of  news  which  is  designed  solely 
to  cover  up  official  mistakes. 

• 

Evansville’s  Largest 
Contains  292  Pages 

Evan.sville,  Ind. 

The  largest  newspaper  ever 
published  in  Evansville  —  both 
in  total  pages  and  advertising 
content  —  came  off  the  presses 
Sunday,  Aug.  12.  It  contained 
292  pages  —  38  more  than  the 
largest  previous  Sunday  Courier 
and  Press,  published  last  year 
—  and  contained  about  1,000 
more  inches  of  advertising  than 
the  1961  special  edition. 

A  press  run  of  103,000-plus 
was  handled  for  the  edition, 
called  Tri-State  Report  ’62. 


Sensible  protection  when  you  buy  or  sell 

You’ll  never  regret  your  derision  to  rely  on  our  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  markets  and  actual  sales.  However,  you  may  very  well 
regret  taking  the  risk  of  selling  on  your  own.  We  see  the  total 
picture  .  .  .  opportunities  as  well  as  hazards.  Our  reputation  for 
reliability  is  your  best  protection  ...  as  hundreds  of  satisfied 
Blackburn  clients  know. 


BLACKBURNit  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


AP’s  Dewitt 
Mackenzie 
Dies  At  78 

Dewitt  Mackenzie,  78,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1951  after  serving  as 
a  foreign  news  analyst  for  the 
Associated  Press  for  many 
years,  died  Aug.  16  at  Glendale, 
Calif. 

During  his  four  decades  with 
the  Associated  Press,  his  assign¬ 
ments  sent  him  to  many  places 
around  the  world  and  to  World 
War  I  battlefields.  He  was 
London  bureau  chief  for  the  AP 
in  the  1920s.  During  World  War 
II,  he  backgrounded  each  day’s 
developments  in  a  column,  “The 
War  Today.” 

Before  he  joined  the  AP  in 
New  York  in  1910,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  worked  for  the  Syracuire 
(N.  Y.)  Pout-Standard  and  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gaccffc. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University. 

He  lived  in  Westport,  Conn., 
until  the  death  of  his  second 
wife  last  March.  He  then  went 
to  Glendale,  Calif.,  to  live  with 
his  son,  Kent. 

Dewitt  Mackenzie’s  column, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  personalized  columns  ever 
i.ssued  by  a  news  service  (1928), 
eventually  appeared  in  more 
than  800  newspapers.  The  col¬ 
umn  appeared  for  15  years  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  41  years  with 
the  AP.  He  also  was  the  author 
of  several  books. 


Obituary 
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Charles  A.  Hamilton,  48, 
former  reporter  and  columnist, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Aug.  14. 

*  *  0 

Frank  G.  Gleissner,  55, 
assistant  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel;  Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Halline,  63,  music 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  for  20 
years;  Aug.  19. 

«  o  * 

Earl  Pomeroy,  57,  reporter, 
columnist  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  since 
1946;  former  night  city  editor 
Portland  Oregonian;  Aug.  15. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  Leonard,  80,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gainesville  (Tex.) 
Daily  Register;  Aug.  17.  He 
began  his  carrer  at  the  age  of 
5,  delivering  his  father’s  news¬ 
papers  astride  a  pony.  Employes 
said  he  ran  “the  cleanest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world.” 


Alexander  Myers,  73,  retired 
city  employe  and  former  staff 
member  of  the  New  York 

World;  Aug.  12.  An  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  the  City 
Department  of  Public  Works,  he 
was  with  the  World  before 
World  War  1. 

*  *  * 

Earl  R.  Waugh,  71,  former 
publisher  of  the  Imperial 
(Calif.)  Enterprise  and  El  Cen¬ 
tro  (Calif.)  Imperial  Valley 

Weekly;  Aug.  6. 

»  ♦  * 

Earl  Eastwood,  66,  former 
editor  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Aug.  19.  He  had  worked 
for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledger,  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

sV  *  * 

James  V.  Piersol,  61,  a  jiio- 
neer  in  aerial  photography  and 
a  former  aviation  writer  and 
editor  for  newspapers,  including 
the  New  York  Times,  Detroit 
News  and  Washington  Post;  in 
recent  years  a  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  with  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board;  Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

Flora  Ward  Hineline,  a 
former  society  editor,  music 
critic  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Times;  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

John  Adler.  55,  administra¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Jerusalem 
Post;  Aug.  15,  while  visiting  at 
Copenhagen. 

*  *  * 

J.  Robert  Shi  bert,  49,  of  the 
UPI  staff  at  Pittsburgh:  July 
25.  His  father  is  Frank  M.  Shu- 
bert,  business  manager  of  the 
Kittanning  (Pa.)  Daily  Leader- 


John  S.  Webster,  60,  sports- 
w'riter  and  columnist  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
recently.  He  covered  the  opening 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Race  Track 
season  in  a  wheelchair. 

*  « 

Charles  (Chuck)  Connors, 
78,  horse  racing  chart  caller  and 
columnist  for  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Daily  Racing  Form; 
Aug.  19. 

*  *  * 

Penelope  Si’merwell,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  society  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  for  more  than  30  years; 
Aug.  17. 


Fights  Litterbugs 

Portland,  Me. 

Richard  H.  Woodbury,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  a  state 
Anti-Litter  Committee  by  Gov. 
John  H.  Reed.  He  has  directed 
the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram’s 
campaign  against  the  litterbug. 
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2  Weeklies  Merged 
To  Provide  Daily 

Toronto 

On  August  27  the  Oakville 
Daily  Journal  Record  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  beffin  publication  for  the 
industrial-residential  community 
2')  miles  west  of  Toronto,  w’ith 
the  merper  of  two  weeklies,  Onk- 
ville  Journal  and  Oakville 
Record-Star.  The  new'  daily  will 
be  published  in  the  plant  of  the 
Oakville  Journal. 


General  manager  of  the  daily  ' 
is  W.  D.  Cotton,  formerly  pulv 
lisher  of  the  Oakville  Journal, 
owned  by  the  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  The  managing  editor  | 
is  John  P.  Srimas,  editor  of  the  j 
Oakville  Record-Star,  and  the  | 
business  manager  is  C.  E.  Bell,  i 
who  held  the  same  post  with  the  j 
Record-Star.  Employees  of  both  i 
papers  are  being  retained.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  weeklies  was 
alwut  5,000  each  in  the  40,000  i 
population  area.  I 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Neu'spaper  Brokers 
DIAL 

'*Anierieii*8  No.  I  Newspaiter  Broker** 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2*6922. 

FITTING  THE  SHOE  —  Some  palters 
take  more  exiteriencetl  manat^ement 
than  others.  We  try  to  place  you  where 
you  can  Ite  successful  ami  happy. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave..  Riverside,  California. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licenseil 
Broker  of  Newspaiter  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburi?*  Oregon 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c:  2  ®  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  De 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
rcquKt  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Tinie  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday.  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 


tDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


ANNOUINCEIVIENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NE3WSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679.  Gadsden,  Alabama 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main,  | 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


SALBS-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys  t 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and  ! 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  i 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FE3GHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $6.6M; 
Colorado  $70M ;  Illinois  $25M ;  Iowa 
$4I>M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M; 
Mississippi  $135M;  Missouri  $65M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M ;  Oklahoma 
$30M  ;  Oregon  $30M;  So.  Dakota  $2nM: 
Texas  $20M  &  SIOOM ;  Washington 

$3.'>M;  Wyoming  $30M:  New  England 
$125M;  Midwest  $400  M.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas, 

MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
$140,000  class.  Excellent  property  in 
lovely  community.  Stable  circulation 
and  is  showing  steady  gross  increase 
yearly.  Buyer  must  be  financially  able. 
County  seat.  Appointments  available 
for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Our  No. 
1738.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New 
York. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLY.  Dry 
healthful  climate:  $10,000  down  in¬ 
cludes  working  capital  needed.  Grossing 
over  $40,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 


:  EXURBAN  LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY. 

’  30  years  old.  Gross  $70M — $45  news-  i 
paper,  $25M  job  work.  Good  property 
but  publisher  has  other  interests.  Write 
fully  to  Box  298,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

RUN-DOWN  exclusive  Calif,  weekly, 
grossing  over  $40,000,  top  ad  man 
should  double.  $10,000  down  includes 
working  capital.  Hurryl  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in 
rural  area.  $25,000  down  includes 
working  capital.  (Crossing  over  $60,000. 
New  equipment.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


1.  NORTOWEST.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopi>er.  High  volume  and  profitable. 
Asking  $200,000.  29%  down.  Qualified, 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Priced  at  $75,000.  29%  down. 

3.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  county  seat 
weekly.  Volume  $40,000,  Asking  $60,000 
including  real  estate. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28  California 


PROFITABLE  NORTHEASTERN  i 
WEEKLY.  Goo<l  market,  with  no  local 
newspaiter,  radio  comi)etition.  Price<l 
below  annual  gross  of  $100,000.  Box 
351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  CHAIN,  growth  area  of 
Southwest.  $200M.  substantial  down. 
Box  312,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  without 
Plant  in  Cliart  Areas  1  or  2.  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman  with  $15,000  cash. 
Box  228,  Eiditor  &  Ihiblisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Job  Ptg,  Plant  For  Sale 

i  GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY  —  $200,000 
j  buys  control  of  new,  modern  webfed 
I  offset-letterpress  plant,  steadily  grow- 
'  ing  business  in  publications  and  circu- 
I  lar  printing;  gross  currently  increasing 
f  about  40%  iier  year.  Box  315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press,  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVIN(5— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-.59  E'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CUSSIFIED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS 

CITY. 

■V  _ 

tniert  my  elauifled  ad  for 

Claiiiflcatlon _ 

COPY: _ 


STATE 


Iniarfienf 


□  Auign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Sifuafions  Wanled"  and  "Newspapers  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Save 


C.ampnsinfc  Konm 


Press  Htmni 


Press  Rtntm 


Stereotype 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION 

(lyocatiun;  Henver,  Colorado) 

MODEL  35,  No.  66,109 
RANGEMASTBR.  with  2  wide  90, 
2  wide  72  ch.  mags.  6  molds,  quad- 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODBX  33.  No.  .59,260 

RANGEMASTBR,  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower, 
saw. 

MODEL  31.  No.  57.931 
with  4  mags,  4  molds,  quadder. 
blower,  saw. 

(2)  MODEL  8.  Nos.  .53.770  &  53.771 
ea.  with  3  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  6.  No.  55,451 

with  TTS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector. 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot.  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitol  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. ,50  to  $97. .50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  83.5-1513 

TWO  MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE  Fotf>- 
setter  with  7  fonts  of  mats.  7  maga¬ 
zines — 10  lenses,  correcting  device, 
voltage  regulator,  magazine  rack  and 
complete  dark  room.  All  in  A-l  shaiie. 
Ko|)ecky  Tyiiesetting,  .521  East  State 
St.,  Geneva.  Illinois. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Plastie  Platemaking 

REDUCTE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample. 
Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  26E, 
Naperville,  III. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

wiiTSACRJFiCE 

Changing  to  oflfset.  Must  sell  hot  type 
plant  at  sacrifice,  sell  all  at  real  bargain 
— or  any  part.  Now  in  operation.  (Com¬ 
plete  stereo  plant.  12  page  (k>ss  Straight 
Line  Perfecting  press  (ask  for  sample 
of  reproduction)  extra  rollers,  etc.  Du¬ 
plex  mat  roller,  Goss  trimmer  and  rout¬ 
er,  chipping  block,  curved  mat  scorcher 
and  gas  fired  pot  with  best  controls, 
plate  casting  box.  hand  type  pump.  Two 
model  5  Linotypes  #61332-R  (better 
than  average)  #RE  9378  used  every 
day. 

FAIRCHILD  BARGAIN 

Fairchild  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  factory  serviced,  has  all 
needed  spare  parts,  all  extra  tubes,  etc. 
custom  table.  Priced  for  purchase  by 
Mme  good  weekly,  small  daily  interested 
in  more  and  better  pictures  at  half  the 
price  of  metal.  Will  pay  for  self  in  18 
to  24  months.  Can  he  moved  in  station 
wagon,  will  train  to  operate,  do  light 
repairs. 

Contact  D.  N.  Jones,  Fort  Payne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Phone  845-2550,  Fort 
Payne.  Alabama. 
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SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 


Tra<de  in  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 

ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


•  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  all! 

•  The  amazing  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register! 

•  Rugged  construction — Walk  -  thru 
units — Dynamic  "Adjusto-si)eed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 

INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 


S(X)TT  5  UNIT  PRESS  22%" 
Reels.  Tensions 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22% " 

End  Roll  Feed.  AC  Drive 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  Pages,  Stereo.  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
I  (Vacuum-hack  Stereo.  Equip.) 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC.  C-W  drives.  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo¬ 
cated,  Pasadena.  California.  Available 
on  or  about  January  1,  1963.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


GOSS  24-48  page  2.3-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wool!  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

QUARTER  FOLDER  for  sale.  Remove<l 
from  Goss  Rotary  Press.  Eliminate  your 
mail  fold  worries.  Reasonably  priced. 

J.  &  W.  Newsprinters,  Inc.,  106  Gerry 
St.,  BrookIyn-6,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16"  Vacuum 
Hoe  Enclos^  Router  22%" 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16" 

Goss  0|>en  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P  ; 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  | 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Trade-in  on  THATCHER  Wel>-on<et 

inventory  growing.  Must  dis|Kise  of! 

One  (1)  NOLAN  1  ton  FTat  Casting 
Furnace.  Like  new,  2  years  oliL 
440  V.  Electrical  e<iuipment.  (Xf- 
fered  with  INLAND  guarantee. 

One  DUPLEX  mat  roller 

Thoroughly  reconditione<I  and 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  repainttsi, 
Offereil  with  unconditional  IN¬ 
LAND  guarantee.  Priced:  $3.7.">(). 

Inland  Newspaiier  Machinery  Corp. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
HA  1-5.365 


tt’anted  tit  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXferd  7-4590 


RELATIVELY  NEW  PRESS,  two  16- 
page  units  plus  color.  Must  have  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearings,  long  cutoff 
and  necessary  stereo  equipment.  Write 
Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Good,  used,  curvexl  router— 
21*/i"  plate.  Must  be  a  bargain.  Price 
crated,  ready  for  shipment.  Write: 
Southwest  Magazine  Co.,  Inc.,  715 
Jones  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


USED  LUDLOW  AND  LINOTVPE.S 
in  good  comlition.  Ludlow:  12  pts.,  6<) 
cycles.  3  phases,  220/440  volts,  22'- 
l>icas  long. 

Linotyiies:  No.  31 

Please  quote  prices  cratol  for  exi«>rt 
FAS  i>ort  of  ex|H>rtation  to  Atec  Cor- 
|)oration,  1518  Walnut  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Ailministrative 


ACCOUNTING 

SYSTEMS 

MANAGER 


A  New  York  City  newspaper  has 
o|)eninir  for  Systems  Manager  with 
capability  and  interest  in  improving 
present  accounting  and  statistical 
procedures.  Should  have  at  least 
two  years’  newspaper  machine  ac¬ 
counting  experience.  However,  ana¬ 
lytical  ability,  tact  and  newspaper 
background  will  count  more  than 
technical  competence.  Send  com- 
I)lete  resume  to: 

Box  212  Eilitor  &  Publisher 

CONNECTICUT  me<lium  size  newspa¬ 
per  has  permanent  opening  for  young 
man  in  his  SO’s  in  the  comptroller- 
treasurer’s  department.  Must  have  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  executive  ability  and 
knowledge  of  machine  accounting. 
State  qualifications,  education  and  sal¬ 
ary  first  letter.  Box  301,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

CONTROLLER  for  medium-size  South¬ 
western  daily.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  mechanical  accounting 
an<l  be  able  to  reorganize  department. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Box  280,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY,  circulation  over 
15,000  net  paid,  has  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  accountant.  Complete  resume 
necessary.  Good  salary  plus  extra  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  272,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 


A.SSISTANT  to  busy  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  on  M.,  E.  &  S.  100.000  circula¬ 
tion  class  in  midwest.  Should  lie  in 
3.'>-4."i  age  bracket.  ex|>erienced  all 
phases  and  a  hustler.  Permanent,  grow¬ 
ing  iHisition.  Send  full  information  and 
recent  photo  to  Box  ,‘145,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAtJER  with  ex- 
lierience  and  know-how  who  is  willing 
to  work  hard.  An  ABC  daily  and  a 
chain  of  suburban  weeklies  offer  a  real 
challenge  for  the  right  man  who  can 
prisluce  results.  We  have  a  goisl  prisl- 
uct  and  are  growing  without  a  man- 
ager  .  .  .  we  need  some  one  to  direct 
and  imiilement  an  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  drive  Job  is  iiermanent  Chart 
Area  6  with  stock  option  oiuHirtunity. 
Give  complete  resume.  Bo.x  :W8,  Editor 
&  I’liblisher. 

(lO-tihrTTER  to  take  complete  charge 
of^  circulation  for  top  weekly  going 
ilaily  Octolier  1st.  Chart  Area  6.  Rush 
resume,  availability  ami  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAassificd  Adrertising 

CLA.S.SIFIEI)  MANAGER  for  major 
mid-west  metroiKilitan  news|m|ier.  Im- 
meiliale  o|iening  for  exiierienceil  man- 
agei  on  smaller  imiier  ready  to  move 
ui  or  for  secomi  man  on  large  paiier 
ready  to  manage  a  large  department, 
otd.'try  ojien.  Send  complete  resume, 
with  iiicture  to  Bo.x  Eilitor  & 

I’ui'isher. 

CI..\.SSIK1EI)  MANAGER  -  Southern 
I'-  evening  and  Sunday  area  5 
nm  •  have  exiierience  selling,  servic- 
iny.  and  lie  able  to  set  up  teleiihone 
*■  "  to  handle  Isith  contract  and 
ti.i!.-.i  ient  Ads.  OpiKirtunity  for  iierson 
IS  iiMiking  for  unlimiteil  isitential. 
Rei  .s  strictly  confidential.  Write  in 
iletad.  Box  365,  FJilitor  &  I^blisher. 


H-itRIDA  DAILY  neeils  exiierienced. 
n-  ■  :e  classified  salesman.  Progressive 
city.  'ill. 0(1(1  bracket,  stable,  year  ’round 
o  oT.  any,  pleasant  living  and  working 
Con  lions.  Give  all  farts  and  salary 
reaa.rements.  Box  328,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 


Classificd  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Medium  6- 
day  p.m.  daily  seeking  man  who  prob¬ 
ably  is  assistant  classified  manager 
an<i  wants  to  move  up.  Must  have  ideas, 
experience  and  a  desire  to  grow  with 
us.  Good  salary,  good  future.  Mail 
references  and  resume  to  L.  W.  Stauf- 
'  fer.  Publisher,  Niles  Daily  Times. 

Niles,  Ohio.  All  replies  held  in  confi- 
'  dence. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
or  saleswoman.  Good  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Send  resume,  layout  samples  to: 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Are  you  the  right  AD  MANAGER 
to  lead  young  idea  men  toward  a  dif- 
I  ferent  concept  for  a  new  newspaiier  in 
a  growing  suburban  area  in  Chart 
Area  10?  Tell  us  why,  with  resume, 

I  re<|uirements.  Box  235,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 

1100  PER  WEEK 
'  PLUS  COMMISSION 

for  hard-working  advertising  salesman 
with  minimum  one-year  exiierience  on 
I  daily  or  weekly.  Write  Box  230,  Edi- 
’  tor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  WHO  CAN  SELL  II 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  aggres- 
I  sive  retail  staff  man.  promotionally- 
'  orientated  but  sound  in  newspaper 
sales  techniques,  to  earn  top  money 
and  advancement.  Excellent  scale  -|- 
I  bonus  and  commission.  37  >/^  hours  and 
overtime.  All  fringe  benefits.  50,000 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Write  with  full 
resume.  D.  P,  Bliven,  Union  Leader, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN:  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
j  typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
I  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

i  ADVERTISING  .SALES 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  space  sales  person. 

'  Experienced,  alert,  aggressive  and  un- 
'  abashed  by  stitf  comp^ition.  Must  be 
a  self-starter  with  plenty  of  ideas. 
Good  salary.  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 

!  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

I  ARIZONA 

I  Glamour  City  Unusual  Weekly 

I  Requires  person  capable  of  selling 
smart  shops;  quality  merchants  and 
I  producing  camera-ready  layout.  No 
roughnecks;  soft  but  effective  sell. 
Wonderful  climate,  fine  schools,  near 
Phoenix.  State  experience  and  mini¬ 
mum  salary  plus  bonus  to  start.  Box 
274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALE.S- 
!  MAN  for  KTowinjf  city  of  (ireat 

I  opiMirtunity  for  a  hard  \vorkin>r  man 
j  with  a  wide  o|>en  fiehl  for  >freat  Rains. 

,  Salary  and  lK>nus.  Write  fully  to:  K.  K. 

(  Lea,  AdvertisinR  Director.  Ne'vs-Jour- 
I  nal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

I  FVN  *N  THE  SUN?  You  name  it 
we  have  it!!  Steadily  RrowinR  Morula 
!  daily,  locateil  in  lieautifut  university 
I  city  with  A-1  rate<l  schools  and  recre- 
I  ational  facilities.  nee<ls  e\|>erience<l. 
j  enei'Retic  an<l  so)>er  display  salesmen. 

I  Salary  relative  to  ability  ami  e\|>eri- 
ence :  also  lM)nus,  vacation,  life  anfl 
I  health  insurance,  etc.  No  l>etter  itlace 
to  live  and  breeil  I  Semi  full  lesume 
with  first  letter  to  Kox  :{34.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with  IhorouRh 
!  backRround  in  restaurant  and  fiMxI 
I  ira<le  to  carry  on  the  larRe  now  suc- 
I  cessful  restaurant  paRes  and  write  res* 
taurant  column.  Bo.x  322.  E<ritor  & 

I  Publisher. 

i  TWO  RETAIL  AD  MEN  with  experi- 
;  ence  preparinR  layout  and  copy  for 
expandinR  sta^.  (kKNl  salary,  excellent 
lH>nus  plan.  Write:  ReUiil  A^lvertisinR 
ManaRer.  The  LeflRer-Enciuirer,  Colum- 
!  bus.  (teorRia. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  good  on  layout 
and  selling.  Send  cesume.  Joiin  Q. 
Laml>ert,  DemiHTat,  Natchez.  Mi.ss. 

WE  BELIEVE  THIS  is  a  gcssl  opisir- 
tunity  for  a  young  man  who  can  sell 
constructively  and  prepare  result-pro¬ 
ducing  ads.  Further,  he  must  wear  well 
in  office  and  with  advertisers.  Excel¬ 
lent  hospital  and  insurance  program. 
Paid  vacations.  Both  town  and  news¬ 
paiier  are  growing  (Chart  Area  71. 
W’rite  full  information  with  picture  to 
Box  311.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

COPYREADERS — Immediate  openings 
for  experienced,  accurate  copy  desk 
men.  Daily  and  Sunday  New  York  area 
Metropolitan  newspaper.  Send  resume 
to  Box  222,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  MANAGING;  natl  business 
pubi,  N.Y.C,  area;  good  sal  &  future. 
Detailed  resume,  please.  Box  EP  186, 
125  W.  41  St.  NY  36. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  courthouse-city  beat  reporter  for 
Pekin  Daily  Times.  Pekin.  III.  Write 
full  background  to  Nathan  Uditsky, 
Managing  Editor. 

NA’nONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor-writer.  Must  have  a  farm 
background,  preferably  with  a  speciali¬ 
zation  in  farm  management,  animal 
husbandry  or  the  like,  and  above  all 
proved  writing  ability.  Send  resume 
Box  215,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  who’s 
willing  to  gamble  as  a  reporter-copy- 
reader- rewrite  man  on  a  new  news¬ 
paper  with  a  different  approach.  Sub¬ 
urban  area.  Chart  Area  10.  Resume. 
Box  260,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  E7DITOR  for  wire,  local  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  front-page  lay¬ 
out.  Requires  active,  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable  man  with  reporting  experience. 
This  is  a  responsible  position  for  quali¬ 
fied  newspaperman  on  growing  Ohio 
afternoon  daily.  Need  resume,  photo, 
references.  Box  255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Recent  grad  or  on 
job  training.  Time,  space  to  develop 
own  ideas.  Outstanding  s|>urts  com¬ 
munity  and  area.  Permanent.  Fringe 
benefits.  .5-day  p.m.  Paul  Snider,  Trib¬ 
une,  Madera,  Calif, 

SPORTS-CTTY  EDITOR  with  good  edu¬ 
cational  and  reporting  background  for 
small  Ohio  daily  in  active  area.  Good 
opportunity  for  qualified  young  man. 
Send  resume,  arrange  interview  and 
provide  references.  Eklitor,  Inquirer, 
Gallon,  Ohio. 

WIRE  EDI’TOR  for  20.000  daily  in  ex¬ 
cellent  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
Mild  year-around  climate— good  family 
community.  Times-News,  ’Twin  Palls, 
Idaho. 

YOUNG  REPOR’TER  for  22,000  Great 
Lakes  resort  daily.  Varied  assignments, 
bright  features.  Must  be  fast,  compe¬ 
tent.  willing  to  dig.  Should  know 
camera,  or  learn.  Send  writing  samples 
W,  N.  Roesgen,  ME,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Register. 

CI’TY  EDITOR  to  team  with  veteran 
editor  in  achieving  new  heights  for 
competitive,  solid  7,500  circulation  New 
York  State  daily  in  sound  economic, 
progressive  area.  Exceptional  future 
assured  dedicated,  all-around  crafts¬ 
man,  staff  leader.  E’ine  plant,  profit- 
sharing,  other  benefits.  Give  full  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  references,  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Box  290,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITORS  —  Leading  South 
Florida  afternoon  daily  needs  two  alert 
copyreaders  who  want  to  grow  into 
better  jobs.  Good  pay.  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  300,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 
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Editorial 


DEISKMAN  with  imagination  for  A.M. 
Southeastern  daily  Position  open  on 
state  desk. 

Box  282,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

EDITO’R — Natiohal  Business  Magazine ; 
heavy  copy  experience;  5-figure  salary; 
state  age,  experience  &  salary.  Box 
EP  334,  126  W.  41  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  ~ 

A  top  metrotx>litan  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest  has  an  opening  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  mature  judgment — 
a  crisp  writing  style — and  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  work. 

The  emphasis  on  this  job  is  on  proved 
quality,  originality,  and  a  timely  grasp 
of  the  news,  rather  than  a  long  record 
of  routine  experience. 

Salary  and  lienelils  among  Ihe  liest 
in  the  industry.  Write  or  wire  for  in¬ 
terview. 

Box  3U4,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

HARD-WORKING,  YOUNG  City  Edi¬ 
tor  with  opportunity  for  top  spot  on 
20,000  daily.  Must  Im  self-starter,  fast 
copy  mover,  imaginative  and  willing  to 
learn.  Send  qualifications  to  Box  276, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  male  city  reporter.  Challenging 
position  on  14,000  circulation  employe- 
owned  newspaper  in  stimulating  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Good  salary,  future  oppor¬ 
tunities,  all  fringe  benefits.  Midwest¬ 
erner  preferred.  Write  full  particulars. 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  luwa  City. 
Iowa. 

MAN  able  to  handle  TT.S  wire,  head¬ 
lines,  page  makeup.  Good  pay  in  hunt¬ 
ing-fishing  county.  Write  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Dun  L.  Beebe,  Mercury,  Oroville, 
Calif. 

NEWS  REPORTER— Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  journalist  on  fast¬ 
growing  daily  newspaper.  Stimulating 
job  anti  excellent  area  in  which  to  live. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  M.  Sue 
Inwood,  Editor,  Tahoe  Tribune,  Al 
Tahoe,  Calif. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  well-qualified,  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  as  MANAGING 
EDI’TOR  of  aggressive  small  Daily  in 
Chart  Area  7.  Must  be  capable  of 
directing  newsroom  operation  and  han¬ 
dling  some  top  local  news.  Modern 
plant,  health  insurance,  vacations,  etc. 
Salary  SI6U  to  start,  $176  by  end  of 
first  year.  Box  294,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  Six  months’  to  year’s 
experience,  fur  bureau  of  large  New 
England  daily  strong  on  local  coverage. 
Go(^  salary,  extensive  benefits.  Step- 
ping-stcne  to  key  assignments.  Send 
full  particulars  first  letter  stating  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  267,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  news 
generating  college  town  of  7,000  for 
aggressive,  awartl-winning  daily  in  ad¬ 
jacent  city  of  20,000,  Should  be  fast, 
accurate  worker.  Car  essential.  Good 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  including 
profit-sharing.  Send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  to  Philip  A.  Lee.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  North  Adams  Transcript,  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

RESPEICTED,  quality  morning  pai)er 
in  West  wants  applicants  for  possible 
wire  desk  vacancy.  Generous  pay  and 
fringes.  Applicants  should  have  expe¬ 
rience  handling  full  wire  report,  and 
should  know  page-one  and  inside  make¬ 
up.  Write  fully  outlining  previous  ex- 
I>erience  and  education,  with  details 
of  personal  history  and  references. 
Willingness  to  work  and  produce  a 
quality  job  each  day  essential.  Box  299, 
&litor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  some  exi>erience: 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  open.  Write  de¬ 
tails  Editor,  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Elagle- 
(lazette.  Box  446,  I^ancaster,  Ohio. 
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HEIJ*  Vk  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  editorial 
departments  on  daily  newspapers  in 
Chart  Areas  6,  T.  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  3.  No  charges.  Experienced  or 
qualified  beginners. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  some  desk  ex¬ 
perience  needed  on  aggressive  Georgia 
daily.  Someone  with  fresh  approach 
will  be  welcomed.  Box  295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  45,000  evening 
daily  Chart  Area  2.  Would  join  top 
staff,  concentrate  on  high  school  cover¬ 
age.  Are  you  promising  young  man  we 
need?  Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  REPORTERS — General  assign¬ 
ment,  siKirts  and  women’s  news.  Some 
experience  required.  Best  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Editor.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  wanted  (lo¬ 
cal  si>orts  and  general  newsl  for  small 
progressive  southwest  Michigan  daily. 
Give  background,  salary  needs  and  per¬ 
sonal  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’VE  BEEN  RAIDED!  Some  of  top 
pat>ers  in  the  nation  like  our  men  and 
the  training  they’ve  had.  If  you  have 
the  education  and  experience  to  move 
up  to  deskman,  rejKjrter  or  bureauman 
on  our  lively  Chart  Area  2  morning 
paper,  away  from  the  biggest  cities, 
at  $127-plus  per  week  for  journeymen, 
write  Box  288,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT.  SELF-STARTING  REPORT 
ER  wante<l  to  join  expanding  staff  of 
progressive  6-day  P.M.  ilaily  in  pleas¬ 
ant  college  city  of  IS, .500.  Person  «e 
seek  has  some  e.\i»erience  and  or  J- 
Degree.  is  able  to  think  on  his  leet 
and  enjoys  participating  in  the  pro<luc- 
tion  of  a  giaal  newspajier.  Send  resu¬ 
me.  samples,  salary  re<iuirements  first 
letter  to  Managing  Editor.  Times-Ga- 
zette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

CHICAGO  CALLING  ' 

Two  |>ositions  o|>en  on  copydesk  of 
fast-moving  Chicago  daily.  Free  hos¬ 
pital  insurance,  paid  vacations,  many 
other  Itenehts.  Journeyman  scale  $158. 
Only  competent  men  nee<l  apply.  Write 
Box  348,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  SPORTS  —  general 
reporter.  .5-day  morning  tabloid.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. 

COPYREADERS 

REPORTERS 

MILWAUKEE  REPORTER 

(Milwaukee’s  new  morning  tabloid) 
Call  or  write : 

A1  Elewitz,  Managing  E<litor 
840  No.  Third  Street 
Tel. ;  Broadway  6-7400. 


DEISKMAN— strong  on  hea<ls,  layout, 
rewrite.  Must  be  comi)etent.  reliable. 
Challenge  and  opiwrtunity  on  quality 
Midwest  newspai>er.  Box  320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN-REPORTER,  exi>erience<l; 
mid-Sept.,  14.000  daily.  Write;  John 
Kochalka,  Daily  Intelligencer.  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
school  lieat  on  growing  daily  in  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Challenging  job.  excellent 
working  conditions.  l»enefits.  The 
News,  Ann  Arlx>r,  Mich, 


GBINERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Must  have 
several  years*  exi>erience.  Morning 
newspai>er.  Box  333.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
afternoon  daily.  College  town.  All  bene¬ 
fits.  Resume  to:  fxlitor.  Observer,  Dun¬ 
kirk.  N.  Y. 


HOMESICK  REBEL  REPORTER 
wanted  to  work  on  Dixie  afternoon 
daily.  Write:  Vincent  Marino.  Daily 
Advertiser,  Lafayette.  La. 
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IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  general 
rei>orter  on  morning  daily.  Fwe-day 
week.  Write:  W'illiam  J.  Missett,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Casper  (Wyoming)  Morning 
Star. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  women’s 
news  staff  for  woman  with  new8pai»er 
background.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  fringe  l)enefit8,  40-hour  week. 
Apply  Helen  Haggle,  The  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  58H.  Lincoln  1,  Nebraska. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  General 
assignments  re|K)rter  and  Society  e<li- 
tor.  Exi>erience  a  must.  Great  opiwr- 
tunity  for  young  climbers.  Progressive 
P.M.  daily  in  progressive  city  of  28,- 
0(H).  Climate  une<iualled  anywhere. 
Hunting,  fishing  nearby.  Full  back¬ 
ground.  exi>erience.  salary  exi>ecte<l, 
etc.,  in  first  letter,  Henry  Mathews. 
Currenl-Argus.  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

PRESTIGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  chain  has  o|>ening  for  rei)ort€r- 
feature  writer.  Awanl-winning  staff 
nationally- recognizetl.  locally-resi)ecte<t 
for  dynamic  approach  to  suburban 
journalism.  Mo<lern  offices,  many  com¬ 
pany  l^enefits.  progressive  |M)licies.  Send 
full  resume,  photo,  clips  to  Bruce  Ladd, 
Associate  E<litor,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights.  Illinois. 

REPORTER  general  news.  Must  l>e 
capable,  accurate,  able  to  meet  4lead- 
lines  on  comi>etitive  daily  of  28,000. 
OutsUinding  o|>ortunity  in  fast-moving 
o|>eration.  Box  330,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  five-ilay  daily. 
Some  general  reiM)rting,  Prefer  ex|)eri- 
ence<l  man.  Write,  enclosing  photo, 
samples,  references.  Valley  Courier, 
Alamosa.  Colo. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  quality  <laily, 
28,000  class.  Com|)etitive  situation. 
Must  l>€  strong  on  layout  and  heads, 
good  writer.  To  head  3-man  ilepart- 
ment.  Challenge.  op|>ortunity  for  <iua)i- 
fie<l  man.  Box  340,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  is  seeking  a 
job,  not  a  x>o8ition.  Some  general  re- 
ixirting  re(iuire<l.  Opi)ortunity  lo  learn 
wire  e^litor’s  job.  Prefer  some  college 
or  newspaper  exi)erience  or  both.  Qual- 
ifie<l  beginner  acceptable.  Send  per¬ 
sonal  i>rofile  and  salary  requirements 
to  Martin  Brown.  Cairo  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen,  Cairo.  Illinois. 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  Central  Penna., 
13,500  circulation  daily.  Fine,  all- 
s|)orts  area.  Write  full  background. 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 


STEADY,  MATURE  young  deskman 
with  i>otential  for  city  eilitor’s  si>ot 
on  8,000  daily  in  growing,  aggressive 
group.  Box  325,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 


URGENTLY  NEEDED 
MALE  &  FEMALE 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

NEWSPAPER 
Reporters,  editors,  etc. 

MAGAZINE— TRADE  and  CONSUMER 
Asstnt.,  associate  and  managing  editors. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS, 

Writers — P.R.  and  executive  secretaries. 

TECHNICAL 
Writers,  illustrators,  etc. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Agency  and  industry  experience. 

Contact — in  confidence: 

Ed  Winkles 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg.  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
FI  6-8700 


SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER.  Pre¬ 
fer  ambitious  youni;  man  with  journal¬ 
ism  education  or  newsroom  experience. 
Write  full  details,  includinif  salary 
I  re<iuired.  Port  Antjeles  (Wash.)  Eve- 
I  ninK  News. 

TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  Oil  Eilitor  — 
exi)erienced,  deiendable ;  also  need  ac¬ 
curate.  hard-workintt  rei>orter  who  is 
lirou<l  of  his  status  as  a  newsman. 

I  Write  Box  307,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

]  Two  younB  men  with  less  than  one 
year’s  ex|>erience  to  fill  o|>enin  's  on 
I  s|M>rts  an<l  suburban  staff.  Must  i>e 
'  now  workinB  in  MichiBan  and  free  of 
:  military  service.  An  opiKirtunily  to 
'  join  a  Bi’owinB  newsi)ai)er  in  a  iilea.saiit 
[  livinB  area  in  Southeastern  Michigan. 
Write  Box  310,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  WANTED  —  ReiKirter  for  general  as- 
I  signments  on  newspaiier  of  21.000  cir- 
I  eolation  in  progressive  Midwest  city. 
'  Please  state  educational  backgrounil. 

Previous  ex|>erience  is  not  necessjii'y. 

I  Bo.x  314,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

I  WIRE  EDITOR  for  a.m.  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  Englan<l  background.  3  or  4 
years’  exiierience  on  wire  desk.  Must 
'  lie  fast,  accurate  hea<l  writer.  Will 
'  train  in  layout  and  makeup.  Write 
Leonard  E.  Gilliert,  Managing  Editor. 
I  The  Post  Publishing  Company,  Bridge- 
I  iKirt,  Conn. 

Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send  full 
typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


I  WANTED 

EIxperienced  Duplex  flat  bed  press  oper- 
i  ator  capable  of  teaching  oi>eration  of 
machine — three-month  contract.  State 
salary  needs.  Single  man  preferred. 
Write:  Editor,  Daily  News,  St. 

I  ’Thomas,  V.  I. 


W’ANTED:  All-around  back  shop  man 
'  to  become  comfsising  room  foreman. 

Re<iuirements :  exiierience  and  know- 
!  how  in  mechanical  departments,  good 
,  ideas  almut  efficiency  and  practical  su- 
i  pervision.  West  coast  location,  good 
working  and  living  conditions,  and 
!  outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
i  Give  training,  exiierience,  background. 
I  salary,  in  letter  to  Box  335,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

!  Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  Our  members  nee<l 
well-qualified  reiiorters,  eilitors,  adver- 
!  tising  and  circulation  men  and  back 
shop  iiersonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  .\. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHERS  for  20,000 
daily  in  East  Central  region.  Must 
have  the  imagination  to  produce  week¬ 
ly  picture  pages  while  turning  routine 
assignments  into  eye-catchers;  and  the 
technical  competence  to  come  up  with 
sharp  small-camera  negatives.  Send 
samples  to  Box  270,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion 

FAST  -  GROWING,  PROGRESSIVE 
Southern  Evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  has  opening  for  promotion  man 
or  woman  thoroughly  experienced  in 
layout  and  copy  work,  plus  merchan¬ 
dising  ability.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
qualified  person.  Air-mail  information 
to  Bid  B.  Scott,  Advertising  Director, 
Meridian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss. 


RETIRED  PROMOTION  MAN  desirerl 
to  establish  promotion  department  on 
I  B^lorida  daily  newspaper.  Write,  giving 
I  qualifications,  age.  references  and 
:  starting  salary  desirexl.  R.  A.  Rainey, 
I  News-Journal,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


PROMOTION  MAN  —  Immediate  iier- 
'  manent  position  on  Alaska’s  farthest 
North  daily,  10,000  circulation.  Must 
I  be  sober,  a  good  special  edition  sales- 
I  man,  exceptional  on  ideas,  layout  and 
1  copy.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
modern  piant.  Good  salary  and  com- 
:  mission.  Send  resume,  layout  and  copy 
I  samples — not  tear  sheets — with  first  let¬ 
ter  to:  Advertising  Director,  B'airbanks 
Daily  News-Miner. 

^  Public  Relations 

i  COMPETB24T,  EXPERIENCED  WHIT¬ 
ER  to  handle  news  releases  and  write 
I  speeches  for  busy  executives  of  well- 
I  known,  nation-wide,  multi-plant  com- 
'  pany.  Also  would  act  as  assistant  to 
I  public  relations  director.  Headquarters 
in  (jhart  Area  6,  Box  265,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 


I  EDITOR-MANAGERS  for  branch  pule 
I  lie  relations  offices  Iteing  established 
I  {’hart  Areas  2,  3,  and  6.  Self-res|s)n8i- 
ble  status.  attractive  associations; 
go<Ml,  increasing  remuneration.  Coliege 
fraternity  alumni  preferre<l.  Send 
photo,  full  resume.  Box  ;132,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


"NER”  retorts  hundreds  of  SPE¬ 
CIFIC  $7,0ll0-$35.00()  Executive  job 
o|>enings.  Write  for  free  coi>y.^  Na¬ 
tional  Employment  Reiorts,  105  W. 
Adams,  830-5,  Chicago  :i. 


Salesmen 

FiATURi 

SALESMAN 

We  want  one  more  experienced  news¬ 
paperman  to  contact  important  editors 
of  leading  daily  newspapers  in  U.S. 
Belling  top  ranking  features.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  one  who  knows 
features  and  their  value.  Car  and 
travel  necessary.  Office  in  NYC.  Appli¬ 
cations  confidential.  Give  experience 
and  starting  salary  in  first  letter.  Box 
250,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


COLOR  KING 
OFFSET  PRESS  SALES 

Two  positions  open  in  midwest  district. 
Outstanding  success  of  our  COLOR  KING 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  has  created  open¬ 
ings  for  two  additional  sales  representa¬ 
tives.  Experience  in  some  phase  of  offset 
and/or  previous  sales  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Must  be  free  to  travel. 

Excellent  starting  salary  plus  car.  ex¬ 
penses.  training  and  liberal  employee 
benefits.  Reply  with  personal  details  to: 

MR.  JOHN  HEIDENREICH 
FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  E<PUIPMENT 
221  FAIRCHILD  DRIVE 
PLAINVIEW,  L.  I..  NEW  YORK 


TRADE  S(’-HOOI-S 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

NEXT.  PLEASE! 

I  Now  available  after  bringing  profits. 

I  prestige  and  progress  to  long-time 
loser.  In  4  years:  Boosted  circulation 
33,000;  built  cash  reserves  from  0  to 
over  $150,000;  increased  job  shop  vol¬ 
ume  300  percent ;  recruited  new  stall 
all  departments.  Over  23  years’  exiieri¬ 
ence.  Age  42,  family.  Go  anywhere, 
but  only  after  interview  my  expense. 
Box  293,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 

SITUATIONS 

WANTED 

Mechanical 

Publicity 

Management 

1 

Administrative 

Display  Advertising  | 

Editorial 

1  Editorial 

WANTED  —  challenge,  opportunity  I 
instead  of  fringe  benefits.  32-year-old  I 
newspaper  executive,  11  years*  in  me¬ 
chanical,  editorial,  advertisint;  depart¬ 
ments  seeks  chance  to  help  build  paper 
with  ideas,  hard  work.  Ions:  hours.  Will 
start  where  you  have  opening,  with 
sights  set  on  top  s|)Ot.  Box  271,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  (Jeneral  Manager  — 
small  or  me<lium  daily.  Age  37.  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Pro<luction  and  Business 
background:  know  all  phases  including 
cold  tyi>e  and  offset.  Could  save  first 
year's  salary  and  more  by  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  owner  converting  to  offset. 
Have  proven  reconI  for  outstamling 
l>erformance.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

Arlists-CarUmnists 

CARTOONIST 
Award-winnini?  cartoonist  of  many 
years’  experience  desires  a  position  by 
the  first  of  the  year  on  a  metropolitan 
daily  -larire  enough  to  express  its  own 
opinion  on  national  affairs  worthy  of 
reprinting.  Examples  on  request.  Box 
2.38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIKCL'LATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  record  desires  change.  Chart 
.\reas  3,  4  or  ,3.  Resume,  references 
on  re<iuest.  Box  3.')3,  Etiitor  &  Put)- 
lisher. 


UNDER  50,  UO-OK  40,  ACT  .30,  Ag¬ 
gressive  selling  background.  Depart¬ 
ment  head  exi>erience;  now  assistant  in 
7-mnn  department.  Tops  in  layout. 
Twenty-five  years’  experience.  Stymied 
here  at  $7,000,  Seek  situation  at  $9,000 
up.  Available  in  60  days.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  '2,  3,  6.  I’m  your  man  if  you 
want  quality,  honesty  and  lunbition. 
Write  Box  317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
>  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
I  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

'  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

[  AGGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  EDITOR. 

^  Former  daily  reporter  and  photogra- 
I  pher.  Wants  hack  on  daily.  Box  194, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MAN,  35,  with  five  years’  experience 
I  as  reporter-photographer,  now  seeks 
I  opportunity  on  house  organ  in  Chart 
j  Area  10.  Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEVER  MISSED  A  DEIADLINE 
PRIZ&WINNING  sports  writer  (capi¬ 
tal  city  daily)  with  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  both  morning  and  afternoon 
papers  looks  for  change  of  scenery. 
Strong  on  feature  writing  and  page 
layouts.  Have  car,  will  travel.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN  with 
12  years  all  phases  metroimlitan  and 
me<lium  dailies,  now  writing  for  major 
national  magazines,  seeks  top  post  as 
e<litorial  page  e<litor  or  associate  e<li- 
tor.  Bo.x  :t36,  E<litur  &  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST  -  weekly  (or  semi), 
monthly  (or  semi)  ’’Homey”  interest¬ 
ing  New  York  column  by  able.  exi)eri- 
ence<l  journalist  with  nationally-known 
name.  Box  316,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  reputable  British  trade 
journal  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Chart 
Area  10  or  12.  Age<l  26,  university 
graduate  and  talented  photographer, 
he  would  welcome  any  offer  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  obtain  visa.  WouVl  sign 
contract  if  re<iuired.  Write:  R.  Poiie, 
6.  Holly  Hill.  London.  N.W.  3,  Eng- 
laml. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  and 
makeup  editor,  44.  now  empluye<l  Chart 
Area  6,  wants  back  in  Texas  or  South¬ 
west.  Bo.x  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  (woman) 
crisp  editing,  top  layout  talent,  lively 
hen<ls.  Fashions,  ftssl,  features,  col- 
I  umnist.  Exiterienced  with  wire,  front 
page  make-up.  College,  single,  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  after  severance  notice. 
Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUf)VEN.  RE.SULT-GE’TTING  young  j  SPORTS  WRI’PER,  24,  marrietl,  SDX. 
man  seeking;  iKisition  offering  more  Washinjrtpn 

challenge  ami  opiwrtunity  to  use  proven  cT 

promotion  abilities.  Ex|)erience<l  in  Lan  t  st^d  still.  Seeks  challengmfp  po- 
every  pha.se  of  circulation.  Box  321,  sition.  Excellent  refere^nces.  Prefers 
E<litor  &  Publisher  West  Coast.  Box  203»  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  Usher. 


Correxptmdents  BEGINNER  Feature  Writer-Reporter 

— - - — ^ — - - -  (light  experience).  Seeks  similar  posi- 

BI-LINGUAL  accredited  correspondent  t'O"  women’s  or  related  fields  Oppor- 
and  feature  writer  will  represent  you  tunity  counts  over  salary.  N.Y.C.  Box 
in  Japan.  Features  and  photos  on  any  261,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
subject.  Box  191,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  7.r  ,  , 

_  EDITORIAL  WRITER — liberal;  clear, 
PHOTO  JOITRNALIST,  Leica  equipped,  concise  writer.  Can  also  double  as  re- 
B.A.  in  Political  Science,  varied  fea-  porter :  not  afraid  to  ask  question, 
ture  experience,  seeks  assignments  in  "Why?”  Experience  on  medium  dailies; 
(Chicago  area.  Box  232,  Editor  &  Pub-  will  move  up  or  down  as  the  shoe  and 
lisher.  salary  fit.  Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.M)I)  PRESTIGE  TO  YOUR  PAPER!  ENGLISH  JOURNALIST  eight  years’ 
Colorful  New  York  corresiiondent  of-  experience:  reirorter-wife  five  yea^’  ex- 
fcrin^  siK)t  covcraj^e,  jycnoral  features  perience :  require  positions  East  Coast, 
and  sjiarkling  interviews — from  iioli-  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tics  to  pubs.  Also  photos.  Terry.  1167 

E.  165th  St.,  New  York-.59,  N.  Y.  EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

_ - ; - 50,  seeks  location  where  ability  and 

rIVE-LINGUAL  exiierienced  feature  steadiness  will  be  adequately  rewarded, 
and  news  coverage,  with  U.  S.,  Latin-  i  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.American  and  Euroiiean  background,  j -  -  - 

seeks  assignment  abroad.  Box  349.  EXPH^lIENCED,  MATURE  MAN  of 
b.litor  &  Publisher.  1  35  strong  in  sports  but  would  like 

iir  u-  ,  TV  c  »  I  change  to  city  editor,  wire  editor,  man- 
!  aKinf?  «>itor.  J-School  graduate.  Sigma 
mrievT  S'  Delta  Ch'-  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

corros|H)naent.  Knows  way  arounn  .  _  _ _ _  _  _ _ 

Washington.  Write  Box  324,  E<litor  &  , 

Pulilisher.  REPORTER — Newsman,  36.  seeks  re- 

.  -  porting,  rewrite  or  feature  job  with 

,  .J  .  .  quality  daily.  Wire  service,  daily,  for- 

Ihsplay  Aacprtistng  eign,  and  magazine  writing  back- 

ground.  Journalism  degree,  top  refer- 
.\1'  MANAGER  with  14  years  in  sales  ences.  available  now.  Box  236,  Bklitor 
iind  management,  including  offset.  &  Publisher, 
availatile  for  top  opixirtunity  requiring 

mature  leadership  and  experience.  Ex-  30-YEAR  OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 

re.li-nt  background,  education,  refer-  of  small  daily  wants  to  go  big-time, 

enrr-.  Prefer  Florida,  but  future  Box  1894,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

com- ,  first.  Box  339,  Editor  &  Pub-  -  -  -  - - - - 

.1!:^" _ CALIFORNIA  EDITOR  of  award- 

,,  winning  daily  desires  to  relocate  as  a 

.Ali\  I'.KTISING  DIRFjCTOR.  38,  with  result  of  new  ownership.  .Seeking  ME 
L  •lars’  exiwrience  up  to  40,000  class.  post  or  key  editorship.  Makeup,  edi- 
Hi'miiition-minded !  Strong  on  copy.  torials,  enterprising  direction  are  chief 
la.'o'.t  sales,  and  organization.  Cost  assets.  At  33,  all-around  newsman 
‘Wierul!  Prefer  West  or  South.  Wire  with  extensive  background.  Box  268, 
i-6.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SI’  \CE  SALES.  Fifteen  years’  heavy  BEGINNING  REPORTER  -  PHOTOG- 
ce^ail  advertising — 3  years’  spare  sales.  RAPHER,  woman.  ’59  J-graduate, 
rimon  promoter,  professional  copy,  wants  weekly  or  small  daily  work  Se- 

Jayc'nt^  n^n,  sober,  reliable.  Box  i  attle  or  California.  Box  346,  E<litor  & 

>4.,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  i  ^blisher. 
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FINANCIAL  OR  EDUCATIONAL 
BEAT  desire<l  by  ex|ierienre<l  news¬ 
man.  Si.\  years’  newspaper  extierience 
as  general  assignment  rejKirter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  photographer.  Seeks 
opportunity  to  develop  on  jiermanent 
job  with  future.  Stymied  on  present 
job.  Single,  33,  BS,  SDX,  Veteran. 
Can  relocate.  Box  308,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

FLEET  STREET  and  ex-foreign  corre- 
Eiiondent  (31),  now  desk  man  <iuality 
newspaiier,  wants  iK>st  U.S.  daily, 
large  or  small,  reimrter  or  rewrite. 
Exceptionally  experienced.  Excellent 
references.  Pay  own  passage.  Bo.x  342, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL.  SPORTS  REPORTER, 
some  desk  work.  College,  two  years  on 
dailies.  Single,  28,  location  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Weekly  or  daily.  Some  photog¬ 
raphy.  Box  .343.  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  29,  vet,  married,  B.A.  Degree. 
Several  years  resident  in  Euroiie : 
strong  knowle<lge  European.  U.S.  poli¬ 
tics,  sports.  Desires  newspai-er  job 
anywhere.  Box  257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  fourteen  years 
soli<l  newspai>er  background  ns  police, 
court  and  general  reporter;  woman  s 
page  editor;  rewrite,  copy  desk,  wire 
editor;  now  managing  editor  small 
daily.  Desires  position  on  newspaijer 
with  challenge,  advancement.  Write 
Box  331,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

DEGREE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 
Epsilon  Pi  Tau  fraternity.  Twelve 
years  newspaper  and  job  printing; 
two  years  new  processes — Photon  and 
paste-ups.  Labor  negotiations.  Desire 
job  as  Mechanical  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Business  Manager.  Prefer 
Western  college  town.  Box  206,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
I  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Sixteen 
1  years  with  same  daily  newspaper,  7 
I  years  as  foreman.  Young,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Affiliation  with  goo<l  daily 
j  desired.  Box  246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  MECHANICAL  SUPT.,  FOREMAN. 

Union  or  unorganized.  ’IT'S,  hot  and 
1  cold  type.  Rotary  offset.  Salary  $9,000- 
'  $12,000,  or  salary  bonus  on  savings, 
i  Box  289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  A'rrENTION:  PUBLISHERS:  Me- 
'  chanical  engineer  thoroughly  groundeil 
I  in  printing  machine  designing  building 
seeks  substantial  position  with  firm 
buihling  printing  or  relate<l  e<iuipment. 
Mr.  Publisher  if  you  know  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  that  re<iuires  new  blo<Ml  with 
strong  profit  motives,  please  call  this 
ad  to  the  president’s  attention.  Am 
primarily  intere8te<l  in  a  situ:vlion  that 
promises  eventual  partnership  or  own¬ 
ership  pros|)ects.  Central  or  East  U.S. 
preferretl.  Box  309,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Need  a  goo<l,  young  combination 
FOREMAN?  Wide  experience.  Please 
contact  Box  313,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


.U'VEKTISING  director.  .38,  with 
L  .uars’  e.\|>erience  up  to  40,000  class. 
Prnn,,)tion-miiuled !  Strong  on  copy, 
i  sales.  an«l  organization.  Cost 

K^reful!  Prefer  West  or  South.  Wire 
I  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  EDITOR? 
REPORTER,  29,  nine  years*  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  and  suburban  pa- 
l>ers  including  all  big-city  beats  and 
years  on  one  of  “top  10.*’  wants 
job  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  daily.  Writer  of  many  exclu- 
I  sives  publishefl  nationally  and  worhl- 
'  wide  via  wires.  Some  desk  ex|>erience. 

I  Family  man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
I  327,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEWSMAN  now  resTMmsible  iwjst 
!  abroad  anxious  return  U*.S.  job  where 
j  reiMirting.  rewriting,  e<liting  exjieri- 
•  ence.  news  judgment,  nee<le<!.  appre- 
;  ciateil.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 

!  Marriefl.  college,  veteran,  early  308. 
Box  352.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING,  energetic  small- 
!  city  news  executive  (m.e.  and  associate 
,  editor)  seeks  writing  or  creative  editing 
slot  metro  daily.  JiS.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground.  Box  329.  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  column- 
;  ist:  mature  idea  man ;  inspirational 
;  writer.  Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WILL  WORK  FREE  1  week  during 
I  late  fall  vacation  if  offer  seems  right, 
j  No  loss  to  you  if  we  don’t  click.  14 
I  years*  solid  desk  ext>erience  4-edition 
daily.  Heavy  pressure  commonplace.  No 
I  hurry  to  change.  Box  344,  Editor  & 
\  Publisher. 


Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  marrie<l, 
one  child,  desires  job  with  picture^ 
conscious  50M  and  up  daily.  Six  years’ 
experience  and  two  years’  college.  Box 
241,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

GAL  desires  post  Boston  Area.  Seven 
years’  studio,  lab,  PR  experience:  all 
aspects  black-white  and  color.  08vn 
equipment.  Resume  Box  273,  Ekiitor  & 

I  Publisher. 

j  Public  Relations 

!  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  news 
!  bureau  position  sought  by  married  vet- 
'  eran,  31.  Now  municipal  reporter  on 
I  Northeastern  daily.  Six  years’  vari«l 
newspaper  experience.  B.S.  in  Public 
Relations.  Box  247,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  MAN,  versatile 
enough  to  have  written  book  for  a 
j  Queen,  helpe<l  plan,  and  execute  six- 
i  figure  program  for  multi-million  dollar 
'  institution,  supervised  news  bureau 
I  with  national,  international  results,  of¬ 
fers  sound,  mature  judgment,  writing 
talent,  me<lia  knowleclge,  personality 
for  p.r.  post.  Top  references.  Box  266, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  PUBUC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR, 
multi-state  organization,  seeking  PR, 
industrial  editing,  house  organ,  radio¬ 
'll  spot  in  Southeast  coastal  area.  Ten 
years’  newspaper  experience  —  7  on 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  —  three  years’ 
PR.  College  graduate,  age  36.  Box  296, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 
Prorluced  —  Sold  —  Collected 
.  Box  269,  Editor  &  Publislier 


writer,  which  the  paper  said  Mr.  Fay  wrote  that  govern- 
was  “in  response”  to  its  two  ment  public  relations  officials 
editorials  and  which  “is  a  pre-  deny  this.  “They  say  that  they 

sentation  of  the  Defense  Depart-  do  not  attempt  to  control  what 

ment’s  point  of  view  with  re-  is  written  by  newsmen  from 

gard  to  handling  of  news  of  sources  of  their  own,  but  only 

high-altitude  nuclear  tests.”  attempt  to  keep  official  an- 
Mr.  Fay  began:  nouncements  in  line  with  over- 

“How  much  should  the  gov-  all  national  policy, 
ernment  tell  about  the  sky-high  “One  of  the  seeming  incon- 
nuclear  test  explosions  —  seen  gruities  is  that  public  relations 
by  tens  of  thousands  —  by  Rus-  officers  will  not  discuss  —  nor 
sians  as  well  as  Americans?  do  official  announcements  include 
“The  information  policy  set  —  information  on  aspects  of  a 

for  the  Pacific  test  series,  in-  test  which  may  be  seen  by  the 

'hich  local  public  eluding  high-altitude  detona-  technicians  or  Soviet  snooper 

relations  people  would  be  court-  tions,  has  been  a  mixture  of  offi-  ships  at  the  edge  of  the  test 

martialed  for  revealing  —  if  cial  announcements  and  deep  area. 

they  had  the  information  in  the  secrecy,  plus  confusion  when  “Thus  information  available 
first  place.”  things  went  awry.  to  Soviet  technical  observers  is 

*  *  *  “The  policy  on  what  would  available  to  the  American 

The  second  editorial  went  like  be  said,  how  it  would  be  said  ...  * 

this:  and  who  would  say  it  was  .  This  is  a  phase  of  counter- 

“In  defense  of  the  Defense  framed  jointly  by  four  agencies  intelligence,  it  is  explained. 

Department  and  its  tight  news  of  government  —  the  White  Nothing  is  given  to  verify  the 

policies,  some  of  its  spokesmen  House,  the  Defense  Department,  ®  computations, 

say  that  we  are  in  a  Cold  War.  the  Atomic  Ehergy  Commission  About  that  debris  falling  on 
“What  they  mean  by  this  is  and  the  State  Department.  tw^  men,  Mr.  Fay  quotes  Wash- 

that  the  old  rules  of  military  “Besides  the  usual  concern  J^SJ^^force^'useirdiSr^now 
seetjey  n.  aPply.  f»r  military  another  S'falS  on  the 

You  no  longrer  keep  a  thing  factor  figured  m  the  shaping  of  .  ,  ,  4.  ^  ^  u  1 

^  j  ui-  I*  Ti-  •  .L  xi.  ^  i.  island  or  that  two  men  had  lieen 

from  your  own  press  and  pub  ic  policy:  the  impact  of  the  test  :  •  ^  because  thev  didn’t  re¬ 
just  because  you  don’t  want  the  series  on  international  relations.  '  *  au  ■  •  •  ^  ri  ■+  i,  ri 

enemy  to  know.  The  decision  was  that  official  P«"‘ 

“You  even  withhold  things  announcements  would  be  made  ^iPP^ne  a 
that  the  enemy  does  know.  ...  in  a  low-key  tone.”  Star-Bulletin’s  editorial 

The  only  concern  is  propa-  Mr.  Fay  said  it  was  decided  that  same  day  said  “Mr.  Fay 
hiiilri  the  Piicoiano  newsmen  present  doubt  writes  what  the  man 

bv  Smng  atout  the?r  rSi?t  ^  Washington.  But  what 

cura  V  ^  “The  fact  that  the  ultimate  the  man  said  is  both  self-con- 

“Don’t  scare  the  world  bv  let-  authority  for  information  rests  tradictory  and  silly.  It’s  a  won- 
fincr  riofaiic  Washington  although  the  der  he  didn’t  choke  on  his  own 

ting  out  details  and  pictures  events  occur  in  the  mid-Pacific,  gobbledegoof.” 

a  OU  yoUl  om  es  .  comhined  with  the  effort  to  nlav  Perorrirnr  fVio  tViiif. 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Managing  the  News? 


PRESS  COMMEN 


We  telephoned  Mr.  Sylvester 
in  Washington  to  see  if  he 
wanted  to  say  anything  about 
the.se  charges.  As  mentioned 
above,  he  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  for  Public  Affairs 
which  means  he  is  the  p.r.  chief 
at  the  Pentagon. 

He  did  have  something  to  say. 
Mr.  Sylvester  said  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  newspa- 
jier’s  editorial  opinions  but  said 
the  paper  was  guilty  of  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact  upon  which 
those  opinions  were  based. 

It  has  always  been  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  as  a  time -saver  in 
the  newspaper  business,  he  said, 
to  prepare  a  variety  of  leads  to 
cover  all  possible  angles  of  a 
.story  that  is  expected  to  break 
momentarily  and  have  then,  set 
in  type  and  ready  to  go.  The 
{Continued  on  pnae  .581 
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Award-winning  buildings  show  Bell  System 
a  good  neighbor  in  communities  it  serves 


Last  year  the  Bell  S)stem  spent  some  8200  million  on 
huilding  projects  around  the  country. 

Recently,  a  panel  of  prominent  architects  was  invited 
to  judge  350  telephone  buildings  on  the  basis  of  their 
architectural  solution,  design  excellence,  identification, 
adaptability  for  expansion,  and  harmony  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood.  Before  judging,  the  buildings 
had  already  been  screened  for  reasonableness  <)f  cost.  Four 
•d  the  39  honor  and  merit  award  winners  are  shf)wn  above. 

These  buildings  re|)resent  much  more  than  just  money 
s|)ent  on  «‘onstruction. 


They  testify  to  the  fact  that  wherever  it  operates,  the 
Bell  System  tries  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  Very  often,  tele¬ 
phone  buildings  must  be  in  the  heart  of  a  business  or  resi¬ 
dential  community.  pAery  effort,  therefore,  is  made  to 
(onform  — and  contribute— to  the  attractiveness  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  and  do  so  at  reasonable  cost. 

Leading  architects  are  commissioned.  Construction 
materials  are  selected  for  their  permanence  and  ap|)earance 
as  well  as  their  economy.  Landscaping  is  carefully  done. 

The  results  are  huildings  that  you  can  be  prttud  of  — 
worthy  of  the  world’s  finest  telephone  service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 
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HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


Joseph  J.  Levitt  of 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 


Hard-driving  Joe  Levitt  will  wring  a  story  dry,  if  it  takes  pens,  Joe  is  apt  to  phone  the  news  source  himself  and  have  it  oi 
six  months.  In  Tennessee  he’s  known  as  a  city  editor’s  city  This  generally  results  in  making  a  friend  of  the  errant  sour< 


editor. 

Joe’s  filing  system  is  renowned.  Reporters  who  don’t  follow 
through  find  the  Levitt  clip  confronting  them,  and  become 
better  newsmen  from  the  experience. 

Joe  hates  idleness,  probably  because  he’s  seldom  idle  him¬ 
self.  A  reader  of  many  newspapers,  he  keeps  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments  everywhere,  not  just  in  East  Tennessee.  This  contributes 
to  his  thoroughness  and  advance  planning. 


Joe’s  been  at  The  News-Sentinel  since  1932,  city  editor  sin 
1941.  He  also  newspapered  in  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

At  62,  Russian-born  Joe  Levitt  can  boom  orders  in  a  top  s( 
geant’s  voice  and  guide  the  hand  of  the  meekest  cub.  He  can  oi 
spell  most  of  his  staff,  define  the  meaning  of  nearly  any  wor 
and  knows  punctuation  better  than  a  collegian  about  to  ta 
his  degree. 

For  efficient  city  editing,  Joe  sets  a  Standard  that’s  hard 


Doggedness  is  his  top  trait.  When  scooped,  which  rarely  hap-  match. 
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